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INTRODUCTION 

Summary 

Ways  of  using  family  funds  differ  with  age»     The  young  families  follow  one  pat- 
tern;   the  old,  another.     But  this  is  to  be  expected  since  age  brings  changes  in  a 
person's  scale  of  values,  his  ideas  of  what  is  most  worth  having  and  doing,  his  wants 
and  to  some  extent  his  needs— the  many  inner  forces  that  help  to  guide  his  choices  of 
ways  of  spending. 

To  a  husband  and  wife  under  30  old  age  seems  far  away.     Earnings  are  likely  to 
advance— not  decline,   as  they  are  almost  certain  to  do  at  the  other  age  extreme  of 
life.     Why  save  now  when  so  many  wants  and  needs  compete  for  every  dollar?     Why  not 
wait— at  least  until  a  car  and  a  mechanical  refrigerator  have  been  bought?     Some  such 
balancing  of  present  versus  future  probably  explains  why  families  which  the  wife  was 
under  30  spent  more  of  their  income  and  6aved  less  than  those  in  which  the  wife  was  oO 
or  more  in  a  group  of  4&  villages  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  region. 
With  incomes  in  the  range  $1,000-$1,499  (average  about  $1,200)    the  younger  families 
just  about  ''broke  even";    that  is,   the  amounts  saved  by  some  just  about  balanced  the 
deficits  of  the  others.     In  contrast,   the  older  families  kept  outlays  for  living  far 
enougn  below  income  that  savings  averaged  $125- 

The  older  families  were  less  likely  than  the  young  to  spend  more  than  they  made. 
Ideas  about  debt  probably  differed.     "I  can  walk  down  main  street  and  look  every  man 
I  meet  in  the  eye  because  I  don't  owe  anyone  anything, "  says  an  old  man  with  pride; 
but   the  young  may  owe  most  of  the  village  merchants  on  main  street  and  think  nothing 
of  it  if  they  are  keeping  up  their  instalment  payments  as  they  fall  due. 

The  family-living  dollar  would  be  divided  quite  differently  in  the  homes  of  the 
young  and  the  old.     Clothing  and  services  at  beauty  and  barber  shops,   the  automobile, 
furnishings  and  equipment,   recreation,    and  tobacco  took  a  larger  share  of  the  funds  of 
families  in  which  the  wife  was  under  30  than  of  families  in  which  she  was  60  or  older — 
about  $33^  more  at  the  value-of- living  point  $1,730*     Bu  ;  the  older  group  just  about 
balanced  this  difference  by  the  greater  money  value  of  the  year's  housing  (rent  or  the 
rental  value  of  an  owned  home)  household  operation,   food,   and  gifts  and  welfare. 

Being  well-dressed  matters  much  more  when  you  are  30  than  when  you  are  60  or 
older,  whether  you  are  a  woman  or  a  man.     Probably  it  matters  more  nowdays  than  it  did 
when  the  older  husbands  and  wives  were  young—before  chain  and  mail  order  stores,  good 
roads,   and  the  automobile  brought  fashion  to  the  village.     Whether  for  these  or  other 
reasons,   the  young  husbands  and  wives  made  more  additions  to  their  wardrobes  than  the 
old.     Clothing  purchases  and  gifts  of  the  former  group  had  an  average  value  of  $176  for 
the  former  group,    $113  ^or  *ne  latter,   at  the  value-of-living  point  $1,730- 

Automobile  ownership  was  more  widespread  among  the  young  families  in  these  vil- 
lages than  among  the  old,    especially  when  income  was   low  or  moderate;   62  percent  of  the 
former  families  versus  46  percent  of  the  latter  at  the  level  $500-$999t    79  percent 
versus  54  percent  at  the  level  $1,OO0-$1,499-     The  younger  owners  made  more  use  of 
their  cars  too;    their  mileage  was  about  two  or  three  times  as  great   as  that   of  the  older 
owners  at  most  income  levels. 
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Home  ownersnip  followed  a  pattern  the  reverse  of  that  shown  for   the  automobile. 
Nine-tenths  of  the   families  in  which  tne  wife  was  60  or  more  owned  the  homes  they 
lived  in,   at  the  comparatively  low  income  level  $5^*^999  and  at  the  higher   level, 
$1,500-$1,999»    as  well.     But  fewer  families  than  1  in     9  of  the  young  group  were  own- 
ers at  either  of  tiiese  levels;   practically  all  were  renters  or  lived,   rent-free,    in 
homes  cf  relatives.      The  older  families  had  had  more  years  in  which  to  accumulate 
property.     Furthermore,   they  probably  set  more  store  by  bore  ownership   than  the  young. 
Living  in  a  rented  house  was  considered  a  matter  for   apology  among  families  of  -iven 
moderate  means  in  the  small  towns  of  this  region  at  the  turn  of  the  century.     Home 
ownership  was  associated  with  ability  to  get  ahead  financially,  being  a  good  citizen, 
dependability  and  other  virtues;    and  it  had  a  place,    too,    in  plans  for  old  age  security. 

Large  homes  for   large  families  were  much  more  prevalent  when  husbands  and  wives 
of  60  or  older  were  raising  their  children  than  they  are  today.     Even  at  the  modest   in- 
come level  $500-$999.    most  of  these  older  families,  82  percent,    lived  in  houses  with  6 
rooms  or  more;   24  percent  had  as  many  as  8  rooms.     In  contrast,   comparable  figures  for 
the  young  families  were  42  and  8  -percent.     The  higher  outlays  of  the  older  families  for 
household  operation  were  due  in  part,   no  doubt,   to  the  larger  amount  of  coal  needed  to 
keep  their  big  houses  warm  in  winter. 

Budget  problems  multiply  as  the  number  of  children  increases  from  one  to  three 
or  four.     Food  bills  rise,    even  though  economies  reduce  the  amount   spent  per  meal.     At 
the  income  level  $1,5C0-$1,999»    the  average  value  of  the  year's  food  (purchased,  home- 
produced,   and  received  as  gift  or  pay,)  was  $4^4  f©r  the  families  with  one  child  in  the 
age  class  6-11;   $589 — $10p  more — for  those  with  three  or  four  children.     But  the  aver- 
age money  value  a  meal  was  $0,035     greater  for  the  smaller   families,    despite  their 
lower  total  outlays — $0,142  as  compared  with  $0,112  for  the  larger.     (These  figures  are 
for  average  value  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit,   not  per  person.      See  Glossary, 
Food-expenditure  Unit.)     With  a  smaller   income,   $500~$999.    snd.  less  opportunity  for  ex- 
panding food  funds  with  an  increase  in  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed,    the  value  of  the 
yearfs  food  for  the  large  families,    $373»   was  on^-J  $3*  greater  than  for  the  small.     The 
low  expenditure  per  meal,   $0.073»    indicates  that  as  many  as  three-fourths  of  the  large 
families  may  have  had  diets  that  would  be  graded  as  poor  if  measured  by  the  yardstick 
of  modern  standards  of  nutrition.      A  smaller  proportion,  probably  about  two-fifths,   of 
the  small  families  had  poor  diets. 

Total  family  cutlays  for  dress  tended  to  rise,    as  did  those  for  food,   with  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  children;    but  the  amount  spent  per  person  declined.    The  husband 
and  wife  with  three  or  four  children  could  not  afford  to  dress  as  well  as  did  their 
neighbors  with  a  similar  income  but  only  one  child  to  support.     Expenditures  of  wives 
in  families  of  the  former  type  averaged  $43  a^  ^e  income  level  $1,500-$1,799?    in  fam- 
ilies with  one  child  aged  6-11,   $62. 

The  comparatively  high  expenditures  of  the  large  families  for  food  and  clothing 
were  offset  in  part  by  the  lower  money  value  of  their  housing,   and  their  smaller  ex- 
penditures for  household  operation  and  recreation.     At  most   levels  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  former  as  the  latter  families  lived  in  homes  with  6  or  more  rooms, 
despite  the  difference  in  value  of  housing.     Perhaps  the  large  families  found  quarters 
with  a  comparatively  low  rental  value  (considering  the  number  of  rooms)  because  they 
were  willing  to  live  in  old  houses  lacking  some  of  the  modern  conveniences  or  in  one 
of  the  less  desirable  residential  sections. 
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Organization  of  the  Report 

Families  in  small  cities,  villages,  and  on  farms  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  region  were  included  in  this  investigation  of  family  spending  and  saving 
as  related  to  age  of  wife  and  number  of  children.     Sixteen  family-composition  groups 
were  studied,   as  follows: 


Families  with  two  children — 
Both  under  5  years 
Older  child,  6-11  years; 

younger  child,   2-11  years 
Older  child,   12-15  years; 

younger  child,  6-15  years 
Older  child,   16-29  years; 

younger  child,   12-15  years 
Both  children,   16-29  years 

Families  with  three  or  four  children- 
All  under  lo  years 


Families  without  children 

in  which  the  wife's  age  was— 

Under  JP  years 

30-39  years 

40-49  years 

50-59  years 

60  years  or  older 

Families  with  one  child  aged— 
Under  2  years 
2-5  years 
6-11  years 
12-15  years 
16-29  years 

Summary  tables  showing  ways  of  spending,  by  income  class,  are  presented  in  the 
Appendix  for  each  of  these  sixteen  groups  of  families  in  each  of  the  three  types  of  com- 
munities—small cities,  village, and  farm  sections*     Tables  showing  somewhat  greater  de- 
tail,  as  the  distribution  of  wives*  clothing  expenditures  and  mileage  driven  by  automo- 
bile owners,  are  shown  only  by  age  of  wife*     The  smaller  number  of  cases  made  such 
tabulations  less  practicable  for  the  various  groups  of  families  with  children.     Text 
discussion  is  limited  to  the  village  families  because  of  limitations  of  space.     However, 
intergroup  differences  found  in  the  villages  tend  to  be  repeated  in  the  farm  and  urban 
samples. 

Three  income  classes— $500-$999,  $1,000-$1,499,   and  $1,500-$  1,999— are  used,  as 
a  rule,   in  tracing  differences  among  the  family-composition  groups.     Average  for  the 
class  below,   $0-$499»   and  for  those  above  $2,000  are  based  upon  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases  in  some  instances  and,   as  a  consequence,   may  be  considerably  affect ec   by 
sampling  fluctuations*     Care  should  be  used,  therefore,  in  interpreting  the  figures  for 
these  income  extremes. 

Facts  about  the  income  and  consumption  of  the  families  were  obtained  from  schedules 
collected  for  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  in  1935- 3^»     ^e  Work  Projects  Administration 
financed  the  special  tabulations  as  a  part  of  a  more  inclusive  study  of  family  budgeting 
practices.     (See  p.  52  for  further  information  concerning  the  sources  of  the  data.) 


Since  patterns  of  consumption  do  not  change  rapidly  in  normal  years,   the  ways  of 
income  use  shown  by  this  report  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  financial 
management  practices  of  families  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  thirties  up  to  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  war,  when  changes  in  the  price  level  and  anticipated 
shortages  affected  family  spending. 
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SAVING  VERSUS  SPENDING  FOB  LIVING 


Saving— keeping  expenditures  for  living  below  income—is  generally  conceded 
to  be  a  sound  home  management  procedure  even  though,  it  is  not  universally  prac- 
ticed. Some  families,  of  course,  have  incomes  so  low  that  they  can  not  save,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  wish  to  do  so.  But  at  an  income  level  where  many  fami- 
lies are  able  to  end  the  year  with  a  surplus,  some  "go  in  the  red".  Of  those 
faced  with  a  deficit,  some  have  a  large  number  of  children  to  be  supported  or 
other  heavy  demands  upon  income,  as  for  illness;  some  have  made  a  larger- than- 
usual  outlay,  as  for  a  new  car,  which  they  plan  to  meet  from  past  or  future  sav- 
ings; some  are  bad  managers;  and  some  are  frankly  unwilling  to  sacrifice  present 
wants  for  future  financial  security. 

Motives  for  saving  doubtless  are  stronger  at  some  stages  of  a  family's  ex- 
istence than  at  others.  A  young  husband  and  wife  with  life  before  them  feel  less 
need  for  saving  than  an  older  couple,  faced  with  a  limited  period  for  earning, 
according  to  data  for  village  families  studied  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  region.  Among  such  families,  at  moderate  and  upper  income  levels,  the 
surplus  of  income  over  expenditures  for  living  was  appreciably  greater  among  the 
older  than  among  the  younger  group  without  children— an  average  of  $125  ^or  fami- 
lies in  which  the  wife  was  60  or  more  and  only  $1  for  those  in  which  she  was 
under  JO   at  the  level  $1,000-$ 1,499.  for  example.  Relatively  more  of  the  older 
families  were  saving,  73  percent  as  compared  with  54  percent.  The  average  amount 
put  aside  by  families  having  a  surplus  was  $3^  greater  for  the  older  group  than 
for  the  younger  (  see  chart  Spending  and  Saving  and  table  l) . 

Both  the  young  and  the  elderly  families  (those  in  which  the  wife  was  under 
30  and  those  in  which  she  was  60  or  more)  at  the  income  level  $500-$999  bad  a 
deficit  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  that  is,  aggregate  living  expenditures  were 
smaller  than  aggregate  income.  But  the  average  deficit  for  the  older  group  was 
less  than  one-third  as  great  as  for  the  younger — $12  compared  with  $40.  About  one- 
third  of  the  older  families  "went  in  the  red":  a  larger  proportion,  more  than  one- 
half,  of  the  younger. 

The  point  on  the  income  scale  at  which  the  families,  as  a  group,  "broke 
even"  (i.e.,  changed  from  a  deficit  to  a  surplus  status)  was  about  $775  ^or  the 
childless  families  60  or  older;  $1,35^  for  those  under  3O.   In  other  words,  the 
younger  families  had  to  reach  an  income  point  $575  higher  than  the  older  before 
the  aggregate  surplus  of  the  group  with  savings  reached  or  exceeded  the  aggregate 
deficit  of  those  that  "went  in  the  red". 

Perhaps  the  coming  of  a  baby  makes  a  young  husband  and  wife  think  more 
about  financial  security  than  they  do  in  the  first  months  after  marriage.  Whatever 
the  reason,  families  with  a  child  under  2  years,  as  a  group,  were  able  to  squeeze 
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savings  from  income  at  the  $1,130   income  line,   while  the  young  group  without  children 
did  not  have  savings  until  income  was  $200  greater,    as  is  shown  below: 

Estimated  point  at  which  families 
Family  composition:  changed  from  deficit  to  surplus 

Families  without  children: 

Wife  under  30  years $1,350 

Families  with  one  child: 

Child  under  2  years 1.150 

Child,    16-29  years 1,700 

Families  with  two  children: 

Both  children  under  5  years 1,200 

Older  child,    16-29  years; 

younger  child,    12-15  years 1,600 

Families  with  three  or  four  children: 

All  under   l6  years 1.500 

Families  without  children: 

Wife  60  years  or  older 775 

Children's  needs  and  wants  expand  as  tney  grow  older;   hence,   it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  point  at  which  savings  began  was  higher  for  families  with  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter in  the  late  teens  or  twenties  than  for  those  with  a  child  under  2  years,  $1,700 
compared  with  $1,150.     Getting  ahead  financially  became  more  difficult,   too,  as  the 
number  of  children  increased;    families  with  three  or  four  children  under  l6  had  to 
have  about  $300  more  income  than  those  with  two  children  under  5  before  the  group  had 
a  surplus. 

The  family  groups  tnat  balanced  income  with  outlays  for  living  at  a  relatively 
low  income  tended  to  have  comparatively  high  savings  at  levels  where  every  group  had 
achieved  a  surplus.     At  the  income  point  $1,750,   for  example,   the  group  with  the  high- 
est average  surplus  was  the  one  that  "broke  even"  at  a  lower  point  than  the  others— 
the  oldest  group  without  children— as  is  shown  below: 

Average  net  surplus  or  deficit  of 
families  at  the  income  point  .l/— 
Family  composition:  $750  $1,250  $1,750 

Families  without  children: 

Wife  under  30  years -75  -10  10° 

Families  with  one  child: 

Child  under  2  years -50  25  100 

Child,    16-29  years -150  -90  10 

Families  with  two  children: 

Both  children  under  5  years -100  15  I50 

Older  child,    16-29  years; 

younger  child,    12-15  years -I3O  -50  50 

Families  with  three  or  four  children: 

All  under   l6  years -50  -30  40 

Families  without  children: 

Wife  60  years  or  older -5  125  260 

l/  Data  for  these  income  points  are  derived  by  interpolation  and  are  based  on  table  11. 
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At  the  income  point  $1,750  the  families  with  a  baby  had  an  average  surplus  of 
$100,  the  same  as  that  of  the  young  families  without  children.  Although  the  former 
group  began  to  save  at  a  lower  point  than  the  latter,  the  greater  demands  made  upon 
income  because  of  the  baby  apparently  tended  to  lessen  the  amounts  put  aside. 

Families  with  three  or  four  children  under  l6  seem  to  have  been  less  willing 
to  incur  debt  at  the  lower  income  levels,    less  able  to  save  more  than  modest  amounts 
at  the  upper  levels  than  the  families  with  two  children  under  5*     ^h«  average  defi- 
cits of  the  two  groups  were  $50  and  $100,   respectively,   at  the  point  $75^5    the  aver- 
age surpluses  at  the  point  $1,750,   $40  and  $150. 


Life  Insurance 


Life  insurance  of  all  types  (including  endowment  policies)  and  annuities  seem 
to  have  provided  a  somewhat  more  popular  way  of  saving  among  the  younger  families 
without  children  than  among  the  older.  At  the  income  level  $500-$999»  half  or  more 
of  the  families  in  the  three  groups  in  which  the  wife  was  under  50 — i.e.,  under  3O1 
30*39 f  aa<^  40-49--paid  premiums  on  policies,  as  compared  with  only  one- third  of  the 
families  in  which  the  wife  was  60  or  older,   as  is  illustrated  below: 


Age  of  wife: 


Percentage  of  families 
spending  for  insurance 
and  annuities  in  the 
income  class  l/— 


-    $500-1999 

$l,500-$l,999 

Families  without 

children: 

Wife  under  30  years. 

54 

81 

50 

85 

64 

75 

Wife,  50-59  years... 

49 

57 

Wife,  60  years  or 

32 

61 

Average  expenditures  of 
premium-paying  families 
in  the  income  class  1/— 

$500-$999    $i,500-$i,999 


$41 
64 
54 
68 

76 


$101 

87 
186 
123 

218 


1 1     Data  for  other  income  classes  are  shown  in  table  27* 


The  average  payment  made  by  the  older  families  carrying  insurance  exceeded  that 
made  by  the  younger  at  most  income  levels.     At  the  level  $500-$999t   the  families  in 
which  the  wife  was  60  or  more  made  payments  averaging  $76  as  compared  with  $41  for 
those  in  which  the  wife  was  under  30*     The  difference  may  have  resulted  from  larger 
policies,  higher  rates,   or  a  difference  in  the  type  of  insurance  generally  carried  by 
the  older  groups- 
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CONSUMPTION  PATTERNS  OF  VILLAGE  FAMILIES  BY  FAMILY  COMPOSITION 


As  children  axe  added  to  the  family,  needs  for  food,  clothing,  living  space, 
medical  care,  and  many  other  items  of  living  expand.  Needs  grow,  too,  as  children 
become  older;  the  boy  of  14  years  must  have  more  food  than  his  brother  of  5  and  his 
clothes  cost  more.  But  if  income  does  not  increase  along  with  needs  and  the  total 
money  value  of  living  must  remain  the  same,  families  find  it  necessary  to  adjust 
their  ways  of  spending,  reducing  some  outlays  in  order  to  supplement  others.   The 
kinds  of  adjustments  they  make  are  indicated  by  comparing  the  patterns  of  consump- 
tion of  various  family-composition  groups — the  ways  in  which  their  total  value  of 
living  is  distributed  among  the  15  expenditure  categories — food,  clothing,  and  the 
like. 

These  comparisons  are  based  upon  patterns  at  three  points  on  the  value-of- 
living  scale — $840,  $1,280,  and  $1,730.  if     The  first  point  is  below  the  estimated 
median  income,  $962,  of  the  native-white,  unbroken  families,  relief  and  nonrelief 
combined,  in  this  group  of  4&  villages  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  re- 
gion. The  second  represents  a  level  that  could  be  attained  by  many  families  in  the 
third  highest  income  quarter— i.e. ,  with  incomes  between  $962  and  $1,471*  ^he  third 
point  represents  a  level  within  reach  of  fewer  than  one-fifth  of  the  families,  since 
only  l8  percent  had  incomes  exceeding  $1,750-  (Data  from  Family  Income  and  Expendi- 
tures, Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  Region,  Part  1,  Misc.  Pub.  370,  pp.  97-100.) 

A  description  of  the  details  of  differences  among  the  16  family- composition 
groups  would  consume  more  space  than  this  report  permits.  As  an  alternative,  com- 
parisons are  made  of  contrasting  groups  in  order  to  show  what  occurs  in  passing 
through  a  series  of  groupings.  For  example,  the  comparison  of  families  without  chil- 
dren in  which  the  wife  is  under  JO   with  those  in  which  she  is  oO  or  older  indicates 
the  type  of  change  that  takes  place  as  families  pass  through  the  intervening  age 
groups,  3<-)"39i  40-49 1  acid  50-59«  Similarly,  one-child  families  in  which  the  child  is 
under  two  are  compared  with  those  in  which  he  has  grown  to  his  late  teens  or  twen- 
ties (the  age  class  16-29)  to  illustrate  the  changes  occurring  as  a  child  passes 
through  the  age  groups  2-5,  6-11,  and  12-15.  This  section  deals  with  the  broad 
pattern  of  use  of  family  funds  for  living;  greater  details  as  to  the  consumption  of 
specific  categories  (as  food  and  clothing)  are  given  in  the  sections  which  follow. 

l/  By  using  the  average  at  a  given  point  (as  $840),  the  comparison  of  the  family-com- 
position groups  is  based  upon  the  same  average  value  of  living  for  each  group. 
Inter-group  variations  with  respect  to  the  various  expenditure  categories  (as 
food  or  housing)  reflect  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the  total  value.  A 
comparison  of  the  averages  for  value  of  living  for  the  16  family  compositions 
within  a  $500  income  class  (table  15)  would  be  less  clear-cut.  The  averages 
vary  appreciably  because  of  differences  in  average  family  income,  in  the  divi- 
sion of  income  between  savings  and  family  living,  and  in  the  value  of  goods  re- 
ceived as  gift  or  pay. 

The  data  presented  for  these  three  value-of-living  points  have  been  derived  by  in- 
terpolation from  the  averages  for  the  various  income  classes.   The  trend  lines 
have  been  smoothed  somewhat  to  lessen  the  effects  of  sampling  fluctuations  upon 
averages  for  these  comparatively  small  groups  of  cases.   The  figures  presented, 
therefore,  may  differ  somewhat  from  those  shown  in  the  appendix  tables. 
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VALUE     OF     LIVING 


VILLAGE    FAMILIES    WITHOUT    CHILDREN,   BY    AGE    OF    WIFE,  AT    VALUE -OF -LIVING     POINT     $840* 


VALUE    (DOLLARS) 

100 


200 

—I — 


HOUSING 


HOUSEHOLD 
OPERATION 


AUTOMOBILE 


FURNISHINGS 
8  EQUIPMENT 


CLOTHING 


OTHER    ITEMS 


300 


□  Wife  under  30  Hi  Wife  60  or   older 

*    Middle  Atlantic   and   North    Central   villages,    1935  _36 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EC.  527    BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
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The  Young  and  the  Old 


The  patterns  of  spending  of  the  young  married  couples  (wife  under  30)  with  no 
children  reflect  an  appreciably  stronger  interest  than  is  shown  by  the  older  families 
in  personal  appearance — both  dress  and  grooming;  in  adding  to  the  furnishings  of 
their  homes:  in  social  contacts  (as  evidenced  by  use  of  the  automobile);  and  in  rec- 
reation (see  chart  Value  of  Living).   Thus,  with  a  total  value  of  living  of  $840, 
average  value  of  clothing  (purchases  and  gifts)  was  $67  for  the  families  in  which  the 
wife  was  under  3O,  $45 — about  one- third  less — for  families  in  which  the  wife  was  60 
or  older.  Expenditures  for  personal  care  (services  at  barber  shops  and  beauty  par- 
lors and  toilet  articles  and  preparations)  averaged  $21  for  the  former  families,  $11 
for  the  latter.   The  need  for  furnishings  and  equipment  may  have  been  greater  among 
the  younger  families  than  among  the  older;  whether  because  of  needs  or  wants,  aver- 
age expenditures  were  $76  as  compared  with  $12  (table  2). 

Automobile  ownership  was  more  widespread  among  the  younger  group  than  among  the 
older  and  average  expenditures  for  car  purchase  and  operation  were  also  greater,  $88 
compared  with  $33  at  this  value-of- living  point.  Becreation—paid  admissions,  equip- 
ment for  games  and  sports,  radios,  cameras  and  photographic  supplies—accounted  for 
outlays  of  $19  apiece  for  the  younger  families,  $6  for  the  older.  The  younger  group 
spent  more  for  tobacco,  too.  Perhaps  more  of  the  younger  wives  smoked;  or  the  sums 
spent  by  the  older  husbands  for  pipe  tobacco  may  have  been  less  than  the  outlays  of 
the  younger  for  cigarettes. 

The  comparatively  high  expenditures  of  the  young  families  for  personal  appear- 
ance, automobiles,  furnishings,  recreation, and  tobacco  meant  economies  elsewhere  in 
the  budget.  Housing  and  household  operation  provided  two  important  points  of  saving. 
The  average  value  of  housing  of  the  younger  families  was  $ll8  and  of  the  older,  $211; 
of  household  operation  (fuel,  light,  refrigeration,  hiusehold  help,  and  the  like)  $99 
and  $153»  respectively.  Perhaps  the  older  families  h  d  less  choice  in  the  matter  of 
value  of  housing  than  the  younger;  relatively  more  own  id  thair  homes  and  thus  could 
not  move  to  smaller,  less  expensive  quarters  as  readily  as  could  renters. 

Food  bills  also  seem  to  have  been  selected  as  a  point  for  economies  by  the 
younger  families.  The  total  value  of  their  year's  food— purchased  and  home-pro- 
duced— was  somewhat  smaller  than  for  the  older  group,  $268  as  compared  with  $288.  It 
may  have  been  more  usual  for  a  young  couple  to  have  Sunday  dinner  with  mother  and  dad 
than  for  an  older  husband  and  wife  to  go  to  the  homes  of  their  married  children.  More 
company  meals  and  more  (but  not  many  more)  meals  for  household  help  may  account  in 
part  for  the  higher  food  outlays  of  the  older  group. 

Medical  care  expenditures  of  the  younger  families,  averaging  $35 »  were  $8 
greater  than  those  of  the  older.  Relatively  more  of  the  former  group,  20  percent  as 
compared  with  12  percent,  spent  $60  or  more  during  the  year.   Standards  of  the  groups 
may  have  differed.   The  younger  husbands  and  wives,  for  example,  may  have  considered 
periodic  dental  care  more  important  than  did  the  older.   The  older  homemakers  may 
have  been  more  skilled  in  the  use  of  home  remedies,  less  dependent  upon  doctor's 
services  for  minor  illnesses  than  their  married  daughters;  34  percent  kept  their  out- 
lays below  $10,  while  only  26  percent  of  the  younger  group  spent  so  little  (table  18) . 
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Expenditures  for  the  category  including  gifts  to  persons  outside  the  family, 
contributions  to  church  and  charity,    and  personal  and  income  taxes  averaged  $28  for 
the  older  families,    more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  average  of  $13  for   the  younger. 
The  greater  contributions  of  the  older   families  to  the  church,   $14  as  compared  with 
$4,  were  largely  responsible  for   the  difference  between  the  two  groups,    as   is  shown 
below  by  data  for   the  value-of-living  point  $840: 

Average  expenditures  by  families 
Gifts,  welfare,    and  with  wives  in  the  age  class   if— 

selected  taxes:  Under  30  SO  or  older 

A3 1  items $13-00  $28.00 

Contributions  to  church 4*  19  13*94 

Gifts  to  persons  not  family  members..  6.I5  5*2o 

Support  of  relatives .49  4*96 

Donations  to  other  individuals .03  -42 

Community  chest,  welfare  agencies.-..  .50  1«07 

Other  gifts,    donations .05  .24 

Income  and  other  selected  taxes 1»59  2.11 

_l/     Data  derived  from  table  27- 

The  older  families  also  spent  more  for  the  support  of  relatives  and  contributed 
more  to  such  welfare  agencies  as  the  community  chest.     Their  larger  payments  of  se- 
lected taxes  may  have  been  due  to  higher  taxes  on  personal  property,  reflecting  some- 
what greater  holdings  of  so-called  intangible  property  (bonds,  mortgages)    and  the 
greater  value  of  the  furnishings  in  their  larger  houses. 

At  higher  levels  of  living,   differences  between  the  two  age  groups  were  similar 
in  pattern  to  those  found  at  the  $840  level.     At  the  point  $1,280  on  the  value-of- 
living  scale,   the  average  value  of  the  following  categories  was  $283  greater  for  the 
younger  than  the  older  families:     Automobile     (purchase  and  operation) ,   $84  more; 
furnishings  and  equipment,  $80;   clothing,   $57*   recreation,  $23.    tobacco,  $22;  per- 
sonal care,  $17>     The  older  families  offset  this  difference  by  the  greater  value  of 
their  consumption  of  other  categories:     Housing,  $125  "»re;   household  operation,  $82; 
food,   $36;    gifts,  welfare,    and  selected  taxes,   $30~a  total  of  $273  no1"®  than  the 
younger  group  reported  for  these  items  of  living  (table  3)* 

The  value  of  the  year's  food  was  much  the  same  for  the  two  age  groups  at  the 
value-of-living  point  $1,730.     With  more  money  to  spend,   the  younger  families  re- 
stricted their  food  purchases  less  closely.     Perhaps  they  served  more  company  meals, 
and  gave  more  parties;   perhaps  they  set  a  better  table,   serving  more  of  the  compara- 
tively expensive  foods-     With  this  exception,   the  patterns  of  living  of  the  two 
groups  differed  much  as  they  did  at  the  level  below.     The  money  value  of  housing, 
household  operation,   medical  care,   gifts  and  taxes,   and  miscellaneous  items  including 
transportation  other  than  by  automobile,  was  about  $330  greater  for  the  older  fami- 
lies than  for  the  younger— a  difference  that  was  balanced  by  the  higher  outlays  of 
the  younger  families  for  the  automobile,   furnishings,   clothing,  recreation,  personal 
care,   and  tobacco. 


TABLE  3 ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VALUE  OF  FAMILY  LIVING  ($1,280  and  $1,730)  :   Estimated  distribution  of  value  of  family 

living  among  specified  consumption  categories  by  families  with  a  total  value  of  family  living  (money  and  nonmoney)  of 
$1,280  and  $1,730,  by  family  composition,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  analysis  unit,1  1935-36 


Item 


Families  having- 


No  children 


Wife  under 
30  years 


Under 
2  years 


16-29  years 


Two  children 


Under 
5  years 


Older, 6-11 

years ; 

younger, 

2-11  years 


Older, 16-29 

years; 

younger, 

12-15  years 


Three  or 

four 
children 


All  under 
16  years 


No  children 


Wife, 
60  years 
or  older 


Families  having  total  value  of  family  living  of  $1,280 


Total  value  of  family  living. . 

Value  purchased  and  received 
without  direct  expenditure: 

Food 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Clothing 

Expenditures: 

Furnishings  and  equipment 

Automobile 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Recreation 

Tobacco 

Reading 

Formal  education2 

Gifts,  welfare,  and 

selected  taxes 

Transportation  other  than 
by  automobile;  other 
items 


Total  value  of  family  living. . 

Value  purchased  and  received 
without  direct  expenditure: 

Food 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Clothing 

Expenditures: 

Furnishings  and  equipment 

Automobile 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Recreation 

Tobacco 

Reading 

Formal  education" 

Gifts,  welfare,  and 

selec  ted  taxes 

Transportation  other  than 
by  automobile;  other 
items 


Dol. 

Per. 

Dol. 

Per. 

1,280 

100.0 

1,280 

100.0 

345 

26.9 

383 

29.9 

171 

13.3 

179 

13.9 

147 

11.5 

164 

12.8 

130 

10.2 

123 

9.6 

111 

8.7 

82 

6.4 

157 

12.3 

143 

11.2 

31 

2.4 

28 

2.2 

55 

4.3 

74 

5.8 

37 

2.9 

33 

2.6 

35 

2.7 

28 

2.2 

15 

1.2 

12 

.9 

1 

.1 

1 

.1 

35 

2.7 

28 

2.2 

10 

.8 

2 

.2 

Dol. 
1,280 


411 
200 
161 
139 


55 
128 
26 
41 
27 
24 
13 
17 


30 


Per. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

Dol. 

Pec. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

Dol. 

Per. 

100.0 

1,280 

100.0 

1,280 

100.0 

1,280 

100.0 

1,280 

100.0 

32.2 

426 

33.2 

444 

34.6 

447 

35.0 

507 

39.7 

15.6 

166 

13.0 

184 

14.4 

182 

14.3 

174 

13.6 

12.6 

163 

12.7 

171 

13.4 

149 

11.6 

155 

12.1 

10.9 

124 

9.7 

131 

10.2 

151 

11.8 

123 

9.6 

4.3 

80 

6.2 

41 

3.2 

64 

5.0 

37 

2.9 

10.0 

107 

8.4 

110 

8.6 

101 

7.9 

97 

7.6 

2.0 

23 

1.8 

27 

2.1 

25 

2.0 

27 

2.1 

3.2 

73 

5.7 

51 

4.0 

44 

3.4 

46 

3.6 

2.1 

33 

2.6 

34 

2.7 

30 

2.3 

32 

2.5 

1.9 

32 

2.5 

28 

2.2 

18 

1.4 

21 

1.6 

1.0 

15 

1.2 

13 

1.0 

13 

1.0 

12 

.9 

1.3 

8 

.6 

6 

.5 

16 

1.2 

9 

.7 

2.3 

20 

1.6 

32 

2.5 

28 

2.2 

27 

2.1 

.6 

10 

.8 

8 

.6 

12 

.9 

13 

1.0 

Dol. 

1,280 


381 
296 
229 

73 


Per. 
100.0 


29.8 
23.1 
17.9 

5.7 


2.4 
5.7 
1.1 
5.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.1 
.0 

5.1 


Families  having  total  value  of  family  living  of  $1,730 


1,730 


410 

230 
167 
176 


123 
298 
42 
87 
68 
44 
25 
0 

55 


23.7 

13.3 

9.7 

10.2 


7.1 
17.3 
2.4 
5.0 
3.9 
2.5 
1.4 
.0 

3.2 


1,730 


447 
210 
207 
161 


106 

288 

36 

108 

60 

28 

23 

2 

50 


LOO.O 


25.9 

12.1 

12.0 

9.3 


6.1 
16.7 
2.1 
6.2 
3.5 
1.6 
1.3 


1,730 


473 
291 
226 
186 


40 
227 
32 
57 
45 
26 
20 
37 

60 


100.0 


27.3 
16.8 
13.1 
10.8 


2.3 
13.1 
1.8 
3.3 
2.6 
1.5 
1.2 
2.1 


3.5 


1,730  100. 0 


477 
238 
224 
160 


85 

255 

31 

110 

43 

23 

18 

5 

47 


27.6 
13.8 
12.9 
9.2 


4.9 
14.8 
1.8 
6.4 
2.5 
1.3 
1.0 
.3 

2.7 


1,730  LOO.O 


528 
248 
205 
173 


86 
204 
37 
75 
48 
33 
20 
15 

51 


30.6 
14.3 
11.8 
10.0 


5.0 
11.8 
2.1 
4.3 
2.8 
1.9 
1.2 
.9 

2.9 


1,730 


539 
229 
199 
188 


59 
208 
36 
71 
51 
27 
20 
31 

61 


31.2 
13.2 
11.5 
10.9 


3.4 
12.0 
2.1 
4.1 
2.9 
1.6 
1.2 
1.8 

3.5 


1,730 


593 
212 
196 
164 


75 
228 
35 
61 
50 
29 
20 
14 

41 


1,730  100.0 


34.2 
12.3 
11.3 
9.5 


4.3 
13.2 
2.0 
3.5 
2.9 
1.7 
1.2 


422 
300 
335 
113 


52 
181 
26 
90 
29 
15 
21 
0 

126 


24.4 

17.3 

19.4 

6.5 


3.0 
10.4 
1.5 
5.2 
1.7 


See  Glossary  tor  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table.   Data  derived  by  interpolation  from  averages  shown  in  tables  14  and  15.   Some  smoothing  of 

trend  lines  has  been  done. 
Includes  expenditures  for  education  of  husband  and  wife,  such  as  graduate  study,  special  lessons,  correspondence  courses,  etc. 
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The  First  Baby 

The  coming  of   the  first  baby  changes  the  pattern  of  household  spending,   but 
differences  between  the  outlays  of  young  families  without  children  and  those  with  a 
child  under  2  years  were  less  marked  than  differences  between  the  families  of  hus- 
band and  wife  only,    at  the  two  age  extremes  discussed  above. 

The  money  value  of  the  year's  food  was  $41  greater  for  the  families  with  a 
child  under  2  than  for  those  without  children— $309  as  compared  with  $268— at  the 
value-of-living  point  $840.     Outlays  for  household  operation  were  greater  too,   $116 
and  $99,  perhaps  because  of  more  household  help  and  more  laundry  and  cleaning  sup- 
plies.    Heating  bills  may  have  been  similar,   although  the  homes  of  the  families  with 
a  baby  tended  to  be  smaller  than  those  of  the  childless  group;   relatively  fewer  had 
6  or  more  rooms,   27  percent  as  compared  with  42  percent.     The  former  families,  how- 
ever, may  have  kept  their  homes  warmer.     The  higher  medical  care  bills  of  the  fami- 
lies with  a  baby— $54  &£  compared  with  $35~Probably  reflect  both  the  physician's 
services  for  the  child  and  some   instances  of  expenses  incident  to  childbirth  (table  2) 

With  expenditures  for  some  budget  items  mounting,   the  young  parents  had  to  de- 
crease amounts  spent   for  others.      Their  average  outlays  for  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment, $46,  were  $30  below  those  of  the  families  without  children.     This  cut  may  not 
have  been  difficult  to  make,    since  homes  probably  were  more  adequately  furnished  by 
the  time  the  baby  arrived  than  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  married  life.      The  reduc- 
tion of  $40  in  automobile  expenditures— from  an  average  of  $88  to  $48—  doubtless 
represented  more  of  a  sacrifice  than  limiting  additions  to  the  family's  household 
goods. 

The  average  value  of  the  year's  additions  to  the  family  wardrobe  (purchases  and 
garments  received  as  gift  or  pay)  was  much  the  same  for  the  families  with  a  baby  as 
for  those  without,  at  the  value-of-living  point  $840— differing  by  only  $4.     How- 
ever, money  expenditures  for  the  wife's  clothing  were  reduced  by  $9  and  for  the  hus- 
band's by  $8,  as  is  shown  be  low  by  data  for  this  value-of-living  level: 

Family  members  and  Money  value  of  year's  clothing  in  families-- 

additions  to  the  Without  children;  With  one  child 

clothing  supply:  wife  under  30  under  2  years 

All  members: 

Total  additions $67  $63 

Purchases 62  50 

Gifts  if 5  13 

Husband: 

Total  additions 31  23 

Purchases 29  21 

Gifts  1/ 2  2 

Wife: 

Total  additions 36  27 

Purchases 33  23 

Gifts^/    3  4 

Child: 

Total  additions -  13 

Purchases  -  6 

Gifts -  7 

If  Includes  also  value  of  clotning  received  as  pay  for  services. 

463512  O  -  42  -  2 
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Gifts  of  clothing  provided  more  than  half  of  the  additions  to  babies'   wardrobes, 
having  an  average  money  value  of  $7  as  compared  with  $6  for  garments  purchased.     In 
fact,   about  one  family  in  four  bought  no  clothing  for  the  baby  during  the  year,   appar- 
ently having  sufficient  garments  furnished  by  relatives  and  friends*     Without  these 
presents  for  the  baby,   the  outlays  for  dress  by  husbands  and  wives  would  probably  have 
been  cut  more  drastically  or'  other  ways  of  economizing  would  have  had  to  be  found. 

At  higher  levels  of  living — the  $1,280  and  the  $1,730  points— the  changes  in 
pattern  of  consumption  that  were  wrought  by  the  addition  of  a  baby  to  the  household 
were  much  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  lower  level,   $840.     The  sum  of  the  aver- 
age value  of  food,  housing,  household  operation,   and  medical  care  was  $82  greater  for 
the  families  with  a  child  under  2  than  for  the  young  families  without  children  at  the 
point  $1,280;  but  the  latter  group  -offset  this  difference  by  spending  more  for  fur- 
nishings end  equipment,   the  automobile,   clothing,   gifts  and  welfare,   tobacco,  personal 
care,  reading,  recreation,   and  miscellaneous  items  (table  3)* 

Families  With  an  Older  Son  or  Daughter 
(Age  Range  16-29) 

The  pattern  of  spending  of  the  family  with  a  son  or  daughter  in  the  late  teens 
or  the  early  twenties  (as  were  most  of  those  in  the  age  range  16-29  in  the  households 
studied)   differs  from  that  of  the  family  with  a  baby,  because  of  the  changes  that  age 
brings  in  the  needs  and  wants  of  both  parents  and  child. 

The  greater  food  needs  of  the  grown  son  or  daughter  than  of  t\e  baby  would  have 
meant  appreciably  higher  money  outlays  if  the  older  families  had  se-"vel  meals  of  the 
same  sort  as  the  younger.     But  the  average  value  of  the  year's  food  supplies  for  the 
two  groups  differed  by  only  $9 — $318  for  the  older  as  comoared  w!  fch  $309  for  the 
younger— at  the  value-of-living  point  $840  (table  2),     The  former  families  offset 
their  greater  food  needs,   in  part,  by  more  economical  meals,   as  will  be  seen  later. 

Dress  holds  an  important  place  in  the  scale  of  values  of  the  girl  or  boy  of  high 
school  age  or  beyond— this  16—29  age  groups   but  it  has  become  of  less  concern  to  par- 
ents j   as  a  rule,   than  when  they  were  younger  and  the  child  was  a  baby.     The  year's  ad- 
ditions to  the  wardrobes  of  the  families  with  one  older  child  at  home  were  valued  at 
$73 1   $10  more  than  for  families  with  a  baby.     Money  expenditures  showed  an  even  great- 
er difference,  $16.      The  outlays  for  the  clothing  of  the  older  child  were  $26  higher 
than  for  the  younger;   but  the  outlays  for  the  older  parents  were  lower,   as  is  shown 
below  by  data  for  the  value=of- living  point  $840. 

Money  value  of  clothing  received  during 
Family  members  and  the  year  hy  families  with  one  child- 

additions  to  the 
clothing  supply? 

All  members: 

Total  additions. . .  , . , 

Purchases 

Gifts ; 

Husbands  Purchases. ............... 

Wife:  Purchases. , 

Child:  Purchases 


Under  2 

In 

the  age 

years 

range  16-29 

$63 

$73 

50 

66 

13 

7 

21 

17 

23 

17 

6 

32 
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The  housing  of  the  older  families  was  better  than  that  of  the  younger,    the 
average  money  value  being  $156  and  $120,   respectively.     Doubtless,   more  of  the 
older  families  owned  their  homes,    since  prevalence  of  ownership  increases  with  age. 

Education  expenditures  for  the  high  school  child  are  greater  than  those  of  his 
grade  school  brother.     A  text  on  geometry  or  Spanish  generally  is  more  expensive  than 
a  reader  or  arithmetic  book,    and  also  the  older  child  may  need  more  texts  than  the 
younger.     If  the  child  goes  on  to  college  his  education  outlays  are  even  greater,   as 
is  illustrated  below  by  data  for  village  families  in  selected  income  classes: 

Average  education  expenditures  per  child  attending 
school  by  families  in  the  family-income  class  }J— 

Type  of  school:  $750-$999  $1,500-$ 1,749  $2,000-$2,499 

Elementary  school $2.48  $3-65  $3-24 

High  school 4.90  6.29  8.93 

College  or  university 101. 25  9?  -69  l6l.  25 

1/     From  table  4  °f  the  report     Family  Expenditures  for  Education,  Heading, 
Recreation  and  Tobacco,  Misc.  Pub.  45^- 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  parents  at   the  family- income  class  $500-$999 
with  a  son  or  daughter  in  the  age-range  16-29  spent  for  formal  education.     Expendi- 
tures of  these  families  averaged  $25,   indicating  that  some  of  the  children  were  in 
college  and  some  in  high  school.      Some  communities  furnished  text  books  and  supplies, 
and  boys  and  girls  were  able,   therefore,   to  attend  school  without  direct  outlays  by 
their  parents.      The  number  of  families  spending  for  education,    therefore,    is  smaller 
than  the  number  with  children  in  school.     The  average  amount  spent  by  all  families 
at  this  value-of-living  level   ($840)   was  $8     (table  2).     Among  the  families  with  a 
child  under  two,    amounts  spent  for  formal  education  were  limited  to  those  of  a  few 
husbands  or  wives  spending  for  correspondence  courses,   special  lessons,   or  study  at 
a  graduate  or  technical  school. 

The  higher  money  value  of  food,    clothing,  housing,   and  education  for   the  group 
with  the  older  child  than  for  the  group  with  the  baby  was  offset  by  lower  expenditures 
for  furnishings,    medical  care,   recreation,    and  tobacco.     Purchases  of  furnishings  and 
equipment  by  the  older  families  added  up  to  $16  apiece,   $30   less  than  for  the  younger, 
and  probably  were  for   the  most  part  replacements  of  worn-out  or  broken  articles  such 
as  towels,  bedding,    dishes,  and  light  bulbs.     The  younger  group's  purchases  may  have 
included  additions,    as  well.      That  medical  care  outlays  of  the  younger  group  were  the 
larger  is  due  no  doubt  to  inclusion  of  expenses  for  cases  of  childbirth  in  the  total 
and  to  the  somewhat  greater  likelihood  of  need  for  physician's  services  for  a  baby 
than  for  a  high  school  boy  or  girl.     The  difference  in  amounts  spent  for  recreation 
was  due  largely  to  the  younger  families*   higher  expenditures  for  the  subgroup   includ- 
ing toys,   radio,    sheet  music  and  musical  instruments,    cameras  and  photographic  sup- 
plies, and  the  like. 

At  higher   income  levels,   the  differences  between  the  older  and  younger  one- 
child  families  resembled  those  found  at   the  lower  value-of-living  point  ($840).     The 
sum  of  the  average  value  of  "the  year's  food,  housing,   clothing,   and  education  was  $8l 
greater  for  the  group  with  a  son  or  daughter  aged  16-29  than  for  the  group  with  a 
child  under  2  at  the  point  $1,280.     But   the  latter  families  spent  $8l  more  than  the 
former  for  furnishings  and  equipment,    medical  care,   recreation,   and  the  automobile 
(table  3). 
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Two  Children  Versus  One 


Two  young  children  versus  one 

Young  parents  with  two  children  under  5  find  that  they  can  not  use  the  same 
pattern  for  their  year's  "budget  that  they  used  when  the  first  child  was  a  baby  under 
two.  Needs  for  food  and  clothing  are  greater  and  increases  for  these  categories 
mean  economies  elsewhere.  The  value  of  the  year*  s  food  supply  would  be  $23  greater 
than  when  they  had  but  one  child,  if  they  distributed  their  funds  according  to  the 
pattern  shown  by  the  averages  for  families  at  the  value-of- living  point  $840  (table 
2).  But  even  with  this  increase,  food  economies  would  be  necessary. 

The  value  of  additions  to  the  family  wardrobe  during  the  year  would  be  $14 
greater  in  their  new  budget  than  in  their  old.  Not  all  of  this  increase  would  be 
met  by  money  outlays,  however,   About  one-third,  garments  valued  at  $5,  would  be 
gifts— probably  for  the  children,  for  the  most  part.  Dress  expenditures  of  husbands 
and  wives  would  change  but  little  as  is  shown  below  by  data  for  the  value-of-living 
point  $840: 


Family  members  and  additions 
to  the  clothing  supply: 

All  members: 

Total  additions 

Purchases 

Gifts 

Husband:  Purchases 

Wife:  Purchases 

Child  under  2:  Purchases • 
Child  2-5:  Purchases 


Money  value  of  year's  clothing 
by  families  with— 


One  child 

Two  children 

under  2 

under  5 

63 

77 

50 

59 

13 

18 

21 

23 

23 

22 

6 

5 

- 

3 

Less  would  be  spent  for  furnishings  and  equipment  than  in  the  earlier  years  of 
married  life  when  there  was  but  one  child,  $27  as  compared  with  $46.  Medical  care 
expenditures  of  the  families  with  two  children  were  $10  lower  than  for  those  with 
but  one,  perhaps  because  mothers  were  better  able  to  cope  with  the  minor  illnesses 
of  a  baby  by  the  time  the  second  child  arrived. 


At  higher  income  levels  where  there  were  more  opportunities  for  choices  in 
ways  of  spending,  the  patterns  of  distribution  of  value  of  living  of  these  two 
groups  showed  differences  not  found  at  the  lower  level.  Automobile  expenditures  for 
the  families  with  two  children  were  $33  lower— $255  compared  with  $288— than  for  the 
one-child  group  at  the  value-of-living  point  $1,73^  (table  3)*  The  latter  families 
were  younger  and  perhaps  more  interested  in  the  types  of 'social  activities  they  had 
in  their  early  married  life;  their  wants  probably  were  more  like  those  of  the  child- 
less families  with  wives  under  30  than  were  wants  of  the  two-children  families.  Ex- 
penditures for  medical  care  and  for  clothing  were  much  the  same  for  the  two  groups 
at  both  of  the  higher  levels. 
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Two  older  children  versus  one 

"When  married  women  get  together  they  always  talk  about  their  grocery  bills 
instead  of  something  really  interesting"  a  young  college  girl  once  grumbled.  A 
look  at  the  pattern  of  distribution  of  funds  at  the  value-of- living  level  $840  ex- 
plains why  the  prices  of  bread  and  meat  are  of  keen  concern  to  homemakers.  Food 
took  44  percent  of  the  total  value  of  living  of  families  with  two  children  of  the 
large-appetite  age — the  younger  in  high  school  (age  range  12-15)  and  the  older  in 
his  late  teens  or  early  twenties  (age  range  lt?-2°/).  The  year's  food  supply  of  these 
families  had  an  average  value  of  $366,  $4$  more  than  for  families  with  only  one 
older  son  or  daughter  (table  2). 

The  average  value  of  clothing  (purchases  and  gifts)  was  $13  greater  for  the 
families  with  two  children  than  for  those  with  but  one  child.  But  this  increase  was 
not  enough  to  give  the  parents  and  the  older  son  or  daughter  in  the  former  homes 
dress  allowances  as  large  as  those  afforded  by  these  members  in  the  latter,  smaller 
families,  as  is  illustrated  below  by  data  for  the  value-of-living  point  $840: 

Money  value  of  year's  clothing 
by  families  with-- 
Family  members  and  additions 
to  the  clothing  supply: 

All  members: 

Total  additions  

Purchases 

Gifts 

Husband:     Purchases 

Wife:     Purchases 

Child,    16-29:     Purchases.. 
Child,    12-15:     Purchases. . 


To  offset  their  larger  bills  for  food  and  clothing,   the  families  with  two 
children  practiced  economies  that  kept  the  average  money  value  of  their  housing, 
household  operation,   and  automobile  purchase  and  operation  $57  below  the  average  for 
the  one-child  group. 

At  higher   levels  the  patterns  of  living  of  these  two  groups — the  families  with 
one  son  or  daughter  aged  lc-29  and  those  with  an  additional  child  aged   12-15 — dif- 
fered much  as  at  the  $840  point.     At  the  $1,280  point  the  average  value  of  food  was 
$36  more  for  the  two-children  families  than  for  those  with  one  child;    of  clothing, 
$12  more;    of  furnishings  and  equipment,    $9  more— a  total  of  $57  for  these  three 
categories.     As  offsets,   the  average  money  value  of  housing  was  $l8  less;    of  house- 
hold operation,   $12  less;    and  of  automobile  purchase  and  operation,   $27  less.     At 
the  point  above,   $1,73C\   the  value  of  food  of  the  larger  families  was  $66  greater 
than  that  of  the  smaller;    the  value  of  housing  and  household  operation,   $89  less 
(table  3). 


One  child 

Two 

children, 

aged  16-29 

older , 

aged  16-29; 

younger, aged  12-15 

$73 

$86 

66 

79 

7 

7 

17 

16 

17 

16 

32 

30 

- 

17 
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Three  or  Four  Children  Under  16 


The  family  with  three  or  four  children  under  16  could  almost  adopt  the  budget 
of  its  neighbor  with  two  children,  the  older  in  the  age  range  6-11  and  the  younger, 
2-11,  at  the  value-of-living  point  $840.  The  food  bills  of  the  larger  family  would  be 
a  little  higher,  $366  as  compared  with  $352.  if  both  divided  their  funds  for  living 
according  to  the  patterns  indicated  by  the  averages  for  their  respective  family-compo- 
sition groups  (table  2).  With  only  $14  sore  to  spend  on  the  year's  food  and  two  more 
children  to  feed,  the  mother  in  the  former  family  would  have  to  plan  less  expensive 
meals,  keeping  the  money  value  down  to  $0,073  a  m^al  per  food-expenditure-unit— about 
two  cents  less  than  for  the  smaller  families. ilies.  (See  Glossary,  Food- expenditure  Unit.) 

Holding  outlays  for  dress  at  about  the  same  level  as  those  of  their  neighbor 
could  only  be  done  by  spending  about  one-fifth  less  for  the  clothing  of  the  husband, 
wife,  and  each  child  in  the  larger  family,  as  is  illustrated  below  by  data  for  the 
value-of-living  point  $840: 

Money  value  of  year's  clothing  by  families  with— 

Family  members  and  addi-         Two  children,  Three  or  four 

tions  to  the  clothing  supply:     older,  6-11;  children  all 

younger,  2-11  under  l6 
All  members: 

Total  additions $78  $77 

Purchases 63  63 

Gifts 15  14 

Husband:     Purchases 21  17 

fifes     Purchases.. 21  l6 

Children:     Purchases. . 21  30 

Average  expenditures  for  medical  care  were  somewhat  greater  for  the  large  than 
the  smaller  families.     Perhaps  there  were  infants  in  some  of  the  former  homes,  while 
in  the  latter  all  children  were  aged  two  or  more.     To  offset  their  greater  outlays  for 
food  and  medical  care,   the  families  with  three  or  four  children  economized  more  on 
purchases  of  furnishings  and  equipment,   the  automobile,  and  recreation. 

At  each  of  the  two  higher  living  levels  the  average  value  of  the  year's  food 
supply  of  the  larger  families  was  about  $64  greater  than  that  of  the  smaller,  but  the 
value  per  unit-meal  was  about  one  cent  less  (table  3)*     The  homemaker  that  could  feed 
her  family  as  well  as  a  neighbor  fed  hers  on  one  cent  a  meal  less  would  have  to  be  un- 
usually skilled  in  meal  planning,    food  buying,   and  cooking. 

Clothing  outlays  at  the  higher   levels  were  somewhat  lower  for  the  families  with 
three  or  four  children  than  for  those  with  two,   instead  of  approximately  the  same  as 
at  the  lower  level.     Perhaps  it  was  easier  to  economize  on  clothing,  using  hand-me- 
downs  for  the  younger  children,   than  to  keep  food  bills  down.     Average  amounts  spent 
for  medical  care  were  somewhat  smaller,    too— a  point  of  difference  from  the  lower 
level,   due  perhaps  to  fewer  babies  in  the  more  well-to-do  families. 

Automobile  expenditures  of  the  larger  families  were  kept  below  those  of  the 
smaller  at  the  point  $1,280  as  at  the  lower  living  level.     But  at  the  higher  point, 
$1,730.   the  former  families  spent   more— $228  as  compared  with  $204. 
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FOOD 

The  family's  food  bill  reflects  an  increase  in  the  number  and  age  of  children 
much  more  clearly  than  do  expenditures  for  such  things  as  housing  and  the  automobile, 
as  has  been  seen.     A  second  child  added  to  the  household  must  hare  his  own  food,  but 
he  can  share  the  room  of  his  older  brother  and  ride  in  the  family  car.     The  rise  in 
outlays  for  food,  however,  with  the  addition  of  another  family  member  to  be  fed,  does 
not  correspond  to  the  increase  in  food  needs.     Thus,  the  addition  of  a  person  in  the 
age  range  l6-29  to  t*16  household  of  a  married  couple  without  children  would  probably 
increase  food  needs  by  about  50  percent;  but  the  money  value  of  the  food  consumed 
would  rise  by  a  much  smaller  proportion,   if  the  total  value  of  living  remained  un- 
changed.    Among  families  in  the  income  class  $500-$°/99i   tbjB  average  money  value  of 
the  year's  food  (purchased,  home-produced,   and  received  as  gift  or  pay)  was  $270  for 
childless  families  in  which  the  wife  was  under  30;  $333  ^or  older  families  with  a  son 
or  daughter  in  the  age  range  io-29  years-- an  increase  of  $63,  23  instead  of  50  percent. 
Even  arcing  the  more  well-to-do  families  at  the  level  $1,500-$  1,999 »  better  able  to 
afford  expenditures  in  accord  with  needs,   the  average  for  the  older  group  was  only  15 
percent  greater  than  for  the  younger,  $480  compared  with  $Al6  (table  4)  • 

Comparison  of  other  groups  provides  similar  evidence  of  the  failure  of  food  out- 
lays to  increase  in  accordance  with  dietary  needs.     Thus,  the  food  requirements  of  a 
family  with  two  children,   one  of  12-15  years  and  the  other  l6-29,  probably  would  be 
about  double  those  of  the  young  husband  and  wife;  but  the  average  money  value  of  the 
food  of  families  of  the  former  type  was  $374.  only  39  percent  (instead  of  100  percent) 
above  the  average  for  the  latter  type  at  this  income  level. 

A  homemaker  discussing  the  decline  in  retail  prices  of  food  in  the  depression 
days  of  the  early  30' s  remarked,   M0ur  grocery  bills  didn't  get  smaller;   the  boys  ate 
up  the  fall  in  the  price  level."     Small  wonder  the  family  food  budget  did  not  profit 
by  the  low  prices;  the  food  of  a  boy  of  14  or  15  years  costs  about  one-fifth  more 
than  that  of  a  boy  of  10.     If  prices  are  stable,  if  there  is  no  obliging  decline  to 
offset  the  g  eater  food  needs  of  growing  children  with  seemingly  insatiable  appetites, 
a  family  must  count  on  economies  to  keep  food  bills  from  soaring.     But  even  careful 
management  cannot  prevent  some  increase  in  outlays  if  meals  are  already  inexpensive. 
At  the  income  level  $500-$999»  the  average  money  value  of  the  food  of  families  with 
one  child  under  2  was  $305;  for  those  with  an  older  child  in  the  age  range  12-15,  the 
value  was  $25  greater,  $330*     This  increase,  however,  is  not  enough  to  insure  as  good 
meals  for  a  family  in  the  former  group  as  in  the  latter,   since  the  food  of  a  child  of 
13  costs  about  twice  as  much  as  that  for  a  child  of   2  at  the    same  level  of  consump- 
tion. 

The  extent  cf  economies  in  food  purchases  as  persons  are  added  to  the  household 
or  as  children  grow  up  is  more  clearly  shown  by  figures  for  average  value  per  meal  per 
food-expenditure  unit  than  by  the  total  yearly  value  of  food.     The  food-expenditure 
unit  takes  account  of  sex,  age,  and  activity  of  family  members,  being  based  upon  the 
relation  between  the  amount  spent  for  food  for  a  moderately  active  adult  as  compared 
with  the  amounts  spent  for  other  household  members    at  the  same  dietary  level.     (See 
Glossary,  Food-expenditure  Unit.)     Intergroup  variations  with  respect  to  money  value 
of  food  per  unit-meal,  therefore,  reflect  differences  in  level  of  spending  for  food 
which  are  difficult  to  isolate  when  total  food  expenditures  of  families  of  different 
composition  (and  therefore,  different  dietary  needs)  are  compared. 
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The  food  of  the  young  families  with  the  wife  under  3O  bad  an  average  money  value 
of  $0,119  a  unit-meal  at  the  income   level  $50O-$999;    that  of  the  family  of  husband, 
wife,   and  a  grown  son  or  daughter,   $0,098,   about  2  cents  a  meal  less;    that  of  the  fam- 
ily with  two  grown  sons  or  daughters,  $0,089,  or  3  cents  a  meal  less.     Despite  these 
savings,   food  bills  of  the  two  latter  groups  of  families  exceeded  those  of  the  former 
and  took  a  larger  proportion  of  income— 37  percent  and  46  percent,   respectively,   as 
compared  with  32  percent  for  the  young,   2-adult  families* 

The  families  with  3  or  4  children  under  l6  to  be  fed  kept   their  food  outlays   per 
unit  at  an  even  lower  level— $0,073  a  meal,  or  more  than  4  cents  below  the  average  for 
the  young  families:  of  husband  and  wife  at  this  income  level  ($500— $999).     Not  until 
the  large  families  reached  the  level  $1,500-$1,999  did  they  have  meals  of  about  the 
same  money  value  as  those  had  by  the  young  childless  couples  at  the  level  $500-$999» 
$0,112  as  compared  with  $0,119  (tables  4  and  l6). 

The  family  with  one  child  spent  about  a  cent  a  meal  more  per  unit  than  the  fam- 
ily with  a  second  child  of  comparable  age,   at  the  income  level  $500-$999»     The  differ- 
ence in  average  money  value  of  food  per  unit-meal  was  $0,009  between  the  families  with 
one  child  aged  12-15  and  those  with  a  second  child  in  the  age  class  6-15* 

Seductions  in  food  expenditures  may  have  been  effected  by  more  careful  purchasing, 
as  by  comparing  prices  and  watching  for  bargains,  patronizing  stores  that  did  not  pro- 
vide credit  and  delivery,  buying  by  grade  and  in  quantities  as  large  as  could  be 
efficiently  stored  and  used.     Cooking  foods  at  home  instead  of  buying  ready-to-serve 
dishes,   the  skillful  use  of  left-overs,   and  care  in  reducing  waste  also  may  have  helped 
to  cut  bills.     Less  expensive  foods  may  have  been  used  instead  of  the  more  expensive 
as  stews  instead  of  roasts.     The  nutrition-wise  homemaker  knows  many  ways  of  economiz- 
ing without  reducing  the  nutritive  value  of  family  meals. 

But  there   is  a  safety  line  below  which  food  outlays  can  not  fall  and  still  pro- 
vide diets  that  are  adequate  nutritionally.     The  location  of  this  line  depends  on  food 
choices  as  well  as  food  prices.      In  19  3&   families  spending  less  than  $1.38  a  week  a  unit 
($0,063  &  unit-meal,   or  less)  would  have  had  a  slim  chance— only  1  in  20 — of  hearing 
diets  that  would  be  graded  even  fair,   if  measured  by  modern  nutrition  standards;   95  per- 
cent would  have  had  poor  diets;   none,    good.    Even  the  families  whose  expenditures  fell 
within  the  range  $1.38-$2.07  would  have  been  about  three  times  as  likely  to  have  poor 
as  fair  meals,   according  to  the  following  data  from  a  study  of  food  records  of  village 
and  small-city  families  in  the  North  and  West: 

Money  value  of  food  per  week  Percentage  of  families  with  diets  graded— 

per  food-expenditure  unit:    l/  Good  Fair  Poor 

$0.69  -  $1.37 0  5  95 

$1.38  -  $2.07 0  27  73 

$2.08  -  $2.76 6  61  33 

$2.77  -  $3.45 24  64  12 

$3.46  -  $4.14 52  44  4 

$4.15  -  $4.83 69  ■                 28  3 

l/  Data  from  table  14,  Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Levels,  Misc.  Pub.  452 
and  from  unpublished  tabulations.    These  six  value-of-food  classes  correspond 
with  the  six  lowest  classes  shown  in  table  16  based  on  money  value  of  food 
per  unit-meal,   instead  of  per  week  as  in  this  leader  table. 
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Large  families  were  likely  to  spend  so  little  for  food  that  their  diets  were  be- 
low the  safety  line,  nutritionally,  when  incomes  were  as  limited  as  at  the  level  $500- 
$999 •     Of  the  group  with  three  or  four  children  under  l6,  about  three-fourths  probably 
had  diets  that  would  be  graded  poor;   fewer  than  1  percent,   diets  that  would  be  graded 
good,   according  to  evidence  provided  by  the  money  value  of  their  food.     Almost  nine- 
tenths  were  in  one  of  the  two  lower  food- spending  classes  shown  above;   that  is,  their 
weekly  expenditures  fell  below  $2.07  a  unit,  being  less  than  $0,095  a  unit-meal.     About 
one-fourth  were  in  the  lowest  of  the  five  classes  and  only  11  percent  were  in  the  third, 
i.e. ,$2.08-$2.76  (tables  4  and  l6) .     Even  at  this  third  level,  diets  of  about  one-third 
of  the  families  would  be  graded  poor;   as  few  as  6  percent,  good.     Only  a  homemaker  with 
unusual  skill  in  food  buying  and  meal  planning  could  so  manage  food  funds  that  10  to  13 
cents  a  unit-meal  ($2.08-$2.7&  a  unit,  weekly)  would  provide  her  family  with  a  good 
diet — that  is,   a  diet  furnishing  the  essential  quantities  of  the  important  nutrients 
plus  a  margin  of  safety. 

Even  the  families  with  only  one  grade-school  child  to  feed  were  not  likely  to 
spend  enough  to  have  good  diets  at  this  income  level  ($5O0-$999) •     Only  about  9  Pe*' 
cent  of  the  group  with  a  child  in  the  age  class  6—11  would  have  had  diets  classed  as 
good,  if  they  used  their  limited  food  funds  in  about  the  same  way  as  the  families 
whose  records  were  analyzed.     Diets  of  about  one-half  would  have  been  fair;   of  42 
percent  poor.     While  this  picture  is  better  than  that  for  large  families — about  half 
the  likelihood  of  being  in  the  poor-diet  class — it  is  far  from  satisfactory.     If  we  are 
to  reach  the  goal  of  being  a  well-fed  nation,   low-income  families  of  all  types—the 
small  as  well  as  the  large-~must  have  more  help  in  making  the  most  of  their  food  money. 
Fair  diets  could  have  replaced  poor  for  most  of  the  families  at  the  second  lowest  spending 
level,  had  they  used  their  food  funds  to  better  advantage.     But,  in  addition,  we  must 
somehow  manage  to  help  families  rise  to  higher  income  levels  where  more  money  can  be 
spent  for  food. 

Even  when  income  was  appreciably  higher,  $1,500-$1,999»   almost  one-fifth,   19 
percent,  of  the  families  with  three  or  four  children  under  l6  were  spending  less  than 
$0,095  a  v&al  a  unit;  6  percent  of  those  with  a  child  aged  6-11.     None  of  the  families 
of  either  group  was  at  the  lowest  food-spending  level  (less  than  $0,063  a  unit-meal). 
That  any  families  with  incomes  this  high  had  food  outlays  below  the  point  where  good 
diets  were  even  remotely  probable  seems  surprising.     Perhaps  some  did  not  appreciate 
the  importance  of  good  nutrition  to  health  and  vigor;  perhaps  some  were  poor  managers 
and  let  wants  for  other  things,   less  essential  for  well-being  in  the  long  run  but 
highly  desirable  at  the  moment,   take  part  of  the  money  that  should  have  gone  for  food. 
Some,  of  course,  must   have  had  to  meet  unusually  heavy  demands  upon  income,   as  for 
serious  illness  or  to  help  relatives;    such  money-taking  emergencies  come  to  all  families, 
at  some  time. 

The  older  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  low-income  one-child  family,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  food  expenditures  would  be  below  the  level  where  families  achieved  diets 
classed  as  good.     About  half  of  the  families  with  a  grown  son  or  daughter  (age  class 
I6-29)   spent  less  than  $0,095  a  unit-meal,  and  thus  fell  in  one  of  the  two  lower  spend- 
ing classes;  46  percent  of  the  families  with  a  child  aged  12-15;  35  percent  of  those 
with  a  child  aged  6-11;   and  27  percent  of  those  with  a  baby  under  2.     Among  the  more 
well-to-do  families  in  the  income  class  $1,500-$1,999,  the  relationship  between  the 
child's  age  and  food  needs  and  the  proportion  of  families  at  this  low  food-spending 
level  was  less  clearly  defined.     About  as  many  of  the  group  with  a  grown  son  or  daugh- 
ter as  of  the  group  with  a  grade  school  child  spent  less  than  $0,095  a  unit-meal. 
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HOUSING  AND  HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION 


Home-owning  families  generally  live   in  somewhat  better  houses  than  renters  with 
comparable  incomes.      Among  village  families  at  the   income  level  $1,000-$1,249.    the 
average  yearly  rental  value  of  the  owned  homes  was  $198  as  compared  with  $155  f°r  ^® 
rented.     Similar  differences  were  found  at  levels  above  and  below  this,   as  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures: 

Average  yearly  rental  Average  yearly  expend! - 

Family- income  class:  1_/  value  of  owned  homes  tures  for  ranted  homes 

$500-$749 $169  $112 

$1,000-$1,249 198  155 

$i,500-$i,749 244  188 

$2,500-$2,999 287  267 

l]     Data  are  from  tables  2  and  6     of  the  report  Family  Expenditures  for  Housing  and 
Household  Operation,  Misc.  Pub.  432> 

The  higher  value  of  a  year's  occupancy  of  an  owned  than  of  a  rented  home  helps 
to  explain  differences  in  average  value  of  housing  among  the  several  family-composi- 
tion groups,    since  the  extent  of  ownership  varied  widely.     The  older  families  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  owners  than  were  the  young.     Thus,   82  percent  of  the  families 
in  which  the  wife  was  60  or  more  lived  in  owned  homes  at  the  income  level  $1,000- 
$1,499:    12  percent  of  the  families  in  which  the  wife  was  under  30  (table  24).     Average 
value  of  housing  for  the  year  was  $252  for  the  older  group,  owners  and  renters;    $172 
for  the  younger  (table  15). 

Even  at  higher  income  levels  the  proportion  of  owning  families  was  comparatively 
small,   as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  data  for  selected  income  classes: 

Family-income  class  and  Percentage  of  families  by  tenure 

age  of  wife  in  families  Owners  l/    Renters  l/  ^M"6*1      .         Rent-free  2/ 

...  ....  — '  — '    tenure  2/  — ' 

without  children  :  — ' 

$500-$999: 

Under   30  years 11  8l  0  8 

oO  years  or  older 89  11  0  0 

$1,000-$1,499: 

Under  30  years 12       '13  4  11 

60  years  or  older 82         12        0  6 

$l,500-$l,999: 

Under   30  years 4  89  0  7 

60  years  or  older 89  11  0  0 

l}  Data  for  other  a£e  groups  and  income  classes  are   shown  in  table  25- 
2J  From  unpublished  data. 
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Homes  of  the  older  families  without  children — those  in  which  the  wife  was  aged 
GO   or  more — were  larger  than  those  of  the  younger  group  in  which  the  wife  was  under 
30.  At  the  income  level  $l,0OO-$l,499.  for  example,  90  percent  of  the  older  group 
lived  in  houses  having  6  or  more  rooms;  more  than  one-fourth,  2J  percent,  had  at 
least  8  rooms.  Less  than  half,  46  percent,  of  the  younger  families  had  as  many  as  6 
rooms;  only  4  percent  as  many  as  8.  Homes  of  11  percent  of  the  younger  families  had 
hut  3  or  fewer  rooms,  while  none  of  the  older  group  had  such  small  quarters  (tables 
5  and  25). 

Many  of  the  older  husbands  and  wives  had  bought  their  roomy  houses  when  their 
children  were  at  home.  After  the  children  nad  grown  up  and  left,  they  could  not  ad- 
just space  to  their  reduced  needs  except  by  selling  their  property.  The  younger 
families,  renting,  could  shop  around  for  quarters  providing  the  number  of  rooms  they 
wanted.  Furthermore,  the  difference  in  the  size  of  homes  of  the  two  generations 
probably  represents  a  change  both  in  needs  and  in  standards  of  living  since  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  Families  were  larger  in  those  days  than  now.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  three  decades  ago  when  many  of  the  older  group  became  home  owners,  a  6- 
room  house  ranked  higher  in  a  family's  scale  of  wants  than  today,  given  the  same  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  sheltered.  The  automobile  had  not  been  offered  at  a  price  with- 
in the  reach  of  moderate- income  groups  thirty  years  ago,  and,  therefore,  did  not  com- 
pete with  home  purchase  and  space  for  living  as  it  does  in  the  budget  of  the  modern 
family. 

Among  the  families  with  children,  as  among  those  without,  age  of  husband  and 
wife  (and  consequent  likelihood  of  home  ownership)  seems  to  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  determining  value  of  the  year's  housing  and  size  of  living  quarters.  At 
the  income  level  $500-$999t  the  average  value  of  housing  of  the  young  families  with 
a  child  under  2  years  was  $119?  of  the  older  group  with  a  child  in  the  age  range  l6- 
29,  $170,  $51  more.   The  average  number  of  rooms  in  the  homes  of  the  former  group  was 
4.85;  in  those  of  the  latter  group,  6.24  (table  5)* 

Families  with  three  or  four  children  under  l6  apparently  sought  space;  64  per- 
cent of  those  in  the  income  class  $500-$999  lived  in  6-room  or  larger  dwellings.  But 
the  average  value  of  their  housing  for  the  year,  $124,  was  below  that  of  all  but  three 
of  the  15  other  family-composition  groups.  Perhaps  the  large  families  found  the  space 
they  needed  in  old  houses,  lacking  some  of  the  modem  conveniences  and  comforts  and, 
therefore,  having  a  somewhat  lower  rental  value  than  the  smaller,  more  modern  homes. 
Or  they  may  have  accepted  less  desirable  locations,  with  lower  rents  per  room. 

Differences  among  the  family-composition  groups  followed  a  somewhat  less  con- 
sistent pattern  at  the  higher  income  levels  than  at  this  one— $500-$999-  However,  the 
young  families  tended  to  rank  below  the  older  with  respect  to  size  of  quarters  at  all 
levels.  In  the  income  class  $l,500-$l,999t  *he  three  groups  in  which  only  60  percent 
or  fewer  of  the  families  had  o  or  more  rooms  were  the  young  families— those  without 
children  and  with  the  wife  under  ^0;    those  with  one  child  under  2;  and  those  with  one 
child,  aged  2-5*  From  75  *°  100  percent  of  most  of  the  other  family-composition  groups 
had  houses  of  6  rooms  or  larger.   The  three  groups  ranking  low  at  most  income  levels 
with  respect  to  average  value  of  the  year's  housing  were  the  young  families  without 
children,  those  with  one  child  under  2,  and  those  with  3  or  4  children  under  l6  (tables 
15  and  25) . 
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Expenditures  for  household  operation  are  closely  related  to  size  of  dwelling — 
number  of  rooms  to  be  heated  and  lighted— in  villages  such  as  these,  where  winters 
are  cold  and  long.      This  is  especially  true  at  income  levels  below  $1,250  where  out- 
lays for  fuel,   light,   and  refrigeration  account  for  about  four-fifths  of  the  total 
spent  for  household  operation;   household  help,   cleaning  and  laundry  supplies,  tele- 
phone and  other  miscellaneous  items  combined,   for  only  about  one-fifth.     Among  the 
village  families  with  incomes  in  the  range  $l,000-$l,249t   average  expenditures  for 
household  operation  were  divided  as  follows: 

Item:    \J  Average  expenditures 

All  household  operation . $148 

Fuel,   light ,  refrigeration 115 

Household  help 3 

Cleaning  and  laundry  supplies, 

telephone ,   other  items 30 

l/     Data  are  from  table  14  of  the  report  Family  Expenditures  for  Housing  and  House- 
hold Operation,  Misc.  Pub.  432- 


The  larger  size  of  the  homes  of  the  older  than  of  the  younger  families  without 
children  is  reflected  in  the  higher  money  value  of  household  operation  items  as  well 
as  of  the  year*  s  housing.  The  number  of  rooms  in  the  houses  of  the  group  in  which  the 
wife  was  60  or  older  averaged  6.88  as  compared  with  5*23  f°r  those  in  which  the  wife 
was  under  30  at  the  income  level  $1,000-$1,499;  average  outlays  for  household  opera- 
tion were  $195  aX1^  $147 »   respectively. 

Amounts  spent  for  household  help  were  greater  for  the  older  than  the  young 
families,  but  no  group  spent  as  much  as  $l6  a  family  at  the  level  $l,000-$l,499t   as 
is  shown  below: 

Expenditures  for  household  help  *J 
Age  of  wife  in  families 
without  children: 


Percentage  of 

Average 

Average 

families 

per 

per  family 

spending 

family 

spending 

23 

$4.37 

$18.82 

3 

.50 

16.00 

17 

8.06 

47.02 

15 

8.06 

54.63 

29 

15.27 

52.94 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-49  years 

50-59  years 

60  years  or  older 

if  From  unpublished  data. 

The  older  families  that  employed  household  help  apparently  had  such  services 
only  occasionally.     An  expenditure  of  $53  a  year  would  provide  help  for  part  of  a  day 
weekly  throughout  the  year  at  wage  rates  prevalent  in  most  of  these  villages.     A  home- 
maker  that  spent  only  $19  probably  hired  a  helper  during  house-cleaning  days  and  for 
occasional  dinners  or  parties. 
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FURNISfllNGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Expenditures 

Furnishings  and  equipment  had  a  much  more  important  place  in  the  spending  pat- 
terns of  the  young  than  the  elderly  families.     Expenditures  of  the  group  without  chil- 
dren in  which  the  wife  was  under  30  years  averaged  $76  at  the  income  level  $500-$999 — 
more  than  was  spent  for  clothing  or  medical  care.     Only  four  categories — food,  housing, 
household  operation, and  the  automobile— outranked  furnishings.     In  contrast,   for  the 
families  in  which  the  wife  was  60  or  older,   expenditures  were  only  about  one-seventh 
as  great,  averaging  $11— an  amount  equaled  by  tobacco  (table  14)  • 

Many  of  the  young  husbands  and  wives  apparently  had  started  housekeeping  with 
the  bare  essentials  in  the  way  of  furnishings  and  were  adding  to  their  household 
goods.     The  purchases  of  the  older  families  probably  were  in  large  part  replacements, 
such  as  towels  and  bedding,  brushes  and  brooms,   tumblers  and  tea  cups  to  take  the 
place  of  worn-out  or  broken  articles.     Among  the  families  at  the  level  $500-$999  iQ 
which  the  wife  wa6  under  JP,  43  pwcent  bought  rugs  or  other  floor  coverings  as  com- 
pared with  16  percent  of  those  in  -which  the  wife  was  SO  or  older;   37  percent  of  the 
former  group  and  only  8  percent  of  the  latter  bought  furniture,   as  is  shown  below: 

Percentage  of  Average 

families  buying  expenditures 


Furnishings  and  Wives  Wives  60  Wives  Wives  60 

equipment:  _l/  under  years  or  under  years  or 

30  years         older  3^  years  older 

All  articles 94  %  $76  $11 

Kitchen,   cleaning, 

laundry  equipment 80  56  3^  4 

Tableware 26  12  2  2/ 

Household  textiles 58  47  4  2 

Floor  coverings 43  ^6  7  2 

Furniture 37  8  25  2 

Lamps,  heating  stoves, 

other  art  icles 58  25  7  ! 

if  Data  for  other  age  groups  and  income  classes  are  shown  in  table  24. 
2/  Less  than  $0.50. 

The  coming  of  a  baby  probably  necessitated  such  purchases  as  a  high  chair,   go- 
cart,  bed,   and  bedding  if  these  articles  were  not  provided  by  relatives  and  friends. 
Some  of  the  young  parents  may  have  been  completing  the  furnishing  of  their  homeso 
Whatever  the  reason,   the  average  amount  spent  for  this  category  by  the  families  with 
a  young  child  tended  to  be  greater  than  the  average  for  the  older  families  with  a 
grown  son  or  daughter.     At  the  level  $500-$999>   for  example,  parents  with  one  child 
under  2  years  had  outlays  averaging  $45*   those  with  a  child  aged  2-5,  $43!   those  with 
a  son  or  daughter  aged  16-29,   $l8  (table  6). 
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The  more  well-to-do  families  do  not  have  to  limit  their  purchases  to  essentials, 
but  can  afford  to  spend  to  make  their  homes  more  attractive  and  comfortable  or  to  in- 
stall labor-saving  equipment.  Because  of  this  greater  likelihood  of  fairly  large  out- 
lays (as  for  a  mechanical  refrigerator  or  a  new  living  room  suite)  at  the  upper  income 
levels  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  cases  upon  which  averages  are  based,  dif- 
ferences among  the  family-composition  groups  were  less  consistent  than  at  the  lower 
level.  In  the  income  class  $1,000-$1,499  the  **o  youngest  groups— families  with  a  wife 
under  30  and  those  with  a  baby  under  two— outranked  the  others  in  amounts  spent  for 
furnishings,  as  at  the  level  below;  but  the  families  with  one  son  or  daughter  aged  l6- 
29  spent  more  than  the  younger  one-child  families  instead  of  less. 

When  the  second  baby  arrives,  the  family  home  may  be  more  completely  furnished 
than  when  the  first  is  born.  The  go-cart  and  high  chair  of  the  older  child  can  be 
used  for  his  little  brother.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  average  yearly  outlays  for 
furnishings  by  the  group  with  two  little  children  (under  5)  were  lower  than  those  by 
the  group  with  a  baby— $26  compared  with  $45  at  the  level  $500-$999. 

Most  parents  with  sons  or  daughters  in  the  age  range  16-29  must  have  been  in 
their  forties  or  older.  Their  homes  presumably  were  supplied  with  the  most  essential 
articles  of  furnishings  and  equipment,  so  that  purchases  could  be  limited  to  replace- 
ments if  economies  were  necessary.  Those  with  two  grown  sons  or  daughters  to  maintain 
would  find  balancing  the  budget  a  more  difficult  task  than  would  those  with  one  such 
child;  hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  outlays  of  the  former  group  for  furnishings 
averaged  only  $12  as  compared  with  $l8  for  the  latter,  smaller  families  at  this 
moderate- income  level,  $500-$999-  •*■*  higher  levels  where  families  had  more  opportuni- 
ties for  choices  of  ways  of  spending,  intergroup  differences  were  less  consistent  than 
at  this  one,  as  was  noted  above. 


Equipment  Ownership 

More  of  the  homes  of  the  older  families  without  children  than  of  the  younger 
were  provided  with  labor-saving  equipment,  perhaps  because  the  former  group  had  had 
more  time  to  accumulate  such  conveniences,  perhaps  because  they  had  felt  a  greater 
need  for  them.   Sewing  machines,  for  example,  were  owned  by  twice  as  many  of  the  fami- 
lies in  which  the  wife  was  60  or  older  as  of  those  in  which  she  was  under  3O— by  73 
percent  as  compared  with  36  percent— at  the  income  level  $500-$999  (tables  6  and  25). 
About  one  sewing  machine  in  seven  of  those  owned  by  each  of  these  two  age  groups  was 
driven  by  electricity. 

Even  among  the  more  well-to-do  of  the  younger  families — those  better  able  to  af- 
ford the  equipment  that  they  considered  important  for  homemaking  tasks— the  proportion 
of  sewing-machine  owners  was  from  one-third  to  one-half  as  great  as  among  the  older 
families  with  comparable  incomes.  Some  of  the  homemakers  of  60  or  more  who  had  raised 
several  children  doubtless  had  made  much  use  of  their  machines  for  mending  clothing  and 
bedding,  for  making  such  garments  as  dresses,  aprons,  and  nightgowns,  and  for  remodel- 
ing hand-me-downs.  Many  of  the  younger  women  had  not  met  the  problem  of  mending  sheets 
and  bath  towels;  their  trousseau  supplies  were  still  intact.  Perhaps,  too,  they  were 
less  skilled  at  sewing  than  their  mothers  had  been,  more  dependent  upon  the  ready-to- 
wear  clothing  department  of  the  local  store. 

463512  O  -  42  -  3 
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Laundry  work  was  done  at  home  by  the  great  majority  of  these  village  families. 
Only  6  percent  of  those  at  the  income  level  $750~$999  sent  their  laundry  out  and  some 
must  have  used  this  commercial  service  but  seldom,  since  average  outlays  of  the  users 
were  only  $24  a  year.  (See  the  report  on  Family  Expenditures  for  Housing  and  House- 
hold Operation,  Misc.  Pub.  432.  P«  45* )  This  doubtless  explains  the  widespread  owner- 
ship of  washing  machines  among  all  groups  of  families  and  the  comparatively  large  num- 
ber that  were  motor-driven. 

Relatively  more  of  the  older  families  without  children  than  of  the  younger  at 
this  income  level  ($500-$999)  had  washing  machines;  but  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
machines  owned  by  the  former  group  were  motor  driven.   Similarly,  more  of  the  older 
group  owned  refrigerators  but  relatively  fewer  of  the  owners  had  mechanical  (electric 
or  gas)  equipment.  Many  of  the  older  families  doubtless  had  bought  their  washing 
machines  and  refrigerators, at  a  period  when  prices  of  the  mechanical  types  were  higher 
in  relation  to  the  prices  of  the  nonmechanical  than  when  the  younger  families  made 
their  purchases.  At  income  levels  above  $1,000  the  two  age  groups  differed  less  with 
respect  to  prevalence  of  ownership  of  washing  machines  and  refrigerators  than  at  the 
level  $pOO-$999  (tables  6  and  25) . 

The  larger  homes  of  the  families  in  which  the  wife  was  60  or  older  than  of  the 
group  in  which  the  wife  was  under  30  may  have  provided  a  greater  incentive  for  owner- 
ship of  a  vacuum  cleaner.  More  than  half,  5$  percent,  of  the  former  group  and  only 
34  percent  of  the  latter  had  this  housekeeping  aid  at  the  level  $500-$999i  83  percent 
and  65  percent,  respectively,  at  the  level  $ 1,500-$ 1,999 - 

Among  the  one-child  groups,  the  older  families  (those  with  older  children) 
tended  to  outrank  the  younger  with  respect  to  equipment  ownership.  Washing  machines 
were  owned  by  86  percent  of  the  families  with  a  son  or  daughter  in  the  age  range  l6- 
29  as  compared  with  62  percent  of  those  with  a  baby  under  2  in  the  income  class  $500- 
$999 J  sewing  machines  by  76  and  50  percent,  respectively;  refrigerators,  by  53  axx^L 
50  percent;  vacuum  cleaners,  by  45  a*"*  27  percent.  Among  the  groups  with  two  children, 
age  differences  were  less  apparent. 

A  homemaker  faced  with  the  task  of  doing  the  laundry  for  three  or  four  children 
might  be  more  willing  to  sacrifice  other  wants  in  order  to  buy  a  washing  machine  than 
her  neighbor  with  only  one  child.  Relatively  more  of  the  families  of  the  former  type 
than  of  the  latter  (i.e.,  in  the  groups  with  one  child  under  16)  owned  machines  at 
the  income  level  $500-$999t  where  such  a  purchase  must  have  meant  doing  without  other 
much-desired  things  (table  6).   Sacrifices  of  the  larger  families  must  have  been  even 
greater  than  those  of  the  families  of  three,  since  pressure  upon  income  was  greater. 
Families  with  two  children  of  this  age  also  outranked  the  one-child  group  in  preva- 
lence of  ownership. 

The  large  families— those  with  three  or  four  children  under  16 — were  more  likely 
to  own  a  sewing  machine  than  the  younger  of  the  one-child  families.  At  the  level 
$500-$999»  62  percent  of  the  former  group  as  compared  with  50  percent  of  tne  families 
with  a  baby  under  2  had  this  labor-saving  device. 
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CLOTHING 


Clothing  Expenditures  of  Husbands  and 
Wives  Without  Children 


As  a  husband  and  wife  pass  from  their  twenties  to  their  sixties  some  interests 
and  wants  grow  stronger  while  others  decline—changes  that  axe  reflected  in  their  pat- 
tern of  spending  for  living.     Amounts  spent  for  personal  appearance,  that  is,  for  dress 
and  services  at  beauty  and  barber  shops,  have  a  decreasingly  important  place  in  the 
family  budget  with  advancing  age,  as  has  been  seen.     Clothing  expenditures  of  husbands 
and  wives  without  children  were  about  twice  as  great  for  the  group  in  which  the  wife 
was  under  30  as  for  the  group  in  which  she  was  60  or  older  at  each  of  the  two  income 
levels  $500-$999  and  $1,000-$ 1,499:     $6l  and  $33,  respectively,   at  the  former  level; 
$119  and  $57.  at  the  latter.     They  were  about  half  again  as  great — $132  compared  with  • 
$8g~at  the  level  above,  $1,50041,999  (table  7).     (Note  that  these  averages  axe  for 
money  outlays  only  and  do  not  include  value  of  clothing  received  as  gift  or  pay.     They, 
therefore,   are  smaller  than  averages  for  total  value  of  clothing,   such  as  axe  shown  in 
tables  2,  3,   and  15.) 

Among    the  young  families  without  children,  wives  tended  to  spend  more  on  their 
wardrobes  than  husbands  at  all  income  levels — an  average  of  $33  compared  with  $28  at 
the  level  $500-$999»   f°r  example.     This  difference  reflects  a  continuation  of  the 
pattern  followed  before  marriage.     Daughters  in  their  late  teens  and  twenties  spent 
more  than  sons  of  comparable  age  in  these  village  families,   as  will  be  shown  later. 
The  way  clothing  funds  were  divided  changed,  however,  with  age.     Among  the  families 
in  the  oldest  group,  outlays  for  dress  were  shared  about  equally  between  husbands  and 
wives  until  the  upper  income  levels  were  reached;   there  the  expenditures  of  wives  were 
the  greater--$o0  compared  with  $53,   for  example,   at  the  level  $2,000-$2,999. 

Almost  one-fourth— 23  percent — of  the  wives  60  or  older  at  the  income  level 
$5O0-$999  spent   so  little  for  dress  that  they  used  less  than  30  percent  of  the  fam- 
ily' s  clothing  funds,   leaving  the  balance  for  their  husbands.     Seven  of  the  98  women 
spent  nothing,  getting  along  with  the  garments  they  had  on  hand.     In  contrast,  only 
5  percent  of  the  wives  under  30  had  as  small  a  share  of  the  total,   as  is  shown  below: 


Family  income  class 
and  age  of  wife:  U 


$5004999: 

Wife  under  30  years 

Wife,  60  years  or  older. 

$1,000-$ 1,499: 

Wife  under  30  years 

Wife,  60  years  or  older. 


Percentage  of  wives  spending 
specified  share  of  family 
clothing  funds 


Less  than 
30  percent 

60 
01 

percent 
•  more 

8 
23 

35 

31 

4 
13 

45 
31 

1/  From  unpublished  data. 
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Average  amounts  spent  by  the  wives  purchasing  clothing  were  appreciably  smaller 
for  the  group  6o  or  older  than  for  those  under  30  in.  childless  families — $l8  compared 
with  $33  at  the  level  $500-$999,   for  example.     The  lower  outlays  of  the  former  women 
than  the  latter  represent  economies  for  garments  of  all  types,  but  a  more  drastic  de- 
crease in  purchases  of  some  articles  than  of  others.     At  the  income  level  $500-$999> 
for  example,  the  average  amount  spent  for  all  clothing  during  the  year  "by  wives  making 
any  outlays  was  $18.29  f°r  tne  older  group,  $33. 14  for  the  younger — a  difference  of 
$14.85.     Of  this  total  difference,    so;uewhafc  more  than  one-third,  $5.40.  is  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  outlays  for  underwear,  nightwear,   and  hose,  which  averaged 
$2.74  for  the  older  group,  $8.14  for  the  younger,   as  is  shown  below  by  data  for  the 
income  class  $500-$999: 

Average  clothing  expenditures  of  wives  in  families 
without  children,  by  age  of  wife  1/ 


Difference 

Difference  as 

Wives 

Wives  60 

between 

a  percentage 

under  30 

years 

the  two 

of  expendi- 

years 

or  older 

age  classes 

tures  of 
younger  group 

$33.U 

$18.29 

$34.85 

44.8 

I.67 

1.48 

.19 

11.4 

5.28 

3.06 

2.22 

42.0 

8.65 

5.M 

3.51 

40.6 

8.14 

2.74 

5.40 

66.3 

6.20 

4.03 

2.17 

35.0 

1.53 

1.34 

•39 

25.5 

1.67 

.70 

•97 

58.1 

Item: 

All  clothing $33.14 

Headwear , 

Coats ,  other  wraps 

Dresses,   suits,   skirts, 

blouses , 

Underwear,  nightwear,  hose.., 

Shoes,  overshoes , 

Materials  for  sewing , 

Other  items , 

1/  Data  for  other  age  groups  and  income  classes  may  be  obtained  from  table  23-      Aver- 
ages are  based  upon  the  number  of  wives  that  spent  for  clothing,  and  thus  are 
somewhat  greater  than  averages  for  all  wives  shown  in  tables  7  and  21. 

The  hats  bought  by  the  wives  60  or  older  may  have  been  more  conservative,   less 
likely  to  be  the  subject  of  jokes  by  their  husbands  than  the  hats  of  the  wives  under 
30,  but  they  differed  little  in  cost.     Outlays  for  headwear  averaged  $1.48  for  the 
former  women,  $1.67  for  the  latter  at  the  income  level  $500-$999»    Neither    group  could 
afford  to  do  more  than  look  at  the  millinery  creations  displayed  in  the  exclusive  shops, 
if  they  visited  nearby  cities. 


In  contrast,  expenditures  for  coats  and  other  wraps  and  for  dresses,   suits,   skirts, 
and  blouses  by  the  older  women  were  about  40  percent  below  those  for  the  younger  at  the 
level  discussed  above.     The  older  women  may  have  worn  their  clothes  longer  before  buy- 
ing new  ones;   they  may  have  paid  less  for  them;   or  they  may  have  done  without  some  of 
the  garments  included  in  the  wardrobes  of  the  young  wives.     A  party  dress  of  course, 
even  though  it  was  very  simple,  would  be  more  of  a  necessity  for  a  woman  in  her  twenties 
than  for  one  who  had  passed  60. 
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HOW  CLOTHING  FUNDS  ARE  SPENT 

MARRIED     WOMEN     WITHOUT     CHILDREN,  BY    AGE    OF    WIFE, 
AT    FAMILY-INCOME     LEVEL      $  1,000  -  $1, 499  * 


COATS, 

OTHER   WRAPS 


UNDERWEAR, 
HOSE 


FOOTWEAR 


HEADWEAR 


ACCESSORIES 


OTHER  ITEMS 


0 

EXPENDITURES 

4                     8 

1                                             1 

(  DOLLARS  ) 

12                    16 

20 

1 

■ 

-      1 

.  :-l : ViV^-Vr :^^v^:"S>vw-:v^ 

i 

.    J3i 

1 

v    ■ 

I 
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Wife    under     30  |    Wife    60    or    older 
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At  the  income   level  above,   $1,000-$1,499»    the  women  of  60  or  older   snent  less 
than  half  as  much  on  their  wardrobes  as  those  under  3O,   $29  as  compared  with  $66. 
Outlays  for  coats  and  other  wraps  by  the  former  group  were  $8;   by  the  latter,  $16. 
Dresses,    suits,    skirts,   and  blouses  also  took  about  half  as  much  for  the  older  wives 
as  for  the  younger;    but  nightwear,  underwear  and  hose  took  only  about  one-third  as 
much,   $4  as  compared  with  $14  (see  chart  How  Clothing  Funds  Are  Spent). 


Clothing  Expenditures  of  Husbands  and  Wives  With  Children 


Both  the  husband  and  wife  reduced  their  clothing  expenditures  when  a  baby  was 
added  to  the  family.      The  average  amount   spent  by  wives  under  30  without  children  was 
$65  at  the  income   level  $1,000-$ 1,499;    for  those  with  a  child  under  2,   $44.     Witn  a 
son  or  daughter   in  the  age  range  16-29,    mothers'    outlays  were  even  lower,   $40— a  re- 
duction that  probably  reflects  the  increased  demands  made  upon  income  by  the  older 
child's  needs  and  wants  as  well  as  the  lessened  interest  of  the  mother   in  dress 
(table  7). 

Parents  with  two  children  tended  to  spend  less  on  their  wardrobes  than  those 
with  but  one  child, when  family  income  *&s  moderate.     Average  expenditures  of  mothers 
with  one  child  aged  2-5  were  $43»    of  mothers  with  two  young  children  both  under  5 
years,    $32,   at  the  income  level  $l,OO0-$l,499«     Among  families  with  one  son  or  daugh- 
ter in  the  age  range  16-29  and  among  those  with  two  such  children,   the  average  amount 
spent  by  the  mothers  for  clothing  was  $40  and  $29»  respectively  (table  22). 


Clothing  Expenditures  of  Children 

To  dress  a  son  or  daughter  in  the  age  range  16-29  costs  almost   six  times  as  -mch 
as  to  dress  the  baby  under  2— an  average  of  $35  compared  with  $6  in  the  one-child  fami- 
lies at  the  income  level  $500~$999«     At  higher  levels,   the  difference  in  average  ex- 
penditures of  these  two  age  groups  was  somewhat  smaller,  proportionally,   but   still  was 
appreciable;    the  amount   spent  for  the  older  children  was  about  four  and  one-half  times 
as  great  as  for  the  younger  at  the  level  $l,500-$l,999i   for  example  (table  8). 

The  increase   in  outlays  for  children's  clothing  as  they  grew  older  was  especial- 
ly marked  at  about  high  school  age  (the  group  aged  12-15  iQ  junior  and  the  first  years 
of  senior  high  school) .     The  average  amount  spent  for   such  boys  and  girls  was  $14 
greater  than  for   those  of  grade  school  age  (6-ll)— $36  compared  with  $22--at    the  fam- 
ily-income level  $1,000-$1,499«      ^n  contrast,    the  average  for  the  latter  group — the 
grade  school  children — was  only  $6  greater  than  that  for  the  children  in  the  age  class 
2-5,    few  of  whom  were  attending  school  (tables  7  and  20). 

The  boy  or  girl  without  a  brother  or  sister  fared  considerably  better  with  re- 
spect to  dress  than  the  child  in  a  family  of  comparable  income  that  had  to  clothe  two 
or  more  children.      Expenditures  for  the  wardrobe  of  an  only  child  in  the  age  range  2-5 
years  average  $10  at  the  family- income  level  $500-$999l    for  a  child  of   this  age  having 
a  brother  or   sister  under  5t   $9?    for  a  child  having  two  or   three  brothers  and  sisters 
all  under   16  years,   $6.     Eor  sons  and  daughters  in  the  age  range  lo-29,   clothing 
outlays  averaged  $35    in  the  one-child  families  as  compared  with  $l6   in  families  having 
a  second  child  of  this  age  (table  8). 
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Because  of  the  use  of  hand- me- downs, one  would  expect  the  clothing  expenditures 
for  the  younger  girl  in  a  two-daughter  family  to  be  lower  then  for  her  older  sister. 
This  would  be  especially  likely  in  families  where  incomes  necessitate  economies,  as 
at  the  level  $530-$999«  There  would  not  be  the  same  opportunity  for  economizing  on 
the  younger  child's  clothing,  however,  if  the  older  child  were  a  boy.   Tne  groups  of 
children  whose  expenditures  are  presented  in  table  8  include  both  boys  and  girls; 
hence  some— those  in  families  in  which  the  older  child  was  of  tne  opposite  sex— did 
not  receive  hand-me-downs.   The  average  amount  spent  by  the  children  with  an  older 
biother  or  sister  does  not  differ  consistently,  therefore,  from  the  average  for  the 
same  age  grout)  with  a  younger  brother  or  sister.  Thus,  at  the  level  $500-$999>  the 
average  for  children  aged  12-15  was  $15  if  the  brother  or  sister  were  older; somewhat 
more,  $19»  if  the  brother  or  sister  were  younger.  But  at  the  higher  income  level  the 
reverse  was  found;  the  average  for  children  in  the  former  type  of  families  was  the 
smaller.  A  difference  in  the  proportion  of  families  in  which  the  two  children  were 
of  the  same  sex  and  less  need  for  economy  both  may  be  factors  in  this  reversal. 

Daughters  in  their  teens  and  twenties  had  higher  outlays  for  dress  than  sons. 
Among  all  families  studied  in  this  group  of  villages  (including  those  with  as  many 
as  6  children) ,  average  clothing  expenditures  for  girls  of  this  age  were  about  one- 
third  more  than  those  for  boys  at  most  income  levels,  as  is  illustrated  below: 

Average  clothing  expenditures  of 
persons  in  the  age  range  16-29  _l/ 
Family- income  class:  Girls        Boys 

$500-$999 $36  $29 

$l,000-$l,499 52  39 

$l,500-$i,999 76  48 

$2,000-$2,999 81  64 

$3,ooo-$3,999 125  89 

_l/     Data  are  from  tables  l6  and  29  of  the  report  Family  Expenditures  for 
Clothing,   Misc.  Pub.  422. 

The  rise  in  C06t  of  clothing  for  children  as  they  grow  older  brings  average  out- 
lays for  those  in  junior  or   senior  high  school  (age  range  12-15)  up  to  approximately 
the  average  for  their  mothers  at   the   income  level  $500-$999 — $20  as  compared  with  $19 
in  the  one-child  families.     At  higher  levels  where  pressure  on  income  is  not  so  great, 
expenditures  were   somewhat  lower  for  the  children  of  this  age  than  for   their  mothers, 
but  the  difference  war  not  so  great  as  between  high  school  and  grade  school  boys  and 
girls.     The  average  amount  spent   for  the  children  aged  12-15  in  one-child  families  was 
$47 — $8  less  than  the  $55  average  for  their  mothers;    $20  more  than  the  $27  average  for 
grade  school  children,    in  the  income  class  $1,500-$!, $99  (tables  7,   8,    and  20) . 

For  sons  and  daughters  in  their   late  teens  and  twenties  (age  class  lS-29) , 
clothing  expenditures  tended  to  exceed  those  of  their  fathers  or  mothers.      At  the  in- 
cone  level  $500-$999t    the  average  for  the  children  of  this  age  was  almost  twice  as 
great  as  for  their   mothers  in  the  one-child  families,   $35  compared  with  $l8;    at  the 
level  $1,500-$1, 999,    about  one-third  greater,   $74  compared  with  $56. 
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JERSONAL  CARE  SERVICES 


Beauty  shops  have  come  to  many  small  towns  only  within  the  past  two  decades, 
since  short  hair  for  women  and  permanent  waves  became  the  mode.     The  older  homeiaekers 
in  these  villages  had  grown  up  in  a  period  when  a  woman  shampooed  her  hair  at  home  and, 
for  occasions  demanding  a  special  coiffure,  used  her  own  curling  iron  or  kid  curlers. 
Established  customs  of  grooming,  therefore,  may  be  in  part  responsible  for  the  less 
extensive  patronage  of  beauty  shops  by  the  older  than  the  younger  wives  without  chil- 
dren.    At  the  income  level  $500-$999,  fewer  than  a  third,  30  percent,  of  the  women  60 
or  older  spent  for  personal  care  services;   almost  three-fourths,  72  percent,  of  those 
under  30.     Average  expenditures  of  the  former  age  group  (all  women,  regardless  of 
whether  they  spent)  were  $1.29,  less  than  half  the  average  for  the  latter  group,  $3.18. 
With  more  money  to  spend  for  wants,   as  there  was  at  the  income  level  $l,5QO-$l,999t 
outlays  of  the  younger  wives  rose  to  $9«CO;   of  the  older,  to  only  $2.83 — a  sum  smaller 
than  that   spent  by  the  group  under  30  at  the  much  lower  income  level  $500-$999  (tables 
9  and  19). 

The  older  husbands  in  families  without  children  had  smaller  average  outlays  for 
services  at  barber  shops  than  the  younger,  $3.80  as  compared  with  $6.56  at  the  level 
$500-$999«     This  difference  is  not  to  be  explained  by  established  custom;  the  barber 
shop,  with  its  striped  pole  outside,  was  to  be  found  in  most  villages  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.     Four-fifths  of  the  older  men  patronized  the  barber— a  proportion  not 
enough  lower  than  that  for  the  younger  group  (98  percent)   to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  average  expenditures.     Amounts  spent  by  the  former  group  of  patrons  averaged 
$4>7^'>  by  the  latter,  $6.66.     Less  exacting  standards  of  personal  appearance  among  old 
than  young  men  and  fewer  social  functions  Calling  for  "that  well-groomed  look"  may  have 
meant  less  frequent  trips  to  the  barber  shop. 

Husbands*   expenditures  for  personal  services  consistently  exceeded  those  of 
wives  in  all  family-composition  groups  at  income  levels  below  $2,000.     At  the  higher 
level,  $2,OO0-$2,999»  ^e  young  homemakers  tended  to  spend  more  than  their  husbands. 
Wives  under  30  and  without  children,   for  example,   spent  sums  averaging  $l8. 34  while  their 
husbands  spent  but  $7*53:   wives  with  one  chili  aged    2-5  spent  $10.63,    their  husbands, 
$9.32.     Older  women,  however,  lagged  behind  their  husbands  in  their  outlays;  the  aver- 
age for  the  wives  aged  60  or  older  and  without  children  was  $1.24  less  than  that  for 
their  husbands,  $4*92  as  compared  with  $6.l6  (table  19). 

Both  husband  and  wife  apparently  found  they  could  economize  on  grooming  serv- 
ices when  the  first  baby  came.     Their  expenditures  generally  continued  to  decline  as 
the  children  grew  older,  perhaps  because  of  the  greater  difficulty  in  stretching  in- 
come to  cover  wants  as  well  as  because  of  the  change  in  the  parents'   standards  of  per- 
sonal appearance. 

Haircuts  probably  accounted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  expenditures  for  serv- 
ices for  the  young  children;  but  for  some  of  the  girls  of  high  school  age  or  older, 
permanent  waves  and,   for  special  occasions,   shampoos  and  wave  sets  may  have  been  in- 
cluded.    The  average  amount  spent  for  children  under  2  in  one-child  families  was  $0.30 
in  the  income  class  $l,0O0-$l,499'»   f°r  sons  and  daughters  in  the  age  range  16-29,  $3. 97 — 
about  the  same  sun  as  for  wives  (table  9) • 
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JSUTOMDBIIE 

The  automobile  stood  higher  in  the  scale  of  wants  of  the  young  than  of  the  older 
families,   according  to  the  evidence  of  ownership  statistics.     Husbands  and  wives  of  6o 
or  more  had  grown  up  in  the  horse -and-buggy  era  and,  therefore,  may  not  have  considered 
a  car  as  necessary  as  did  those  tinder  30 »  horn  in  the  motor  age.     Differences  among  the 
groups  were  more  marked  at  lower  than  at  upper  income  levels.     The  comparative  urgency 
of  wants  is  more  clearly  seen  when  incomes  are  so  limited  that  families  must  choose 
\*iich  of  the  ordinary  comforts  they  will  go  without  than  when  funds  are  large  enough  to 
provide  some  choices  of  so-called  luxuries. 

In  the  income  class  $500-$999»   cars  were  owned  by  more  than  60  percent  of  three 
comparatively  young  groups — those  without  children  and  with  the  wife  under  30;   those 
with  one  child  under  2;   and  those  with  one  child  in  the  age  range  6-11.     The  proportion 
was  appreciably  lower  among  the  older  families— those  in  which  the  wife  was  60  or  more 
and  without  children  and  those  with  grown  sons  and  daughters (aged  16-29)9   as  is  illus- 
trated below; 

Percentage  of  automobile-owning  families 
Family-composition  groups:  in  the  family-income  class  It  — 

$5004999    $i,ooo-$i,499   $1,500-41,999 

Families  without  children: 
Wife  under  30  years 62  79  9& 

Families  with  one  child: 

Child  under  2  years 65  90  90 

Child,  2-5  years 49  88  91 

Child,  6-11  years 65  76  72 

Child,   16-29  years 54  80  86 

Families  with  two  children: 

Both  under  5  years 50  7°  95 

Both  aged  l6-29  years 45  38  88 

Families  ■with  three  or  four  children: 

All  under  l6  years 42  70  91 

Families  without  children: 

Wife,  60  years  or  older 4&  54  83 

1/  Percentages  for  other  age  groups  and  income  classes  are  shown  in  table  12. 


Greater  willingness  to  buy  a  used  car  may  be  one  explanation  of  the  more  wide- 
spread automobile  ownership  among  the  young  than  the  older  families  with  limited  in- 
comes.    Four -fifths  of  the  cars  owned  by  the  families  in  which  the  wife  was  under  30, 
in  the  income-class  $500"$999»  had-  been  purchased  in  the  used-car  market;   three-fifths 
of  the  cars  of  families  in  which  the  wife  was  60  or  older  (families  without  children). 
As  they  became  more  well-to»do — at  the  two  income  levels  above  $1,500 — the  younger  fam- 
ilies were  as  much  interested  in  new  cars  as  were  the  older;   about  two-thirds  of  the 
automobiles  owned  by  each  age  group  were  new  when  bought  (table  26). 
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Apparently  few  of  the  older  families  were  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  sales- 
men who  urged  purchase  of  a  new  car  every  two  years  Before  depreciation  had  greatly 
reduced  its  trade-in  value.     Of  the  cars  that  were  new  when  bought,  63  percent  had 
been  owned  since  I929  or  earlier,   making  them  at  least  6  or  7  years  old  (the  study 
was  made  in  1935-36);   of  those  from  the  used-car  market,  44  percent  had  been  bought 
in  I929  or  before  at  the  level  $500-$999.     Data  for  the  young  families  are  difficult 
to  interpret,  since  many  may  have  been  married  only  a  year. 

Tempo  of  living  changes  with  age.     Sitting  at  home  with  the  local  newspaper  or 
a  good  book  may  be  more  enjoyable  than  driving  to  an  evening  party  in  a  nearby  vil- 
lage ,   if  you  are  60  or  older.     But  if  you  are  under  30,   motion  and  recreation  are 
closely  allied — one  of  the  reasons  for  the  greater  car  mileage  of  the  young  than  the 
elderly  families.     Average  distance  driven  during  the  year  was  alnost  twice  as  great 
for  the  former  as  for  the  latter  group  at  the  income  level  $1,500-$  1,999— 7,824  miles 
as  compared  with  4.1&7-     Even  at  the  level  $500-$999  where  the  order  "fill  up  the  gas 
tank"  may  mean  two-thirds  of  a  day's  wages,  the  young  families  put  about  500  more 
miles  on  their  speedometers  than  the  old,   as  is  shown  below; 

Families  without  children  and  with 
Family-income  class  and  item  :  — /  wife  in  the  age  class — 

Under  30  60  or  older 

$5004999: 

Average  automobi le  expenditures  2J $143  $&2 

Operation $80  $57 

Car  purchase $63  $5 

Average  mileage  for  year  J2/ 3 »725  3 » 1&4 

Percentage  of  owned  cars  used  when  bought...  80  59 

$1,500-$1,999: 

Average  automobile  expenditures  2J $308  $l86 

Operation $153  $lQ8 

Car  purchase $155  $7^ 

Average  mileage  for  year  3/ 7»824  4.1&7 

Percentage  of  owned  cars  used  when  bought...  36  33 

1/  Data  for  other  income  classes  may  be  obtained  from  tables  12,   14»   end  26. 

2/  Averages  are  based  on  car-owning  families. 

jj  Mileage  is  for  family  use  of  car,  excluding  driving  for  business. 

The  greater  the  mileage,  the  larger  the  outlays  for  gasoline  and  oil,   for  tires 
and  tubes — as  every  car  owner  knows.     With  almost  double  the  distance  driven,  the 
young  families  had  gasoline  expenditures  that  averaged  $88  as  compared  with  $45  f°r 
families  in  which  the  wife  was  60  or  older  at  the  income  level  $1,500-$  1,999.     O*-1 
took  $10  and  $6,   respectively,  from  family  funds;   inner  tubes  and  tires,  $10  and  $8. 
The  total  spent  for  car  operation  (including,   in  addition  to  these  items,   licenses, 
taxes,  repairs,   accessories,  and  the  like)  was  $153  f°r  the  former  group,  $108  for  the 
latter.     Car  purchase  also  must  have  been  far  more  widespread  among  the  young  fam- 
ilies than  the  older  at  this  level;   average  outlays  of  all  automobile  owners,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  bought,  were  about  twice  as  great  for  the  former  group  as  the 
latter,  $155  and  $78,  respectively.     The  total  spent  by  the     young     owners  for  both 
car  purchase  and  operation  was  $308;  by  the  older,  $186. 
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TABLE  10. —RECREATION;  OWNERSHIP  OF  RADIO,  PIANO,  PHONOGRAPH:  Average  expenditures  per  family  for  recreation 
„  of  specified  types,  and  percentage  spent  for  motion  pictures;  percentage  of  families  owning  radios,  pianos, 

and  phonographs;  by  family  composition,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  village 

analysis  unit, *  1935-36 


Family- income 

class  and 

family  composition 


Average2  expenditures  for- 


All 

recrea- 
tion 


Paid 
admissions 


All 


Mo- 
tion 
pic- 
tures 


Equip- 
ment 
for 
games 
and 
sports 


Radios , 

toys, 

other* 


Percentage ' 

of  total 

recreation 

spent  for 

motion 

pictures 


Families  owning6 


Radios 


Pianos 


INCOME  CLASS  $1,000  -  $1,499 

Families   without   children 
Wife  under  30  years 


Families  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years 

Child,  2-5  years 

Child,  6-11  years 

Child,  12-15  years 

Child,  16-29  years 


Families  with    two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years 

Older  child,  6-11  years; 

younger  child,  2-11  years 

Older  child,  12-15  years; 

younger  child,  6-15  years 

Older  child,   16-29  years; 

younger  child,  12-15  years 

Both  children,  16-29  years 


Families  with   three  or    four  children 
All  children  under  16  years 


Families  without   children 
Wife,  60  years  or  older 


INCOME  CLASS  $2,000  -  $2,999 

Families   without   children 
Wife  under  30  years 


Families   with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years 

Child,  2-5  years . , 

Child,  6-11  years 

Child,  12-15  years 

Child,  16-29  years 


Families  with   two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years 

Older  child,  6-11  years; 

younger  child,  2-11  years..... 
Older  child,  12-15  years; 

younger  child,  6-15  years 

Older  child,  16-29  years; 

younger  child,  12-15  years 

Both  children,  16-29  years 


Families  with   three  or    four  children 
All  children  under  16  years 


Families  without  children 
Wife,  60  years  or  older 


Dol. 
35.55 


32.53 
33.91 
34.88 
28.45 
27.95 


31.03 

34.15 

25.86 

29.97 
20.81 

31.87 

11.50 


79.46 


88.75 
65.54 
70.08 
78.00 
61.44 


69.86 

117.42 

98.36 

69.75 
58.73 

88.30 

15.67 


Dol. 
19.02 


13.57 
9.95 
13.37 
13.86 
12.76 


10.85 

11.90 

11.83 

16.68 
10.15 

10.67 

3.42 


33.33 


20.38 
27.68 
29.38 
28.54 
20.28 


27.72 

23.83 

27.78 

35.50 
31.20 

27.96 

4.42 


Dol. 
14.62 


9.97 

7.04 

10.82 

10.79 

9.84 


8.15 

9.02 

10.38 

13.81 
8.04 

8.47 

2.00 


20.00 


16.38 
19.91 
22.92 
15.54 
13.51 


14.43 

17.42 

19.86 

25.67 
28.00 

21.52 

3.67 


Dol. 

5.87 


4.27 
3.52 
4.14 
3.69 
3.67 


4.21 

3.03 

3.73 

4.00 
1.35 

3.06 

.44 


21.13 


19.25 
5.00 
9.62 

10.92 
6.08 


16.14 

15.00 

13.00 

7.25 
4.00 

14.13 

.67 


Dol. 

10.66 


14.69 
20.44 
17.37 
10.90 
11.52 


15.97 

19.22 

10.30 

9.29 
9.31 

18.14 

7.64 


25.00 


49.12 
32.86 
31.08 
38.54 
35.08 


26.00 

78.59 

57.58 

27.00 
23.53 

46.21 

10.58 


Pet. 
41 


31 
21 
31 

38 
35 


26 

26 

40 

46 
39 

27 

17 


25 


18 
30 
33 
20 
22 


21 

15 

20 

37 
48 

24 

23 


Pet. 

Pet. 

95 

9 

93 

17 

95 

31 

100 

37 

90 

46 

95 

59 

91 

12 

97 

28 

89 

41 

90 

67 

92 

56 

94 


90 


93 


88 

50 

95 

41 

100 

62 

100 

62 

97 

63 

100 

57 

100 

55 

100 

62 

91 

64 

100 

87 

95 


100 


33 


33 


13 


68 


83 


1  See  Glossary  Tor  definition  of  terms  used  1.  this  table.   See  table  17  for  similar  data  for  other  income  classes  and  family 

composition  groups. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class  (table  171. 

8  Includes,  in  addition  to  equipment,  licenses,  fees,  and  supplies  for  participation  in  games  and  sports. 

«  Expenditures  for  radios,  toys,  and  other  items  such  as  musical  instruments,  pets,  and  entertaining.   See  Glossary,  Recreation 
Expenditures,  Radios,  Toys,  Other  Recreation. 

5  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  expenditures  for  all  recreation  in  each  class  (column  21. 

6  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class  that  reported  on  ownership  of  all  items. 
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RECEEATION 
Expenditures 


Recreation  expenditures  include  three  types  of  outlays:      (a)  paid  admissions  to 
motion' picture  shows,  plays,   concerts,  and  the  like;    (b)  equipment  for  indoor  end  out- 
door games  and  for  hunting,  fishing,   and  other  sports;    (c)   radio  purchase  and  repairs, 
phonographs  and  records,   cameras  and  supplies,   musical  instruments  and  sheet  music, 
dues  to  social  organizations,  and  toys  and  pets  for  children.     Not  only  total  expend- 
itures but  also  the  pattern  of  division  of  recreation  funds  among  these  three  sub- 
groups differed  appreciably  with  age  of  husband  and  wife,   as  might  be  expected.     The 
young  families  without  children  (wife  under  30)   spent  three  or  four  times  as  much  for 
recreation  as  did  those  in  which  the  vafe  was  60  or  older  at  most  income  levels— 
about  $36  as  compared  with  $12,  for  example,  at  the  level  $1,000-$ 1,499.     With  higher 
incomes,  the  younger  families  increased  their  outlays  more,  relatively,   than  the  older; 
at  the  level  $ 2, 000-$ 2, 999 »   the  former  group  spent  an  average  of  $79  apiece,  while  the 
latter  spent  only  $l6  (tables  10  and  17) . 

Paid  admissions  amounted  to   an  average  of  $19.02  for  the  young  families  at  this 
income  level  ($  1,000-41, 4.99 ) ;  $3.42  for  the  older.     Motion  pictures  took  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  total  for  each  age  group,  but  this  meant  an  appreciably  larger  sum  for 
the  younger  than  the  older  families — $1.22  a  month  compared  with  $0.17.     More  than 
twice  as  many,  relatively,  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter  group  spent  for  picture 
shows,  88  percent  and  42  percent,  respectively.     Average  amounts  spent  by  the  movie- 
going  families  in  each  group  were  $1.39  &°&  $0.39  &  roonth — small  amounts,  not  enough 
to  permit  even  the  younger  husband  and  wife  to  go  weekly,  if  admission  at  the  village 
theatre  was  $0.25.     Limited  opportunities  for  attending  concerts,  plays,   and  lectures 
in  a  villsge  may  account  for  the  relatively  small  share  of  total  outlays  for  admis- 
sions that  went  for  such  entertainment. 

Active  outdoor  sports,    such  as  hunting,   trapping,   fishing,  tennis,  and  the  like, 
were  more  popular  with  the  young  than  the  older  families.     From  two  to  three  times  as 
many  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter  group,  relatively,   spent  for  equipment  of  one  or 
more  of  these  types  at   all  income  levels.     Outlays  differed  even  more  markedly — $5.87 
as  compared  with  $0.44 — at  the  level  $1,000-$1,499»     At  only  one  level  did  the  average 
for  the  older  group  exceed  $1,  while  for  the  younger  group,   it  rose  to  $21.13  at  the 
level  $2,000-$2,999. 

Amounts  spent  for  radio,   musical  instruments,  phonograph  records,   dues  to  social 
clubs,   and  the  other  items  of  the  third  recreation  subgroup  averaged  $10.66  for  the 
families  in  which  the  wife  was  under  30.  $7*^4  for  those  in  which  she  was  60  or  more,    at 
the  level  $l,0O0-$l,499»     Expenditures  for  such  items,   therefore,  although  smaller  for 
the  latter  families,   took  a  larger  proportion  of  their  total  recreation  funds — 66  per- 
cent compared  with  30  percent  for  the  younger  families  (table  10) . 
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The  coming  of  the  first  baby  did  not  materially  change  the  total  amount  spent 
for  recreation  by  the  young  families.     Average  outlays  of  the  group  with  one  child 
under  2  or  in  the  age  range  2-5  tended  to  resemble  those  of  the  group  with  no  chil- 
dren and  with  the  wife  under  thirty,  being  $33,  $34,  and  $36,  respectively,   for  the 
three  groups  at  the  level  $l,000-$l,499i    but  the  pattern  of  use  of  funds  cnanged. 
The  families  with  a  young  child  spent  less  for  paid  admissions  and  for  equipment  for 
games  and  sports  than  did  those  without  children,   more  for  the  subgroup  that  included 
children's  toys.     Expenditures  for  this  latter  subgroup  averaged  about  twice  as  much 
for  the  group  with  a  child  aged  2-5  as  for  the  childless  families,  $20.44  compared 
with  $10.66  at  this  level. 

Families  with  older  sons  and  daughters  tended  to  keep  their  recreation  expend- 
itures below  those  of  the  families  whose  children  were  young.     The  group  with  one  son 
or  daughter  in  the  age  class  16-29  spent  sums  averaging  $28  at  the  income  level  $1,000- 
$1,499 — about  $5  less  than  was  spent  by  families  with  a  baby  under  2.     The  decrease 
was  largely  in  outlays  for  the  subgroup  that  included  toys  and  pets.     Expenditures  for 
motion  pictures  were  approximately  the  same,  the  attendance  of  the  grown  son  or  daugh- 
ter probably  offsetting  the  tendency  for  the  older  parents  to  spend  less  than  the 
younger  for  this  type  of  amusement. 

Families  with  two  sons   or    daughters  instead  of  one  in  the  age  range  16-29  tended 
to  reduce  their  total  expenditures  for  recreation— one  of  the  economies  followed  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  increased  needs  for  food  and  clothing.     Averages  at  the  level 
$1,000-$1,499  were  $21  for  the  two-child  family,  $28  for  those  with  one  child  of  this 
age.     But  amounts  spent  for  motion  pictures  differed  less,  being  $8.04  end  $9.84*  re- 
spectively.    With  higher  incomes  and  less  need  for  economy,  the  sons  and  daughters 
with  a  brother  or  sister  aged  16-29  went  to  picture  shows  about  as  often  as  those  in 
one-child  homes,  if  it  can  be  assumed  that  outlays  were  made  for  the  most  part  by  the 
children  instead  of  by  their  parents;   average  expenditures  were  $28.00  for  the  former 
families  as  compared  with  $13.51  for  the  latter  at  the  level  $2,0OO-$2,999. 


Ownership  of  Radios,  Pianos,   and  Phonographs 


Radio  ownership  was  widespread  at  all  income  levels.     Even  at  the  level  $500- 
$999 »   more  than  three-fourths  of  the  families  of  every  composition  group  save  one  had 
a  radio.     Some  sets  doubtless  were  inexpensive,  perhaps  homemade;  but  they  brought 
news,   music,   and  drama  to  these  village  homes.     At  higher  levels  ownership  tended  to 
be  universal,  and  intergroup  variations  probably  represent  the  effect  of  sampling 
fluctuations  rather  than  consistent   differences  in  desire  for  this  form  of  recreation 
(table  17). 

Piano  ownership,  however,   showed  marked  differences  among  the  groups.     Relative- 
ly few,  9  percent,  of  the  young  families  without  children  (wife  under  30)  had  a  piano 
as  compared  with  33  percent  of  those  in  which  the  wife  was  60  or  older,  at  the  income 
level  $1,000-$1,499  (table  10) .     The  younger  families  were  still  furnishing  their  homes 
and  may  not  have  been  able  to  stretch  their  funds  to  buy  needed  beds  and  chairs    and  a 
piano  as  well.     Lack  of  space  may  have  restricted  ownership  in  some  instances,  too;   11 
percent  of  this  group  lived  in  three  or  fewer  rooms.     A  piano  must  compete  with  a  radio 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  music  these  days,   and  a  radio  apparently  won  in  most  of  the 
young  families,  perhaps  because  of  its  lower  price  and  the  more  varied  types  of  recrea- 
tion it  offers,  perhaps  because  no  skill  is  required  for  its  operation.     Some  of  the 
older  families  may  have  bought  their  pianos  before  radios  came  on  the  market. 
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The  presence  of  a  child  in  the  family  seems  to  have  given  a  marked  impetus  to 
piano  ownership.   Real  appreciation  of  tne  enjoyment  that  comes  from  ability  to  play 
may  have  led  some  parents  to  huy  pianos  for  their  children.  But  there  is  also  the 
likelihood  that  to  otners  such  ability  was  prized  largely  as  an  indication  of  social 
status — the  belief  that  a  "lady"  should  have  a  musical  education.  Some  parents  may 
have  wanted  oianos  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  tneir  children,  and  made  purchases 
as  soon  as  their  homes  were  furnished.  Vfhatever  the  reason,  37  percent  of  the  young 
parents  with  a  child  in  the  age  range  6-11  were  piano  owners  at  the  income  level 
$1,000-$1,499:  50  percent  of  those  *ith  a  son  or  daughter  aged  16-29.  Even  among  the 
families  with  three  or  four  children  under  l6~ a  group  that  had  to  practice  careful 
financial  management  to  make  ends  meet  at  this  income  level— the  proportion  reached 
33  percent.  Some  of  the  owning  families  may  not  have  bought  pianos,  however.  A 
daughter  who  knows  how  to  play  may  take  the  piano  from  her  parents'  home  when  she 
marries,  according  to  a  widely-followed  custom. 

Phonographs  were  owned  by  more  than  twice  as  many  of  the  families  in  which  the 
wife  was  60  or  older  as  by  tnose  in  which  the  wife  was  under  3^«  V9  percent  as  com- 
pared with  9  percent,  at  the  income  level  $1,000-$1,499'  Ownership  tended  to  be  even 
more  widespread  among  the  families  with  children  than  among  the  oldest  childless 
group.  As  many  as  29  percent  of  those  with  a  child  in  the  age  class  6-11  and  28  per- 
cent of  those  with  two  sons  or  daughters  aged  l6-29  had  phonographs  (table  10).  The 
radio-phonograph  and  the  record  player  that  can  be  attached  to  tne  radio  were  more 
expensive  in  1935~3&  than  at  the  end  of  the  decade  and  tnere  were  fewer  inexpensive 
records  on  the  market.  Many  of  the  phonographs  owned  must  have  been  of  tne  older 
types  sold  in  the  twenties. 

463512  O  -  42  -  4 
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APPENDIXES 

Appendix  A.   Table  Titles 

Text  Tables 


Table 
No. 


Page 


1.  Surplus  or  deficit  (families  without  children):  Percentage  of  families 

having  a  surplus  or  a  deficit,  average  net  surplus  or  deficit  based 
on  all  families,  and  average  surplus  based  on  families  having  a  sur- 
plus, by  age  of  wife  in  families  without  children,  selected  income 
classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  analysis  unit, 

1935-36 ••     5 

2.  Estimated  distribution  of  value  of  family  living  ($840):  Estimated 

distribution  of  value  of  family  living  among  specified  consumption 
categories  by  families  with  a  total  value  of  family  living  (money  and 
nonmoney)  of  $840,  by  family  composition,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  village  analysis  unit,  1935-3& 12 

3.  Estimated  distribution  of  value  of  family  living  ($1,280  and  $1,730): 

Estimated  distribution  of  value  of  family  living  among  specified  con- 
sumption categories  by  families  with  a  total  value  of  family  living 
(money  and  nonmoney)  of  $1,280  and  $1,730 »  hy  family  composition, 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  analysis  unit,  1935-3^ M 

4-  Money  value  of  food  per  meal  and  per  year:  Average  money  value  of  food 

per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  percentage  of  families  having  food 
valued  at  less  than  $0,095  and  more  than  $0,158  per  meal  per  food- 
expenditure  unit,  average  money  value  of  food  per  family  per  year, 
and  money  value  of  food  as  a  percentage  of  total  value  of  family  liv- 
ing, by  family  composition,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  village  analysis  unit,  1935""3^ ^3 

5-  Size  of  living  quarters;  value  of  housing  and  household  operation: 

Average  number  of  rooms  in  living  quarters,  and  percentage  of  fami- 
lies occupying  living  quarters  with  specified  number  of  rooms:  aver- 
age value  of  housing  and  of  household  operation;  by  family  composi- 
tion, selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
village  analysis  unit,  1935-3^ • 2o 

6.  Furnishings  and  equipment:  Average  expenditures  for  all  furnishings 

and  equipment;  percentage  of  families  owning  specified  articles  of 

household  equipment;  by  family  composition,  selected  income  classes, 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  analysis  unit,  1935-3& 30 

7.  Clothing  expenditures:  Average  expenditures  per  family  for  clothing 

for  husband,  wife,  and  child,  by  families  without  children  and  by 
families  with  one  child,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  village  analysis  unit,  1935""  3& 
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Table 

No. 


Page 


8.  Children's  clothing  expenditures:  Average  clothing  expenditures  per 

child,  by  family  composition,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic 

and  North  Central  village  analysis  unit,  1935-3& 3° 

9.  Personal  care  services:  Average  expenditures  per  family  for  personal 

care  services  for  husband,  wife,  and  child,  by  families  without  chil- 
dren and  by  families  with  one  child,  selected  income  classes,  Middle 

Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  analysis  unit,  1935*36 40 

10.  Eecreation;  ownership  of  radio,  piano,  phonograph:  Average  expenditures 
per  family  for  recreation  of  specified  types,  and  percentage  spent  for 
motion  pictures:  percentage  of  families  owning  radios,  pianos,  end 
phonographs;  by  family  composition,  selected  income  classes,  Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  analysis  unit,  1935*36 44 


Appendix  B  Tables 


11.  Family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit:  Average 

total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney  income;  average  value 
of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and  balanc- 
ing difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  and  number 
having  a  net  deficit;  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village,  and  farm  analysis 
units,  1935-36 53 

12.  Families  spending  for  each  consumption  category:  Number  and  percentage 

of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  consumption  categories, 

and  number  of  farm  families  having  f arm- furni shed  fuel  and  ice,  by 

stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income.  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 

Central  small-city,  village  and  farm  analysis  units,  1935*36 60 

13.  Value  of  consumption  distributed  among  major  categories,  farm  families: 

Average  value  of  consumption  both  purchased  and  farm- furni shed,  and 

distribution  of  value  of  consumption  among  specified  categories,  by 

stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 

Central  farm  analysis  unit,  I935-36 70 

14.  Distribution  of  expenditures  for  living,  city  and  village  families: 

Average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  average  value  of  family  living  (money 

and  nonmoney),  and  distribution  of  money  expenditures  among  specified 

consumption  categories,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income, 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city  and  village  analysis 

units,  1935-36 76 
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Table 
No. 


Page 


15-     Value  of  living  of  city  and  village  families:     Number  of  families  re- 
ceiving goods  in  specified  categories  without  direct  expenditure, 
average  amounts  received,    and  average  value  of  all  family  living  and 
of  specified  categories  purchased  and  received  witnout  direct  expendi- 
ture,   by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  small-city  and  village  analysis  units,    1935*36 ^5 

l6.     Money  value  of  food  per  meal:     Average  money  value  of  food  per  food- 
expenditure  unit-meal,    and  distribution  of  families  by  money  value  of 
food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle, 
selected  income  classes,   Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city, 
village,   and  farm  analysis  units,    1935*36 90 

17-     Recreation;    radio  ownership:     Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures 
for  recreation  of  specified  types,    average  amounts  spent,    and  percent- 
age of  total  recreation  spent  for  motion  pictures;   percentage  of  fami- 
lies owning  radios,  pianos,   and  phonographs;   by  stage  in  family  life 
cycle,    selected  income  classes,   Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
small-city,  village,    and  farm  analysis  units,    1935" 3^ 94 

l8.     Medical  care  excluding  health  and  accident   insurance  premiums  (families 
without  children):     Percentage  of  families  spending  specified  amounts 
for  medical  care  excluding  health  and  accident   insurance  premiums,  by 
age  of  wife  in  families  without  children,    selected  income  classes, 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village,   and  farm  analy- 
sis units,    1935-36 < 98 

19-     Personal  care  services:     Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for 
personal  care  services  for  husband,   wife,    and  children  under  l6  and 
l6-29  years,    and  average  amounts  spent,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle, 
selected  income  classes,   Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city, 
village,    and  farm  analysis  units,    1935-3& 100 

20.  Children's  clothing  expenditures:      Number  of  children,   average  clothing 

expenditures  oer  child,    and  child's  share  of  family  clothing  expendi- 
tures,  by  stage   in  family  life  cycle,    selected  income  classes,   Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village,    and  farm  analysis 
units,    1935-36 104 

21.  Clothing  expenditures  of  husbands  and  of  wives   in  families  without  chil- 

dren:    Average  expenditures  for  clothing  of  husbands  and  of  wives,    and 
share  of  family  clothing  expenditures  spent  for  wives,  by  age  of  hus- 
band or  wife  in  families  without  children,    selected  income  classes, 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,   village,   and  farm  analy- 
sis units,    1935-36 106 

22.  Clothing  expenditures  of  husbands  and  wives  in  families  with  children: 

Average  expenditures  for  clothing  of  husbands  and  of  wives,   and  share 

of  family  clothing  expenditures  spent  for  husbands  and  for  wives,   by 

stage   in  family  life  cycle  of  families  with  children,    selected  income 

classes,   Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village,    and 

farm  analysis  units ,    1935"36 107 
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T^le  Page 

No. 

23.  Wife's  clothing  expenditures  and  gifts  (families  without  children): 

Percentage  of  wives  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  items 
of  apparel  and  average  expenditures  per  wife,  percentage  receiving 
clothing  as  gift  or  pay  and  average  value  of  such  clothing  received, 
by  age  of  wife  in  families  without  children,  selected  income  classes, 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village,  and  farm  analy- 
sis units ,  1935-36 *°9 

24.  Furnishings  and  equipment;  family  housing  (families  without  children): 

Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  subgroups  of 
household  furnishings  and  equipment,  and  average  amounts  spent;  number 
and  percentage  of  families  in  specified  tenure  groups,  and  average  ex- 
penditures for  housing;  by  age  of  wife  in  families  without  children, 
selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city, 
village,  and  farm  analysis  units,  1935-3& ^"^ 

25.  Living  quarters;  equipment  ownership:  Percentage  of  families  occupying 

living  quarters  with  specified  number  of  rooms;  percentage  of  families 
owning  specified  articles  of  household  equipment;  by  stage  in  family 
life  cycle,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
small-city,  village,  and  farm  analysis  units,  1935~3^ 1^3 

26.  Automobiles  for  family  use  (families  without  children):  Percentage  of 

families  owning  automobiles;  percentage  of  automobile-owning  families 
having  expenditures  for  purchase  of  tires  and  tubes,  average  amounts 
spent  for  specified  items  of  automobile  operation,  average  mileage 
driven,  and  average  quantities  of  gasoline  and  oil  purchased  for 
family  use;  percentage  of  automobiles  purchased  new  and  used  in  speci- 
fied years;  by  age  of  wife  in  families  without  children,  selected  in- 
come classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village, 
and  farm  analysis  units ,  1935-3& ^-7 

27-  Gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes;  life  insurance  premiums  (families 
without  children):  Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for 
specified  subgroups  of  gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes,  and  aver- 
age amounts  spent;  percentage  of  families  paying  life  insurance  pre- 
miums, and  average  amounts  paid  by  such  families;  by  age  of  wife  in 
families  without  children,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  small-city,  village,  end  farm  analysis  units,  1935~36....   119 
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APFENDH.  B.     TABLES  AND  THEIR  SOURCES 
Sources  of  Data 

Facts  about  family  spending  and  saving  presented  in  this  report  were  obtained  as 
a  part  of  a  more  inclusive  study,  Budgeting  Family  Resources,  ■which  was  carried  out 
jointly  "by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Work  Projects  Administration.     The 
former  agency  assumed  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  research;   the  latter  pro- 
vided financial  support. 

The  overall  aim  of  the  project  was  to  learn  how  families  adjust  their  use  of 
income  to  varying  circumstances,   such  as  changes  in  household  composition.     What  hap- 
pens to  patterns  of  spending  and  saving  as  families  pass  through  various  stages — from 
early  married  life,  through  the  years  of  child  rearing,  to  the  period  when  sons  and 
daughters  have  grown  and  left  home — has  been  asked  by  many  budget  planners.     Obviously 
the  patterns  must  change.     But  in  what  direction?    What  adjustments  are  made  when  the 
first  baby  comes  or  as  children  reach  their  teens  and  develop  seemingly  limitless  ap- 
petites?    The  lack  of  large-scale  research  to  answer  these  questions  has  been  felt  by 
Extension  workers  and  Home  Economics  teachers  trying  to  help  families  become  better 
financial  managers.     This  special  study  helps  to  fill  the  gap  in  our  information. 

Records  of  family  income  and  consumption  obtained  in  making  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases  in  1935~3^  furnished  the  basic  data.     A  retabulation  was  necessary,  however, 
since  the  family  composition  groups  used  for  that  study  were  too  broad  to  show  clearly 
the  changes  that  occur  with  growth  of  children  or  the  aging  of  husband  and  wife.     The 
families  included  in  this  special  study  were  limited  to  those  in  which  there  was  a  hus- 
band and  a  wife,  both  native-born  and  white.     Farm  families  were  those  of  operators; 
laborers  and  farm  managers  were  excluded.     None  of  the  families  had  received  relief 
during  the  report  year.     All  lived  in  small  cities,  villages,  or  farm  counties  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  Region.     (For  a  list  of  the  communities  and  counties 
see  table  11,  footnote  1.) 

Because  of  the  elimination  of  certain  population  groups— the  foreign-born,  Negroes, 
families  on  relief  or  with  broken  marital  ties—the  average  incnme  of  the  families  stud- 
ied was  higher  than  that  of  the  entire  population  in  these  communities.     This  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  the  all-incomes  line  of  a  table.     Average  clothing  ex- 
penditures, for  example,  would  be  somewhat  higher  than  for  all  population  groups,  in- 
cluding families  on  relief.     For  a  given  income  class,  however,  the  pattern  of  income 
use  shown  in  this  report  may  be  considered  characteristic  of  the  habits  of  the  families 
included.     Averages  for  the  lowest  and  highest  of  the  income  classes  are  based  upon  rel- 
atively few  cases  in  some  instances,  and  therefore  should  be  used  with  discrimination. 
(For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  sample  see  Family  Income  and  Expenditures,   Part  2, 
Misc.  Pub.  396 ,  Appendix  C,  Methodology  and  Appendix  D,  Appraisal  of  the  Sample.) 

The  Tables 

In  tables  giving  the  breakdown  of  a  total,  it  has  been  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
raise  or  lower  one  of  the  rounded  components  by  one  point  in  order  to  have  the  sum  of  the 
various  categories  comprising  the  total  agree  with  the  total.     In  a  few  instances,  there- 
fore, discrepancies  of  one  point  may  appear  between  figures  as  given  on  different  tables. 


TABLE  11. -FAMILY  INCOME,  VALUE  OF  CONSUMPTION,  AND  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT:  Average  total  family  Income,  money  Income,  and  nonmoney 
Income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net 
surplus,  and  number  having  a  net  deficit;  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village, 
and   farm  analysis  units,1  1935-38 

(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  A  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  . 
1,  500"-  1,999 
2,000  -  2,999 
3,000  -  4,999 
5,000  or  over   . 

Child,    2-5  years: 
All  incomes    


0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999 

2,000  -  2,999 

3,000  -  4,999 

5,000  or  over 

Child,  6-11  years: 
All  Incomes 


0  -   499   

500-999    

1,000  -  1,499 
1,500  -  1,999 
2,000  -  2,999 
3,000  -  4,999 
5,000  or  over 


NORTH    CENTRAL    SMALL    CITIES 

Paxil  lea  without  children 

Wife   under  30  years: 

All    incomes 

0   -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  ij'499 

1,660  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

Wife,    30-39  years: 

All    incomes   

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999  

5, 000  or  over  

Wife,   40-49  years: 

All    Incomes    

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499   

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000-4,999   

5, 000  or  over   

Wife,    50-59  years: 

All   Incomes   

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999 

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over   

Wife;  60  years  or  older: 

All  Incomes   

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over   

Families  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

All    Incomes   


Average3  income^ 


Total 

family 

income 

(2) 


Dol. 
1,415 


386 
805 
1,248 
1,70S 
2,393 
3,201 


1,904 


778 

73S 

1,272 

1,194 

1,748 

1,S57 

2,373 

2,328 

3,494 

3,254 

6,244 

5,912 

1,758 


406 
781 
1,193 
1,723 
2,441 
3,790 
5,764 


1,731 


343 
782 
1,204 
1,733 
2,460 
3,749 
5,810 


1,414 


346 
774 
1,272 
1,714 
2,343 
3,734 
5,462 


1,370 


416 
761 
1,213 
1,687 
2,398 
3,043 
5,331 


1,517 


321 
811 
1,274 
1,705 
2,428 
3,853 
6.544 

1,760 


408 
814 
1,221 
1,719 
2,336 
3,561 
6,280 


Money 

income, 

net4 

(3) 


Nonmoney 
in- 
come0 
(4) 


Dol. 
1,393 


332 
797 
1,229 
1,558 
2,332 
3,148 


1,817 


1,651 


354 
738 
1,068 
1,815 
2,318 
3,561 
5,874 


1,551 


244 
659 
1,060 
1,553 
2,230 
3,478 
5,347 


1,232 


264 
622 
1,100 
1,498 
2,088 
3,478 
4,809 


1,338 


416 
761 
1,200 
1,652 
2,283 
2,623 
8,331 


1,463 


322 
795 
1,239 
1,645 
2,320 
3,558 
5,423 

1,677 


42 
78 
91 
45 
240 
332 


52 
43 
125 
108 
125 
229 
-110 


99 
123 
144 
180 
230 
271 
463 


82 
152 
172 
216 
255 
258 
653 


0 
0 
13 
35 
115 
420 
0 


-1 
16 
35 
60 
108 
308 
121 


393 
797 
1,172 
1,640 
2,205 
3,337 
5,984 


15 
17 
49 
79 
131 
194 
296 


Average 
value  of 
consump- 
tion1* 
(5) 


Dol. 
1,359 


449 
858 
1,245 
1,574 
2,117 
2,873 


1,625 


836 
1,227 
1,538 
1,9'86' 
2,462 
4,904 


1,473 


533 
792 
1,195 
1,520 
2,011 
2,540 
3,205 


1,531 


571 
813 
1,193 
1,639 
1,943 
2,905 
4,471 


1,240 


576 
859 
1,272 
1,379 
1,802 
2,475 
3,248 


1,315 


419 
830 
1,173 
1,579 
2,274 
2,895 
3,793 


1,404 


736 
868 
1,246 
1,598 
2,131 
3,042 
2,990 

1,598 


513 
905 
1,199 
1,556 
2,105 
2,861 
4,502 


Average3 
expendi- 
tures for 
ramlly 
living 
(S) 


Average3 
net  sur- 
plus   or 
dericit 
(-)7 
(7) 


1,336 


425 
849 
1,22S 
1,534 
2,083 
2,820 


1,538 


794 
1,149 
1,447 
1,941 
2,222 
4,572 


1,3S6 


484 
749 
1,070 
1,412 
1,886 
2,311 
3,315 


1,351 


472 
690 
1,052 
1,459 
1,713 
2,834 
4,008 


1,058 


Average £ 
balancing 
differ- 
ence8 
(8) 


-38 
-35 
22 
144 
257 
287 


275 


-43 
53 
210 
385 
981 
1,158 


288 


-101 
(10) 

10 

203 

420 

1,233 

2,312 


208 


494 
707 
1,100 
1,163 
1,547 
2,219 
2,595 


1,283 


419 
830 
1,160 
1,544 
2,159 
2,475 
3,793 


1,350 


737 
852 
1,211 
1,538 
2,023 
2,734 
2,889 

1,515 


501 
88S 
1,150 
1,477 
1,974 
2,667 
4,203 


-193 
-17 
15 
119 
511 
851 
1,287 


182 


-207 

-65 

6 

326 

557 

1 ,214 

2,104 


77 


13 
-45 
58 
141 
134 
250 
2,582 


123 


-380 
-26 
39 
111 
281 
790 
3,455 

177 


-51 
-58 
40 
177 
244 
651 
1,7341 


Neither 
a  surplus 

nor 
dericit9 

(9) 


2 

51 
182 


-29 
-11 
-12 
) 

10 

17 

-53 


Families  having7 


-35 
-14 

-7 

t25 

3 

-7 

72 


-23 
-20 

-6 

9 

-16 

45 
110 


-22 


-16 
-24 
-18 
-33 
-10 
-102 


-57 
-33 
-18 
-14 
-13 
49 
44 


Surplus 
(10) 


(U) 


3 
19 
24 


13 
19 

7 
0 

1 

0 
0 


0 
14 
10 

2 

4 
0 
0 


3 
25 

15 
9 
2 
0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  11. -FAMILY  INCOME,  VALUE  OF  CONSUMPTION,  AND  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT:  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
Income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net 
surplus,  and  number  having  a  net  deficit;  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village, 
and  farm  analysis  units,1  1935-33 — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families  that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


Average2  incomes 


Total 

family 

income 

(2) 


Money 

income, 

net4 

(3) 


Nonmoney 
in- 
come5 
(4) 


Average  B 
value  of 
consump- 
tion® 
(5) 


Average' 
expendi- 
tures for 
family 
living 
(S) 


Average4 
net  sur- 
plus or 
deficit 
(-)7 
(7) 


Average2 
balancing 
differ- 
ence8 
(8) 


Neither 
.  surplus 

nor 
deficit9 

(9) 


Families  having7 


Surplus 
(10) 


Deficit 
(11) 


NORTH    CENTRAL    SMALL    CITIES--Con. 

Families  with  one  child — Con. 

Child,   12-15  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499    

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

Child,  13-29  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

Families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

Older  child,  6-11  years;  younger  child, 
2-11  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499  

500-999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000-4,999  

5,000  or  over  

Older  child,  12-15  years;  younger  child, 
6-15  years: 

All  incomes  

500-999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

Older  child,  16-29  years;  younger  child, 
12-15  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000-  2,999  

3,000-4,999  

5,000  or  over  

Both  children,  16-29  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000-4,999  

5,000  or  over  


Dol. 

Bol. 

1,940 

1,827 

393 

339 

824 

804 

1,257 

1,167 

1,804 

1,674 

2,383 

2,218 

3,593 

3,431 

9,916 

9,545 

Dol. 
1,6S0 


1,983 


1,639 


1,833 


834 
1,278 
1,714 
2,414 
3,567 


1,772 


2,177 


1,854 


404 

357 

782 

701 

1,239 

1,160 

1,699 

1,578 

2,389 

2,260 

3,737 

3,505 

6,915 

5,456 

1,580 


440 

388 

807 

809 

1,221 

1,203 

1,732 

1,709 

2,309 

2,256 

3,589 

3,512 

5,513 

5,3S3 

1,581 


437 

437 

798 

778 

1,236 

1,169 

1,730 

1,674 

2,300 

2,237 

3,795 

3,625 

7,106 

7,000 

1,743 


783 
1,225 
1,631 
2,321 
3,328 


1,551 


450 

450 

742 

660 

1,235 

1,167 

1,576 

1,550 

2,430 

2,285 

3,807 

3,570 

5,200 

4,600 

2,059 


448 

403 

828 

788 

1,236 

1,140 

1,792 

1,711 

2,506 

2,359 

3,638 

3,472 

7,252 

6,998 

Dol. 
1,547 


299 


54 
20 
90 
130 
165 
162 
271 


718 
905 
1,260 
1,749 
1,990 
2,639 
4,970 


1,713 


S64 
885 
1,170 
1,619 
1,825 
2,477 
4,599 


1,584 


-275 

-53 

18 

90 

408 

9S7 

4,734 


283 


-50 
-28 
-21 
-35 
-15 
-13 
212 


-13 


37 
81 
79 
121 
129 
232 
459 


833 
893 
1,222 
1,537 
2,184 
2,743 
4,156 


1,525 


796 
812 
1,143 
1,416 
2,055 
2,511 
3,697 


1,501 


-375 
-90 
32 
172 
221 
982 
2,770 


-54 
-21 
-15 

-10 

-16 

12 

-11 


589 
857 
1,168 
1,778 
2,201 
2,853 
4,689 


1,469 


537 
859 
1,148 
1,755 
2,148 
2,796 
4,539 


1,411 


-148 
-40 

68 
-37 

93 
748 
818 


-1 
-10 
-11 
-9 
15 
-32 
6 


0 
20 
67 
58 
83 
170 
105 


522 
824 
1,217 
1,563 
1,951 
2,673 
3,895 


1,650 


522 
804 
1,150 
1,807 
1,888 
2,506 
3,789 


1,560 


-77 

-19 

24 

81 

347 

1,131 

3,097 


-5 

-14 

2 

-12 

114 


51 
53 
83 
93 
239 


1,288 
1,497 
2,171 
2,819 


1,641 


807 
1,235 
1,414 

2,078 
2,580 


1,520 


207 
248 
738 


0 

731 

731 

82 

814 

732 

68 

1,238 

1,170 

126 

1,625 

1,499 

145 

2,115 

1,971 

237 

3,071 

2,834 

600 

4,731 

4,131 

1,931 


1,813 


-272 
-59 
5 
55 
314 
704 
347 


253 


32 

122 


45 
42 
96 
81 
147 
193 
254 


794 
908 
1,199 
1,575 
2,315 
2,996 
4,927 


749 
866 
1,103 
1,594 
2,138 
2,800 
4,S73 


-341 

-78 
43 
121 
208 
658 
2,443 


-5 
-2 
-6 
-4 
-17 
14 
-121 


7 
10 

13 
7 
4 

1 
0 


1 
17 
19 
11 

4 

1 
0 


2 
12 
17 
9 
3 
0 
0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  11. -FAMILY  INCOME,  VALUE  OF  CONSUMPTION,  AND  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT:  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
Income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and  balancing  difference;,  number  of  families  having  a  net 
surplus,  and  number  having  a  net  deficit;  by  stage  In  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village, 
and  farm  analysis  units,1   1935-36 — Continued 

(White  non relief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


Average3  income 


Total 
family 
income 
(2) 


Money 

income, 

net4 

(3) 


Nonmoney 
in- 
come8 
(4) 


Average 
value  of 
consump- 
tion6 
(5) 


Average2 
expendi- 
tures for 
family 
living 
(6) 


Average* 
net  sur- 
plus or 
deficit 

(-)7 

(7) 


Average 
balancing 
differ- 
ence8 
(8) 


Families  havini 


Neither 
.  surplus 

nor 

deficit9 

(9) 


Surplus 
(10) 


Deficit 
(11) 


NORTH    CENTRAL    SMALL   CITIES—   Con. 

Pantiles  utth  three  or  four  children 

All   children  under   16  years: 

All   incomes    

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000-   1,499   

1,500-   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over   

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL 
VILLAGES 

Pantiles    without    children 

Wife    under    30    years: 

All    incomes    


0-499   

500-999 

1,000  -  1,499 
1,500  -  1,999 
2,000  -  2,999 
3,000  -  4,999 


Wife,    30-39  years: 
All  incomes 


0-499   

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499 
1,500  -  1,999 
2,000  -  2,999 
3,000  -  4,999 

Wife,    40-49  years: 
All   incomes 


0-499   

500-999    

1,000  -  1,499 
1,500  -  1,999 
2,000  -  2,999 
3,000  -  4,999 
5,000  or  over 


Wife,   50-59  years: 
All  incomes    


0  -  499    . 

500-999 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

3,000 


1,499 
1,999 
2,999 
4,999 


5,000  or  over 


Wife,  60  years  or  older: 
All  Incomes  


0-499   

500  -   999   

1,000  -  1,499 
1,500  -  1,999 
2,000  -  2,999 
3,000  -  4,999 
5,000  or  over 


families  utth  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over    

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Dol. 

Dol. 

1,471 

1,418 

492 

492 

821 

791 

1,233 

1,192 

1,713 

1,649 

2,400 

2,314 

3,723 

3,535 

S,240 

6,240 

l,-227 


326 

285 

757 

739 

1,251 

1,205 

1,672 

1,628 

2,392 

2,317 

3,307 

2,997 

1,613 


276 

256 

787 

762 

1,227 

1,183 

1,741 

1,627 

2,420 

2,338 

3,447 

3,382 

392 

251 

805 

736 

1,189 

1,119 

1,746 

1,643 

2,391 

2,217 

4,288 

4,076 

5,210 

5,055 

1,147 


1,368 


451 
820 
1,213 
1,739 
2,392 
4,334 
7,200 


1,041 


342 

332 

779 

672 

1,195 

1,063 

1,711 

1,812 

2,257 

2,147 

3,256 

3,026 

5,612 

6,481 

348 

252 

709 

577 

1,195 

1,047 

1,706 

1,559 

2,356 

2,187 

4,037 

3,851 

20,555 

20,397 

1,330 


415 
797 
1,169 
1,727 
2,307 
4,157 
7,200 


Dol. 
1,404 


Dol. 
1,351 


0 
30 
41 
64 
86 
188 

0 


601 
894 
1,228 
1,695 
1,989 
2,867 
5,194 


1,219 


601 
864 
1,187 
1,631 
1,903 
2,879 
5,194 


1,178 


-109 
-74 
17 
32 
426 
843 
802 


0 
1 
-12 
-14 
-15 
13 
244 


41 
18 
46 
44 
75 
310 


392 
823 
1,265 
1,556 
2,195 
2,910 


1,465 


351 
805 
1,219 
1,512 
2,120 
2,600 


1,398 


-41 
-40 
1 
129 
201 
320 


164 


10 
25 
44 
114 
82 
85 


510 
912 
1,208 
1,558 
2,057 
2,408 


1,218 


500 
887 
1,164 
1,444 
1,975 
2,323 


1,119 


-200 

-107 

43 

194 

373 

1,051 


189 


70 
103 
174 
212 
155 


758 
833 
1,178 
1,411 
1,835 
1,969 
2,979 


1,039 


615 
764 
1,108 
1,308 
1,661 
1,757 
2,824 


933 


-313 

-12 

28 

323 

564 

2,225 

2,233 


119 


10 
107 
132 

99 
110 
230 
131 


525 
793 
1,127 
1,451 
1,803 
2,769 
1,914 


925 


515 
686 
995 
1,352 
1,593 
2,539 
1,783 


792 


-145 

2 

72 

272 

446 

406 

4,636 


138 


9S 
132 
148 
147 
179 
186 
158 


456 
730 
1,075 
1,490 
1,660 
2,988 
6,385 


1,270 


360 
598 
927 
1,343 
1,481 
2,802 
6,207 


1,232 


-82 
-12 
125 
226 
684 
1,030 
14,108 


121 


36 
23 

44 
12 

85 

177 

0 


595 
813 
1,245 
1,748 
1,969 
2,819 
3,363 


560 
790 
1,201 
1,736 
1,884 
2,642 
3,363 


-102 

18 

5 

29 

428 

1,472 

3,850 


-43 
-11 
-37 
-38 
-5 
43 
-13 


3 
34 
23 

7 
5 
0 


6 
14 
12 
2 
2 
0 
0 


13 
23 


35 
32 
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TABLE  11. -FAMILY  INCOME,  VALUE  OF  CONSUMPTION,  AND  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT:  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
Income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net 
surplus,  and  number  having  a  net  deficit;  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village, 
and  farm  analysis  units,1     1935-35 — Continued 


(White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


Average3  income3 


Total 

family 

income 

(2) 


Money 

income, 

net4 

(3) 


Nonmoney 
in- 
come5 
(4) 


Average 
value  of 


tionD 
(5) 


Average  "* 
expendi- 
tures for 
family 
living 
(6) 


Average 
net  sur- 
plus or 
deficit 

(-)' 

(7) 


Average  2 
balancing 
differ- 
ence8 
(8) 


Neither 
.  surplus 

nor 
deficit9 

(9) 


Families  having7 


Surplus 
(10) 


(11) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL 
VILLAGES  —Con. 

Families  with  one  child — Con. 

Child,  2-5  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499   

500-999    

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -   2,999    

3,000  -  4,999   

Child,  6-11  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999    

5,000  or  over   

Child,   12-15  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499   

500-999  

1,000-    1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -   2,999    

3,000  -  4,999    

Child,  16-29  years: 

All   incomes   

0  -  499   

500  -  999    

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -   2,999    

3,000  -  4,999    

Families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

All   incomes   

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -   2,999  

3,000  -  4,999   

Older  child,   6-11  years;   younger  child, 
2-11  years: 

All    incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999   - 

1,000-   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over  

Older  child,    12-15  years ;  younger  child, 
6-15  years: 

All   incomes    

0  -  499  

500-  999  

1,000-   1,499    

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -   2,999   

3,000  -  4,999    


Dol. 

Dol. 

1,318 

1,265 

387 

309 

794 

758 

1,229 

1,172 

1,744 

1,693 

2,250 

2,170 

3,645 

3,577 

1,299 


333 

309 

835 

785 

1,216 

1,146 

1,714 

1,657 

2,378 

2,228 

3,734 

3,618 

5,279 

5,254 

1,356 


1,228 


1,445 


1,460 


1,276 


319 

230 

763 

721 

1,228 

1,130 

1,631 

1,583 

2,442 

2,297 

3,771 

3,677 

1,353 


367 

270 

789 

732 

1,248 

1,133 

1,737 

1,533 

2,363 

2,235 

3,815 

3,S53 

1,183 


424 

408 

790 

751 

1,180 

1,132 

1,711 

1,338 

2,199 

2,212 

4,164 

4,072 

1,377 


352 

340 

820 

784 

1,243 

1,177 

1,747 

1,648 

2,395 

2,332 

3,748 

3,589 

6,830 

5,585 

382 

315 

803 

753 

1,337 

1,122 

1,674 

1,561 

2,326 

2,254 

3,302 

3,045 

Dol. 
1,268 


Dol. 
1,215 


532 
852 
1,180 
1,683 
2,005 
2,783 


1,234 


454 
816 
1,123 
1,635 
1,925 
2,715 


1,165 


-136 

-39 

63 

68 

250 
861 


79 


-9 
-19 


-14 


24 
50 
70 
57 
150 
116 
25 


905 
858 
1, 137 
1,650 
1,900 
3,223 
4,971 


1,271 


881 
808 
1,067 
1,593 
1,750 
3,107 
4,946 


1,191 


-523 
-3 
84 
89 
456 
541 
585 


101 


89 
42 
98 
78 
145 
94 


647 
877 
1,192 
1,487 
2,067 
2,439 


1,435 


558 
835 
1,094 
1,409 
1,932 
3,345 


1,322 


-296 

-75 
48 
173 
358 
1,378 


97 
57 
115 
174 
128 
162 


569 
879 
1,329 
1,730 
3,079 
2,889 


1,195 


472 
822 
1,214 
1,546 
1,951 
3,737 


1,151 


48 
299 
911 


34 


630 
829 
1,197 
1,593 
1,737 
3,092 


1,378 


614 
790 
1,149 
1,619 
1,750 
3,000 


1,310 


-209 

-35 

-19 

33 

459 

1,054 


78 


12 
33 

68 
99 
53 

157 
235 


647 
861 
1,252 
I,1 
2,159 
3,044 
3,025 


1,424 


67 
50 
115 
113 
72 
257 


395 

902 

1,329 

1,548 
3,234 
2,858 


635 
825 
1,183 
1,570 
2,09S 
2,887 
2,790 


1,324 


-290 
-35 
-3 
78 
268 
799 
3,950 


328 
852 
1,114 
1,435 
2,162 
2,801 


0 
-84 

16 
127 

68 
344 


-49 

-20 

-5 

-25 

22 

-30 

-277 


-6 
-6 
) 
-32 

-97 
-155 


-13 
-15 
-8 
-1 
24 
100 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  11. -FAMILY  INCOME,  VALUE  OF  CONSUMPTION,  AND  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT:  Average  total  family  Income,  money  Income,  and  nonmoney 
Income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net 
surplus,  and  number  having  a  net  deficit;  by  stage  In  family  life  cycle  and  Income,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village, 
and  farm  analysis  units,1  1935-36 — Continued 

(White  nonrellef  families   that   Include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


Average3  income3 


Total 

family 

income 

(2) 


Money 

Income, 

net4 

(3) 


Nonmoney 
in- 
come6 
(4) 


Average2 
valueof 
consump- 
tion8 
(5) 


Average2  Average2 

expendi-  net  sur- 

tures  for  plus  or 

family  deficit 

living  (-)7 

(6)  (7) 


Average2 
balancing 
differ- 
ence8 
(8) 


Neither 
i  surplus 

nor 

deficit9 

(9) 


Families  having7 


Surplus 
(10) 


Deficit 
(11) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL 
VILLAGES     —Con. 

Families  with    two  children — Con. 

Older  child,    16-29  years;   younger  child, 
12-15  years: 
All   incomes    

0  -  499  

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -   1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999 - 

5,000  or  over   

Both  children,    16-29  years: 

All   incomes    

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999  

Pantiles  with  three  or  four  children 

All  children  under  16  years: 

All   Incomes    

P  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL 
FARMS 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

All   Incomes    

0  -  409    

500  -   999  

1,000  -    1,499  

1,500  -   1.909 

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

Wife,    30-39  years: 

All   incomes    

0  -  499     

500  -   999  

1.000  -   1,499 

1.500  -   1,999 

2,000  -  2,999 

3.000  -  4.999 

Wife,  40-49  years: 

All    Incomes    

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000-4,999   

Wife,    50-59  years: 

Al 1   incomes   

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499   

1 ,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over  

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Dol. 
1,503 


364 
797 
1,190 
1,768 
2,403 
3,328 
6,723 


1,630 


1,360 


1,244 


381 
772 
1,208 
1,758 
2,364 
4,011 
7,416 


1,258 


Dol. 
1,402 


Dol. 
1,413 


Dol. 
1,312 


Dol. 
103 


294 
718 
1,104 
1,592 
2,290 
3,314 
8,480 


1,525 


90 
79 
86 
176 
113 
14 
243 


528 
828 
1,252 
1,670 
2,165 
2,689 
2,943 


1,505 


438 
749 
1,166 
1,494 
2,052 
2,675 
2,700 


1,400 


-132 
-29 
-*6 
107 
254 
661 
3,880 


124 


-12 
-2 
-16 
-9 
-16 
-22 
-100 


278 

186 

832 

717 

1,241 

1,178 

1,767 

1,656 

2,409 

2,270 

3,553 

3,341 

92 
115 

63 
111 
139 
212 


1,305 


736 
855 
1,203 
1,593 
2,213 
2,644 


1,317 


644 
740 
1,140 
1,482 
2,074 
2,432 


1,262 


^*74 

-9 

30 

171 

195 

934 


464 

464 

783 

750 

1,244 

1,192 

1,733 

1,647 

2,388 

2,301 

3,589 

3,512 

812 


432 


511 
825 
1,258 
1,689 
2,174 
2,609 


1,012 


511 
790 
1,206 
1,603 
2,087 
2,532 


580 


-28 

-31 

-2 

40 

249 

,019 


237 


50 
401 
742 
1,274 
1,784 
3,453 
6,309 


331 
371 
466 
484 
580 
558 
1,107 


443 


777 
825 
1,083 
1,252 
1,320 
1,331 
2,184 


1,010 


445 
454 
617 
768 
740 
773 
1,077 


567 


-379 

-45 

118 

539 

1,076 

2,653 

4,799 


216 


-17 

-8 

7 

-33 

-32 
27 

433 


383 

50 

743 

355 

1,259 

794 

1,730 

1,232 

2,332 

1,817 

3,665 

2,912 

333 
388 
465 
498 
515 
753 


369 

-13 

777 

370 

1,22& 

756 

1,71* 

1,169 

2,351 

1,829 

3,617 

3,015 

382 
407 
489 
544 
522 
602 


352 

48 

774 

407 

1,229 

786 

1,686 

1,168 

2,359 

1,805 

3,414 

2,891 

7,044 

6,549 

304 
367 
443 
518 
554 
520 
495 


756 
825 
1,098 
1,176 
1,270 
1,570 


1,087 


423 
437 
625 
678 
755 
817 


627 


-367 
-75 
162 
533 
971 
2,043 


173 


900 
837 
1,105 
1,293 
1,653 
1,452 


1,000 


518 
430 
636 
749 
1,131 
860 


574 


-518 
-55 
118 
416 
705 
2,124 


283 


657 
793 
1,061 
1,246 
1,355 
1,623 
1,414 


353 
426 
618 
728 
801 
1,103 
919 


-301 

-17 

171 

425 

1,003 

1,711 

5,629 


2 
8 
15 
2 
1 
0 
0 


1 
32 
37 
8 
2 
1 


12 
24 
8 
2 
0 
0 
0 


12 

29 

iff 

4 

3 

0 


27 
41 
13 
5 
1 
0 
0 


TABLE  11. -FAMILY  INCOME,  VALUE  OF  CONSUMPTION,  AND  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT:  Average  i  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net 
surplus,  and  number  having  a  net  deficit;  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village, 
and  farm  analysis  units,1     1935-36 — Continued 

(Wiite  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


Average3  incomes 


Total 
family 
income 
(2) 


Money 

income, 
net4 
,(3) 


Nonmoney 
in- 
come5 
(4) 


Average a 
value  of 
consump- 
tion8 
(5) 


Average2 
expendi- 
tures for 
family 
living 
(6) 


Average2 
net  sur- 
plus or 
deficit 

(->*" 

(7) 


Average2 
balancing 
differ- 
ence8 
(8) 


Families  having7 


Neither 
l  surplus 

nor 
deficit8 

(9) 


Surplus 
(10) 


(11) 


MIDDLE   ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL 
FARMS —  Con. 

Families  mithout  children — Can. 

Wife  50  years  or  older: 

All  Incomes    

0  -  499   

500-  999  

1,000-   1,499   

1,500-  1,999   

2,000-2,999   

3,000  -  4,999 

5,000  or  over  

Families  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

All  Incomes   

0  -  499   

500-  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

Child,   2-5  years: 

All  Incomes    

0  -  499  

500-  999 

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over 

Child,  6-11  years: 

All   incomes 

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  , 

3,000-4,999   

Child,   12-15  years: 

All  incomes  , 

0-499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000-4,999   

5,000  or  over   

Child,   16-29  years: 

All  Incomes 

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000-   1,499   , 

1,500  -  1,999 

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000-4,999 

5,000 -or  over  

Families  utth  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

All  incomes 

0  -  499  . 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500-  1,999 

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999 , 

Older  child,  6-11  years;  younger  child, 
2-11  years : 

All  incomes    

0  -  499   

500-999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000-2,999    

3,000  -  4,999 

5,000  or  over .- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


328 

52 

757 

395 

1,207 

756 

1,724 

1,231 

2,377 

1,835 

3,366 

2,771 

5,593 

4,683 

392 

28 

749 

356 

1,213 

755 

1,747 

1,173 

2,420 

1,891 

3,000 

2,738 

1,355 


392 

112 

781 

393 

1,246 

768 

1,694 

1,108 

2,396 

1,863 

3,430 

2,831 

8,275 

7,835 

1,339 


349 

-82 

745 

329 

1,234 

759 

1,691 

1,151 

2,326 

1,822 

3,334 

2,693 

389 

36 

791 

388 

1,219 

741 

1,687 

1,124 

2,353 

1,773 

3,499 

2,783 

5,644 

5,158 

361 

35 

731 

377 

1,253 

762 

1,750 

1,187 

2,390 

1,799 

3,581 

2,884 

6,650 

6,229 

305 

-115 

798. 

399 

1.28S 

770 

1,641 

1,063 

2,274 

1,714 

3,582 

2,888 

1,533 


390 
799 
1,228 
1,729 
2,395 
3,615 
13,384 


1,001 


49 

389 

720 

1,157 

1,742 

2,884 

11,768 


276 

575 

362 

757 

451 

1,026 

493 

1,158 

542 

1,281 

595 

1,514 

910 

1,828 

299 

-243 

395 

3 

575 

169 

655 

565 

739 

1,099 

919 

1,834 

918 

3,708 

1,082 


364 

841 

393 

876 

458 

1,091 

574 

1,239 

529 

1,488 

262 

1,034 

477 

-445 

483 

-127 

633 

124 

665 

529 

959 

879 

772 

2,081 

1,109 


645 


257 


478 
588 
533 
599 
440 


725 
943 
1,087 
1,302 
1,350 
1,502 
3,107 


1,168 


445 
555 
609 
716 
817 
903 
2,667 


692 


-320 

-160 

165 

401 

1,031 

2,166 

5,590 


173 


431 
416 

475 
540 
504 
641 


761 
913 
1,130 
1,405 
1,461 
1,969 


330 
497 
655 
865 
957 
1,328 


679 


-410 

-168 

107 

304 

844 

1,406 


170 


353 
403 
478 
563 
580 
716 
486 


937 
1,145 
1,250 
1,559 
2,082 
1,598 


1,255 


539 
534 
667 
687 
979 
1,366 
1,112 


765 


-487 

-136 

83 

450 

795 

1,381 

4,024 


233 


326 
384 
491 
563 
597 
597 
421 


516 


783 
940 
1,200 
1,480 
1,605 
2,019 
1,576 


1,206 


457 

556 

709 

917 

1,008 

1,322 

1,155 


^09 

-172 

62 

269 

805 

1,519 

4,930 


420 
399 
516 
578 
560 
694 


532 


881 
1,144 
1,400 
1,363 
1,930 


1,259 


460 

-580 

482 

-92 

628 

144 

822 

256 

803 

900 

236 

1,599 

727 


271 


341 
430 
508 
572 
653 
731 
1,616 


828 
1,010 
1,106 
1,414 
1,644 
1,741 
5,895 


487 
580 
598 
842 
991 
1,010 
4,279 


-425 

-210 

127 

316 

722 

1,879 

7,000 


-2 

-21 

53 

-115 


-11 


-13 

-2 
-6 
-9 
15 
-238 
-422 


-3 
-18 

21 
-41 


-16 
-10 
-9 
-13 
-1 
36 
22 


-13 

-7 

-9 

1 

-14 
43 

144 


-13 
-1 
-5 
-1 
29 
-5 

489 


TABLE  11. -FAMILY  INCOME,  VALUE  OF  CONSUMPTION,  AND  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT:  Average  total  family  Income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net 
surplus,  and  number  having  a  net  deficit;  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village, 
and  farm  analysis  units1     1935-36 — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


Average8  lncome3 


Total 

family 

income 

(2) 


Money 

income, 

net4 

(3) 


Nonmoney 
in- 
come 8 
(4) 


Average2 
value  of 
consump- 
tion9 
(5) 


Average* 

expendi- 
tures for 
family 
living 
(6) 


Average z 
net  sur- 
plus or 
deficit 

<->7 

(7) 


Average 

balancing 

differ 

ence8 

(8) 


Neither 
i  surplus 

nor 

deficit9 

(9) 


(•iun I  I  lcs   having7 


Surplus 

(10) 


Deficit 
(11) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL 
FARMS.— Con. 

families  with  two  children — Con. 

"lder  child,  12-15  years;   younger  child, 
5-15  years: 
All  incomes   


Dol. 
1,552 


Dol. 
1,012 


Dol. 
1,307 


767 


244 


0  -  499   

500  -  999 
1,000  -  1,499 
1,500  -  1,999 
2,000  -  2,999 
3,000  -  4,999 
5,000  or  over 


Older  child,    16-29  years;   younger  child, 
12-15  years: 

All  incomes  


400 
753 
1,237 
1,688 
2,390 
3,534 
7,682 


1,564 


41 

333 

732 

1,077 

1,727 
2,872 
7,074 


1,008 


359 
420 
505 
611 
663 
662 


992 
922 
1,224 
1,392 
1,710 
1,716 
2,428 


1,396 


633 
502 
719 
781 

1,047 
1,054 
1,820 


840 


-573 

-163 

14 

299 

656 

1,829 

5,203 


183 


0  -  499 

500  -   999   

1,000  -  1,499 
1,500  -  1,999 
2,000  -  2,999 
3,000  -  4,999 


326 

-3 

766 

318 

1,224 

728 

1,703 

1,095 

2,409 

1,696 

3,598 

2,884 

329 
448 
496 
608 
713 
714 


Both  children,   16-29  years: 
All   incomes   


1,896 


1,326 


813 
990 

1,227 
1,662 
1,758 
1,911 


1,476 


484 

542 

731 

1,054 

1,045 

1,197 


-487 

-222 

4 

53 

696 

1,710 


430 


-2 

-7 

-12 

H15 

-23 


7 
17 
17 
7 
0 
0 


0-499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499 
1,500  -  1,999 
2,000  -  2,999 
3,000  -  4,999 
5,000  or  over 


342 

-122 

831 

376 

1,291 

764 

1,714 

1,120 

2,410 

1,761 

3,782 

3,132 

6,541 

5,831 

464 
455 
527 
594 
649 
550 
710 


Families  with  three  or  four  children 


All  children  under  16  years: 
All  Incomes  


1,493 


927 


1,143 
1,001 
1,245 
1,474 
1,788 
1,930 
2,752 


1,284 


679 

546 

718 

880 

1,139 

1,280 

2,042 


718 


-790 

-154 

54 

242 

639 

1,854 

3,807 


214 


-11 
-16 

-8 
-2 

-17 
-2 

-18 


0  -  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499 
1,500  -  1,999 
2,000  -  2,999 
3,000  -  4,999 
5,000  or  over 


352 
800 
1,249 
1,735 
2,361 
3,683 
5,524 


-132 
331 
704 
1,141 
1,667 
2,959 
4,727 


484 
469 
545 
594 
694 
724 
797 


1,108 
1,020 
1,221 
1,357 
1,614 
1,816 
2,038 


624 
551 
676 
763 
920 
1,092 
1,241 


-732 

-203 

31 

382 

740 

1,798 

3,615 


-24 

-17 

-3 

-1 

7 

59 

-129 


0 

18 

30 

84 

91 

49 

100 

7 

79 

3 

14 

0 

4 

0 

Iowa 

Columbia 

follows:      Mt.    Vernon  and  New  Philadelphia,    Ohi. 


oln,    111.;    Beaver  Dam,    Wis.;    Boo 


*    See   Glossary    for   definition   of    terms  used    in    this    table. 

The    small    cities    included    in    the    small-city  analysis  unit 
and  Moberly.    Mo. 

The  villages  included  in  the  village  analysis  unit  are  as  follows:  Pennsylvania- -Denver ,  Marietta,  New  Freedom,  New  Holland,  Quarryville,  Spring  Gro 
Ohio  -Bellville,  Cardington.  Fredericlctown ,  Mount  Gilead,  Perrysville,  Plymouth;  Michigan--Bliss field,  Chelsea,  Concord,  Grass  Lake,  Hudson,  Jonesv 
Wisconsin- -Horicon,  Lake  Kills  City,  Mayville,  Mount  Horeb,  Sun  Prairie.  Waterloo;  Hlinois--At lanta,  Bement,  Cerro  Gordo,  Farmer  City,  Maroa,  Mont 
Tuscola;       Iow«--Brooklyn,    Bussey,    Dallas,    Earlham,    Eddyville,    Melcher,    Montezuma.    New  Sharon,    Pleasantvi lie.    State  Center,    ''ictor. 

Farm  counties    included    in    the    farm  analysis  unit    are  as    follows:      Pennsylvania-Lancaster;    Ohio- -Crawford,    Knox,    Richland;    Michigan--Lenawee;    Wiscons 
De  Witt,    Logan,    Kacon.    Piatt;    Iowo- -Madison,    Mahaska,    Marion,    Marshall.    Poweshiek. 
2   Averages    are   based   on    the    total   number   of    families    in  each  class    (table    12.    column  2,    or    the  sum  of  columns   9.    10,    and    11    of    this    table). 

See   Glossary,    Income,    City  or  Village  Family,    and  Income,    Farm  Family.      Averages    in  column   2  are    the   sisr  of   columns    3  and    4,    and    the    sum  of   columns    5 

These   averages  may   be   positive   (income)    or  negative   (losses).      A  negative  (loss)  entry    is    indicated   by  a  minus   sign. 

Nonmoney    income    includes,    for   city    families,    the   net   value   of   occupancy   of  owned    family   and    vacation  homes,    and  of  housing   received   as    gift   or   pay;     fi 
the   value   of    food   produced  and   consumed   at   home    in  addition    to  nonmoney    income    from  housing;     for    farm    families,    the   value   of  housing,    food,    fuel, 
furnished   by    the    farm    for    family   use.      See    table    15    for    the   number   of   small-city  and   village    families    receiving  nonmoney    income    from  housing. 

6  See   Glossary,    Value  of  Consumption.      This    is    the   sum  of  expenditures    for    family    living  (column  6)   and    the   value   of  certain    goods    received  without  d 

included  as  nonmoney    income   (column   4)    in    total    family    income.      See    footnote   5    for    the    goods    included    in  nonmoney    income    for   each  degree  of   urban 

7  See  Glossary.    Change    in  Net  Worth. 

8  See   Glossary,    Balancing  Difference.      A  maximum  balancing  difference   of    5   percent    for   city  or   village    families   and   of    10   percent    for    farm    families   w 


e.    Wrightsville; 

lie ,    Parma,    Tecumseh; 

cello,    Mount   Pulaski. 


Doubtless    few    families   exactly   balanced    in 
to  be    recompiled  as   such  by    the    family  o 
0    SO. 50   or    less. 


and  disbursements.      Although    families    reported  no  change 
red.      These  may   be    included    in    the   balancing  difference. 


rth 


probable    that 


urpluses 


or    village    families, 
ce,    and   other    products 

ect    expenditure  and 
ation. 

allowable   on   each 
deficits    too  small 


TABLE  12. -FAMILIES  SPENDING  FOR  EACH  CONSUMPTION  CATEGORY:  Number  aid  percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  con- 
sumption categories,  and  number  of  farm  families  having  farm- furnished  fuel  and  ice,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic' 
and  North  Central  small-city,   village,   and  farm  analysis  units,1  1935-36 

(White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-bom) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(i) 


Fami- 
lies2 


(2) 


Families  having  expenditures  for 


Hous- 
ing3 


(3) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 
(4) 


Auto- 
mobile 


(5) 


Other 
travel 

and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 
(S) 


Medical 
care4 


(7) 


Recrea- 
tion 


(8) 


To- 
bacco 


0) 


Read- 
ing 


(10) 


Formal 
educa- 
tion 


(11) 


Gifts, 
wel- 
fare, 

and  se- 
lected 
taxes 
(12) 


Other 
items6 


(13) 


Fami- 
lies 

having 
farm- 
fur- 
ilshed 
fuel, 
ice, 

etc.* 
(14) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499   

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999   

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -    1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,   30-39  years: 

All   incomes    

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

500-999    

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500-   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  40-49  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499  

500-999   

1,000-  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,   50-59  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499   

500-999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -   1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

0  -  499   

500-  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -   1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,   60  years  or  older: 

All  Incomes   

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499    , 

1,500  ■>   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  


No. 
195 


No. 
178 


No. 
191 


No. 
182 


No. 
44 


No. 
148 


98 
99 
100 
100 

No. 
148 


Pet. 

86 

91 

88 

100 

No. 
129 


53 

77 
75 
96 

No. 
118 


4 
44 
73 
30 
27 

7 

Pet. 
90 
94 
94 
100 

No. 


100 

100 


4 
41 
62 
26 
20 

6 

Pet. 
84 
79 
81 

74 

No. 


Pet. 
90 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
144 


No. 
142 


Pet. 
18 
22 
22 
30 

No. 
64 


No. 
154 


22 
33 
35 
40 
15 
2 

Pet. 
100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 


No. 
133 


15 
23 
29 

37 
12 
2 

Pet. 
68 
70 
81 
92 

No. 


3 
4 
10 
10 
1 
1 

Pet. 
14 
12 
28 
25 

No. 
37 


Pet. 

100 
94 
89 

100 

No. 
144 


17 
32 
33 
40 
15 
2 

Pet. 
77 
97 
100 
100 

No. 
135 


18 
28 
29 
36 
11 
2 

Pet. 
82 
85 
81 
90 

No. 


21 
30 
36 
40 
15 
2 

Pet. 
95 
91 
100 
100 

No. 
148 


17 
32 
36 
40 
15 
2 

Pet. 
77 
97 
100 
100 

No. 
146 


Pet. 
41 
27 
33 
60 

No. 
47 


No 
185 


5 
38 
31 
30 
32 
15 

2 

Pet. 
100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
183 


3 
27 
31 
24 
31 
15 

2 

Pet. 
71 
100 
80 
97 

No. 
158 


No. 
132 


100 
94 
100 
100 
100 


Pet. 


No. 
114 


91 
98 
100 
100 
100 


13 
34 
£5 
13 
17 
10 
2 

Pet. 
57 
71 
89 
93 
74 


Pet. 
43 
53 
63 
87 


10 
4 

1 

Pet. 
16 
23 
30 
31 

No. 


10 
28 
49 
29 

35 
10 

8 

Pet. 
71 
78 
96 
97 
100 

No. 
135 


Pet. 
9 
12 


26 
30 
30 
15 
2 

Pet. 
76 
84 
100 
94 

No. 
147 


5 
32 
26 
26 
23 
12 

1 

Pet. 
84 
84 

87 
72 

No. 
130 


No. 
98 


No. 


7 
29 
20 
12 
18 
10 

2 

Pet. 
30 
60 
71 
86 
78 


34 
31 
29 
32 
16 
2 

Pet. 
89 
100 
97 
100 

No. 
176 


3 
33 
30 
30 
32 
16 

2 

Pet. 
87 
97 
100 
100 

No. 
167 


1 
4 
7 
11 
10 
12 
2 

Pet. 

11 

23 
37 
31 

No. 
79 


10 
33 
50 
29 
35 
11 
8 

Pet. 
71 
92 
98 
97 
100 

No. 
140 


Pet. 


64 
78 
96 
97 
97 

No. 
140 


4 
15 
19 
14 
19 
4 
4 

Pet. 
29 
42 
37 
47 
54 

No. 


18 
44 
28 
14 
23 
11 
2 

Pet. 
78 
92 
100 
100 
100 


18 
46 
27 
14 
22 
11 
2 

Pet. 
78 
96 
96 
100 
96 


Pet. 
43 
33 
43 
36 
74 


Pet. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


TABLE  12. -FAMILIES  SPENDING  FOR  EACH  CONSUMPTION  CATEGORY:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  con- 
sumption categories,  and  number  of  farm  families  having  farm- furnished  fuel  and  ice,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  Income,  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  small-city,   village,    and  farm  analysis  units,1  1935-35—  Continued 

(White  nonrellef  families   that  Include  a  husband  and  vrife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

andilncorae  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies2 


(2) 


Families  having  expenditures  for2  - 


Hous- 
Ing3 


(3) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 
(4) 


Auto- 
mobile 


(5) 


Other 
travel 

and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

(6) 


Medical 
care4 


(7) 


Recrea- 
tion 


(8) 


To- 
bacco 


(9) 


Read- 
ing 


(10) 


Formal 
educa- 
tion 


(11* 


Girts, 

wel- 
fare, 
tfid  se- 
lected 

taxes5 

(12) 


Other 
items6 


(13) 


Fami- 
lies 
having 
farm- 
fur- 
nished 
fuel, 
ice, 


etc. 

(14) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SHALL  CITIES--Con. 

Pantiles  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

All   incomes   

0  -  *99   

500  -  999   „ 

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500-   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Child,   2-5  years: 

All   incomes    

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500-  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over   

300  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   •. 

1,500-   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999 

Child,   6-11  years: 

All    Incomes    

0  -  499   

590  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500-  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,530-   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Child,    12-15  years: 

All   incomes   

0  -  499  

500  -  999   

1,000-  1,499   

1,500-   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999   

1,000-  1,499   

1,500-   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Child,    18-29  years: 

Al 1   incomes    

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499  

1,500-   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over  

500-  999   

1,000  -   1,499   , 

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   


No. 
164 


Pet 
100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


No. 
231 


No 
154 


11)0 
100 


No. 
159 


1 
27 
26 
12 
13 
1 
1 

Pet. 
93 
96 
100 
100 

No. 
158 


1 
22 
22 
11 
10 
1 
1 

Pet. 

76 
81 
92 

77 

No. 
131 


2 
23 
27 
12 
13 
1 
1 

Pet. 
79 
100 
100 
100 

No. 


3 
44 
50 
37 
20 
5 
2 

Pet. 
100 
100 

97 
95 

No. 
189 


Pet 
93 
96 
89 
100 

No. 
171 


3 
27 
41 
30 

20 
5 
2 

Pet. 
61 
82 
79 
95 

No. 
131 


Pet. 


Pet 

100 
96 
97 

100 

No. 


2 
43 

47 

38 

21 

5 

2 

Pet. 
98 
94 
100 
100 

No. 
182 


Pet. 
91 

76 
.79 
71 

No. 
153 


100 
100 


4 
32 
54 
42 
41 
11 

5 

Pet. 
100 
100 
100 


1 
16 
30 
33 
36 
10 

5 

Pet. 
50 
55 

79 


7 
17 
39 
25 
25 
15 

3 

Pet. 
100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 


6 
12 
33 
24 
24 
14 

3 

Pet. 
71 
85 
93 
96 

No. 


2 
7 
31 
21 
21 
15 
3 

Pet. 
41 
79 
84 
84 

No. 


39 
60 
39 
51 
28 
9 

Pet. 
100 

98 
100 

98 


Pet. 

77 
87 
87 
88 


1 

6 
7 
9 
13 
3 
4 

Pet. 
19 
13 
21 
31 

No. 


3 
32 
52 
41 
40 
11 

5 

Pet. 
100 
95 


97 

100 

100 

.  100 

No. 

128 


95 
100 

100 


6 
13 
37 
24 
25 
15 

3 

Pet. 
76 
95 
96 
100 

No. 
218 


No. 
188 


5 
17 
38 
25 
25 
15 

3 

Pet. 
100 
97 
100 
100 

No. 


Pet 
85 
97 
100 
94 


4 

32 
52 
31 
40 
22 

7 

Pet. 
82 
85 

79 

77 


4 
38 
53 
38 
52 
26 

9 

Pet. 
97 
95 
97 
100 


1 
20 
25 
12 
12 
1 
1 

Pet. 
69 
93 
100 
92 

No. 


Pet. 
24 
15 
25 
31 

No. 


No. 
129 


7 
16 
38 
25 
25 
15 

3 

Pet. 
94 
97 
100 
100 

No. 


89 
100 

97 
100 


0 
12 
21 
IS 
12 
3 
1 

Pet. 
27 
42 
42 
57 

No. 


4 
29 

53 
42 
41 
11 
5 

Pet. 
91 
98 
100 


12 
20 
20 

23 
4 
2 

Pet. 
38 
37 
48 
55 

No. 


7 
15 
36 
25 
24 
15 

3 

Pet. 
88 
92 
100 


223 


6 
38 
40 
32 

No. 
81 


Pet. 
90 
97 
95 
100 


No. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


TABLE  12. -FAMILIES  SPENDING  FOR  EACH  CONSUMPTION  CATEGORY:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  con- 
sumption categories,  and  number  of  farm  families  having  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  small-city,   village,   and  farm  analysis  units,1  1935-36 — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies2 


(2) 


Families  having  expenditures  for 


Hous- 
ing3 


(3) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 
(4) 


Auto- 
mobile 


(5) 


Other 
travel 

and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

(6) 


(7) 


screa- 
tion 


(8) 


To- 
bacco 


(9) 


Read- 
ing 


(10) 


Formal 
educa- 
tion 


(11) 


Gifts, 
wel- 
fare, 
ind  se- 
lected 
taxes5 
(12) 


Other 
items8 


(13) 


Fami- 
lies 
having 
farm- 
fur- 
nished 
fuel, 
ice, 
etc. 
(14) 


E* 


NORTH    CENTRAL    SMALL   CITIES — Con. 

families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -   2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Older  child,   5-11  years; 
younger  child,  2-11  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499   

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   ..' 

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Older  child,   12-15  years; 
younger  child,   5-15  years: 
All   incomes   

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500-   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

3,000  -  4,999   

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999    

Older  child,   16-29  years; 
younger  child,   12-15  years: 

All  incomes   • ■ 

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999 

2,000  -  2,999 i 

Both  children,   16-29  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

500-999  

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  


No. 
110 


Pet. 

100 
97 
9S 

100 

No. 
185 


91 
96 
100 

No. 

163 


2 
30 
31 
23 
11 
9 
3 

Pet 
94 
97 
100 
100 

No. 


Pet. 
97 
100 
100 
100 

No. 

127 


14 
45 
27 
25 
16 

Pet. 
100 
100 
96 
100 

No. 


1 
13 
20 
21 
22 
6 
0 

Pet. 
87 
95 
100 
100 

No. 


100 
86 
81 
95 


2 
11 
20 
23 
22 
17 

3 

Pet. 
100 
91 
100 
100 


0 
5 

12 
9 

11 
4 
0 

Pet. 
13 
24 
21 
28 

No. 


96 
100 


No. 
124 


14 
43 

27 
24 
16 

Pet. 

100 

96 

95 

96 

No. 


0 
4 

5 
5 
8 
1 
0 

Pet. 
27 
24 
24 
36 

No. 


Pet 
100 
90 
95 
100 


So. 


2 
11 
20 

21 

20 

17 

3 

Pet. 
100 
91 
91 
91 


0 
31 
29 
23 
10 
9 
3 

Pet 

97 

91 

100 

91 

No. 


59 
78 
91 

No. 

152 


Pet. 

97 

100 

100 

100 

No. 

123 


11 
43 
28 
25 
16 

Pet. 
79 
96 
100 
100 

No. 


1 
14 
20 
21 
22 
6 
1 

Pet. 
93 
95 
100 
100 

No. 


Pet. 
87 
84 


No. 
104 


10 
36 
23 
20 
15 

Pet. 
71 
80 
82 

80 

No. 


1 
11 
19 
14 
13 
4 
1 

Pet. 
73 
90 
67 
59 

No. 


17 
17 
19 
15 
1 

Pet. 
82 

77 
74 
86 


Pet. 
78 
97 
100 
100 


No. 


1 
22 
30 
23 
11 
9 
3 

Pet. 
59 
94 
100 
100 

No. 


3 
36 
51 
42 
40 
8 
2 

Pet. 
95 
100 
100 
100 

No. 


14 
44 
27 
25 
IS 

Pet. 
100 


100 
No. 


14 
44 
28 
25 
16 

Pet. 
100 
98 
100 
100 

No. 


1 
13 
20 
21 

22 
6 
1 

Pet. 
87 
95 
100 
100 

No. 


100 
100 
100 
100 


2 
10 
21 
23 
22 
17 

3 

Pet. 
91 
95 
100 
100 


Pet. 
87 
100 
98 


100 
96 


Pet. 


Pet. 


1 
7 
20 
22 
22 
17 
3 

Pet. 

64 

91 

93 

100 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
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TABLE  12. -FAMILIES  SPENDING  FOR  EACH  CONSUMPTION  CATEGORY:  Number  anri  percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  con- 
sumption categories,  and  number  of  farm  families  having  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  small-city,    village,   and  farm  analysis  units,1   1935-36 — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families  that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies2 


(2) 


Families  having  expenditures   for 


Hous- 
ing3 


(3) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 
(4) 


Auto 
mobile 


(5) 


Other 
travel 

and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 
(S) 


Medical 
care 


(7) 


Recrea- 
tion 


(8) 


To- 
bacco 


O) 


Read- 
ing 


(10) 


Formal 
educa- 
tion 


(11) 


Gifts, 
wel- 
fare, 

and  se- 
lected 
taxes5 
(12) 


Other 
Items6 


(13) 


Fami- 
lies 
having 
farm- 
fur- 
nished 
fuel, 
ice, 
etc.7 
(14) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES--Con. 

families  villi  three  or  four  children 

All  children  under  16  years: 

Al 1    incomes    

0  -  499   

500  -  999 , 

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over   

500  -  999  

1,000-   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH 
CENTRAL  VILLAGES 

fannies  utthout  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

All  incomes   

0-499   

500  -   999   

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  30-39  years: 

All   incomes    

0-499   

SCO  -  999   

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

500  -  999   

1,000-   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -   2, 999    

Wife,   40-49  years: 

All   Incomes   

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000-    1,499    

1,500   -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999    

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999   

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,   50-59  years: 

Al 1    Incomes   

0  -  499   

500  -   999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over   

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500-   1,999   

2,000  -   2,999   


No. 
138 


No. 
128 


No. 
108 


No. 
19 


No. 
110 


No. 


No. 
128 


No. 
123 


No. 
170 


1 
34 
53 
29 
11 
S 
1 

Pet. 
100 
100 
100 
92 


No. 
1S3 


33 

49 

26 

12 

S 

1 

Pet. 
97 
87 
90 
100 


No. 
155 


No. 
129 


No. 
33 


1 
32 
55 
29 
12 
3 
1 

Pet. 
94 
100 
100 
100 


No. 
163 


1 
30 
55 
29 
12 
6 
1 

Pet. 
88 
98 
100 
100 


1 

23 

48 

23 

8 

3 

1 

Pet. 
76 
83 
79 
67 


No. 
129 


Pet. 
94 
98 
97 
100 


1 
34 

49 

25 

12 

3 

1 

Pet. 
100 
88 

88 
100 


0 
28 
52 
27 
12 
3 
1 

Pet. 
82 
93 
93 
100 


No. 
133 


No. 
30 


No. 
110 


5 

64 
53 

25 
14 
2 

Pet. 
98 
95 
93 
93 

No. 
107 


3 
SI 
51 
25 
13 

2 

Pet. 
94 
91 
93 

37 

No. 


2 
40 
44 
26 
15 

2 

Pet. 
52 
79 


0 
17 
7 
5 
2 
1 

Pet. 
26 
12 
22 
13 

No. 
19 


5 
32 
53 
25 
15 

2 

Pet. 
95 
95 
95 
100 

No. 
105 


4 
31 
55 
23 
15 

2 

Pet. 
94 
98 
93 
100 

No. 
107 


5 
45 
44 
23 
10 

2 

Pet. 
69 
79 
85 
37 

No. 


2 
S4 
53 
28 
15 

2 

Pet. 

98 
100 

93 
100 

No. 
109 


4 
59 
58 
27 
15 

2 

Pet. 
91 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
107 


Pet. 
29 
38 
33 
47 

No. 


1 
20 
32 
25 
24 

5 

Pet. 
91 
100 

9S 
100 

No. 
125 


1 
21 
27 
23 
23 

5 

Pet. 
95 
84 
88 
93 

No. 
104 


1 
18 
25 
25 
23 

4 

Pet. 

32 
78 
95 
95 

No. 


0 
5 
7 
1 
5 
1 

Pet. 
23 
22 
4 
21 

No. 
27 


1 
21 
30 
26 
22 

5 

Pet. 
95 
94 
100 
92 

No. 
119 


1 
21 
31 
25 

24 
5 

Pet. 
95 
97 
96 
100 

No. 
109 


0 
20 
29 
20 
20 

2 

Pet. 
91 
91 

77 
83 

No. 


1 
21 
32 
25 
24 

5 

Pet. 
95 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
123 


0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 

Pet. 
0 
0 
4 


1 
19 
32 
25 
24 

5 

Pet. 
86 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
122 


17 
13 

18 
5 

Pet. 
18 
53 
50 

75 

No. 


No. 


Pet. 
100 
100 
100 
95 

No. 
203 


30 

33 
19 
14 
2 
2 

Pet. 
77 
94 
95 
74 

No. 
1S2 


Pet. 
34 
80 
100 
95 

No. 
131 


9 
5 
3 
0 
1 

Pet. 
21 
23 
25 
13 


7 
38 
35 
19 
17 
1 
2 

Pet. 
97 
100 
95 


No. 
184 


19 

84 

60 

21 

.    15 

2 

2 

Pet. 
100 
99 
98 
100 
100 


12 
55 
53 
14 
14 
2 
2 

Pet. 
53 
75 
87 
37 
93 


7 
42 
46 
18 
15 
2 
1 

Pet. 
37 
49 
75 
86 
100 


4 
18 
10 
5 
3 
0 
1 

Pet. 
21 
21 
15 
24 
20 


4 
30 
35 
20 
17 
1 
2 

Pet. 

77 
100 
100 

89 

No. 
175 


Pet. 
72 
71 
55 
84 

No. 
142 


3 
39 
35 
2C 
19 
2 
2 

Pet. 
100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 


Pet. 
95 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
194 


Pet. 
28 
51 

75 
53 

No. 


12 
39 
54 
21 
15 
2 
2 

Bt. 
33 
81 
89 
100 
100 


11 

61 
41 
17 
9 
1 
2 

Pet. 
58 
72 
67 
81 
50 


15 
82 
61 
21 
15 
2 
2 

Pet. 
79 
96 
100 
100 
100 


Pet. 
74 
93 
100 
100 
100 


29 
28 
12 
7 
2 
2 

Pet. 
42 
34 
46 

57 
47 


Pet. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  12. -FAMILIES  SPENDING  FOR  EACH  CONSUMPTION  CATEGORY:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  con- 
sumption categories,  and  number  of  farm  families  having  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  small-city,   village,   and  farm  analysis  units,1  1935-33 — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born)  


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH 
CENTRAL    VILLAGES — Con. 

Families  without  children — Con. 

Wife,   60  years  or  older: 

All   incomes   

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -   2,999   

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

0  -  499  

500  -   999    

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Families  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  2-5  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  5-11  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  12-15  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499   

500-999  

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999    

500  -  999   

1,000-    1,499   

1,500-   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   


Fami- 
lies2 


(2) 


Families  having  expenditures  for2 


Hous- 
ing3 


(3) 


49 
99 
50 
18 
12 
5 
1 

Pet. 

98 
100 

93 
100 
100 


25 

29 
10 

7 
1 
1 

Pet. 
93 
97 
100 


3 
49 
55 
22 
21 

2 

Pet. 
93 
93 
100 
95 

No. 


Pet. 
100 
94 
100 
100 

No. 


97 
100 
100 
100 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

and 
equip- 
ment 

(4) 


No. 

176 


31 
75 
41 
12 
11 
5 
1 

Pet. 
32 
73 
79 
37 
92 


97 
100 
100 

No. 
140 


Pet. 
90 
88 
95 
95 

No. 
120 


Auto- 
mobile 


(5) 


Pet. 
24 
43 
54 
83 
92 


0 
17 
27 
9 
7 
1 
1 

Pet. 
35 
90 
90 


No. 
117 


1 
25 
49 
20 
20 

2 

Pet. 
49 
88 
91 
91 

No. 
101 


3 
30 
39 
13 
13 
2 
1 

Pet. 
S5 
76 
72 
100 

No. 


Other 
travel 

and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 
(S) 


No. 
58 


Pet. 
12 
28 
25 
39 


No. 
11 


(7) 


No. 
214 


43 
91 
46 
13 
12 
5 
1 

Pet. 
83 
92 
88 
89 
100 


0 
3 
3 
2 
3 
0 
0 

Pet. 
12 
10 
20 
38 

No. 
29 


9 
32 
IS 

No. 
29 


0 
12 
12 

3 

1 
1 
0 

Pet. 
23 
24 

17 

8 

No. 


2 

26 

30 

10 

5 

1 

1 

Pet. 
100 
100 
100 
75 

No. 
150 


Pet. 
94 
96 
100 
100 

No. 


Pet. 

91 

93 

94 

100 

No. 
103 


4 
34 
29 
21 
12 

3 

Pet. 
92 
100 
91 
92 


Recrea- 
tion 


(8) 


24 
30 
10 

8 
1 
1 

Pet. 
92 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
152 


To- 
bacco 


(9) 


No. 
144 


98 
100 
100 


No. 
130 


94 
100 


Pet. 
89 
97 
100 
100 


69 

77 
80 
52 

No. 
113 


Read- 
ing 


(10) 


45 
93 
50 
18 
12 
5 
1 

Pet. 
90 
94 
93 
100 
100 


No. 
152 


Pet. 
94 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
135 


Pet. 
100 
100 
100 

100 

No. 
108 


95 
100 
100 
100 


Formal 
educa- 


Gjfts, 
wel- 
fare, 


tlon     and  se- 
lected 
taxes5 
(12) 


(11) 


0 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 

Pet. 
4 
7 
10 
12 

No. 


No. 

87 


Pet. 


No. 
222 


43 

91 
52 
18 
12 
5 
1 

Pet. 
86 
92 
100 
100 
100 


Pet. 
95 
97 
90 
100 

No. 


96 
100 
100 


No. 

129 


Pet. 
93 
98 
100 
100 

No. 
107 


4 
34 
29 
23 
13 

4 

Pet. 
92 
100 
100 
100 


Other 
items9 


(13) 


No. 
113 


17 

49 
23 
13 
7 
3 
1 

Pet. 
34 
49 
44 
72 
58 


12 
3 
5 
1 
1 

Pet. 
27 
40 
80 

75 

No. 
59 


0 
14 
22 
11 
11 

1 

Pet. 
27 
39 
50 
50 

No. 
57 


Fami- 
lies 
having 
farm- 
fur- 
nished 
fuel, 
ice, 
etc.7 
(14) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  12. -FAMILIES  SPENDING  FOR  EACH  CONSUMPTION  CATEGORY:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  con- 
sumption categories,  and  number  of  farm  families  having  farm-furnished  fuel  and  Ice,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central   small-city,    village,    and  farm  analysis  units, *   1935-36— Continued 

(White  nonrellef  families  that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 
family  composition, 
and   income  class 
(dollars) 


(1) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH 
CENTRAL   VILLAGES--Con. 

Pamlltes  utlh  one  child — Con. 

Child,    13-29  years:  . 

All   Incomes   

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,800  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

famines  ulth  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

Al 1  incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999 

3,000-4,999  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Older  child,  6-11  years; 
younger  child,  2-11  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Older  child,  12-15  years; 
younger  child,  6-15  years: 

All  incomes  . . . . . 

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  , 

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  3,999  

Older  child,  16-29  years; 
younger  child,  12-15  years: 

All  Incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over . 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Fami- 
lies2 


(2) 


No. 
213 


No. 
116 


No. 
157 


Families  having  expenditures  for  - 


Hous- 
ing3 


(3) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 
(4) 


Pet. 
100 
98 
95 

97 


96 
100 

85 
100 

No. 

151 


100 
98 
91 
83 


2 
15 
37 
12 
13 

3 

Pet. 

100 

100 

100 

93 

No. 


95 

100 
85 
100 


No. 
189 


No. 
104 


Pet. 
81 
97 
95 
100 


No. 


Pet. 
90 
91 
97 
100 


No. 


Pet. 
81 
97 
100 
100 


Auto- 
mobile 


(5) 


Pet. 
59 
35 
91 
100 


No. 


Pet. 


Other 
travel 

and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 
(6) 


Medical 
care4 


(7) 


2 
12 

7 

8 
10 

5 

Pet. 
20 
11 
22 
2S 


No. 
114 


4 

47 

33 

20 

7 

3 

Pet. 

98 
100 

95 
100 

No. 


5 
41 
55 
33 
12 
7 
1 

Pet. 
100 
95 
100 
100 

No. 


100 
97 
100 
100 


83 
97 
100 
100 


Recrea- 
tion 


(8) 


92 
97 
100 


No. 
114 


98 
100 
100 
100 


Pet. 
93 
98 
100 
100 


To- 
bacco 


(9) 


No. 


100 
95 

100 
93 


8S 
100 
100 
100 


Read- 
ing 


(10) 


No. 
211 


Pet. 
100 
100 
100 
100 


No. 
113 


Pet. 
93 
100 
100 
100 

No. 

154 


4 
40 
58 
33 
11 
7 
1 

Pet. 
98 
100 
100 
92 

No, 


1 
15 
37 
12 

14 
3 

Pet. 
100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 


Pet. 


90 
100 
100 
100 


Formal 
educa- 
tion 


(11) 


Gifts, 
wel- 
fare, 
and  se- 
lected 
taxes 
(12) 


Pet. 
33 
52 
57 
49 


Pet. 


No. 
207 


6 
56 
62 
37 
38 

8 

Pet. 
95 
97 
100 
97 


No. 
107 


Pot. 

85 

97 

100 

100 

No. 

152 


Pet. 
93 
97 
100 
100 

No. 


2 
14 
35 
12 
14 

3 

Pet. 
93 
95 
100 
100 

No. 


2 
20 
31 
13 
12 
4 
1 

Pet. 
95 
100 
100 
100 


Other 
items* 


(13) 


No. 
104 


Pet. 


Fami- 
lies 
having 
farm- 
fur- 
nished 
fuel, 
Ice, 
etc.7 
(14) 


Pet. 


II 


TABLE  12. -FAMILIES  SPENDING  FOR  EACH  CONSUMPTION  CATEGORY:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  con- 
sumption categories,  and  number  of  farm  families  having  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  small-city,   village,   and  farm  analysis  units,1  1935-35 — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born? ^ 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies2 


(2) 


Families  having  expenditures  for 


Hous- 
ing3 


(3) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 
(4) 


Auto- 
mobile 


(5) 


Other 
t  ravel 

and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

(S) 


Medical 
care4 


(7) 


Recrea- 
tion 


(8) 


To- 
bacco 


(9) 


Read- 
ing 


(10) 


Formal 
educa- 
tion 


(11) 


Gifts, 
wel- 
fare, 
and  se- 
lected 
taxes5 
(12) 


Other 
items9 


(13) 


Fami- 
lies- 
having 
farm- 
fur- 
nished 
fuel, 
ice, 
etc.7 
(14) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AMD    NORTH 
CENTRAL   VILLAGES--Con. 

Families  with  two  children — Con. 

Both  children,    16-29  years: 

All   incomes    

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,199   

1, 590  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

3,000  -  4,999   

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1.500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Families  with  three  or  four  children 

All  children  under  16  years: 

All   incomes   

0  -  499    

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499  

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999    

3,000  -  4,999   

500  -  999  

1,000-   1,499    

1,500-    1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL    FARMS 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999   

5, 000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499   

1,590-    1,999    

2,000  -   2,999   

Wife,   30-39  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499   

500  -  999  

1,000  -    1,499    

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

3,000  -  4,399    

500  -  999    

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,  40-49  years: 

All  incomes   

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999    

500  -  999    

1.000  -   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -   2,999    

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 


1 
74 
105 
32 
23 

9 


No. 
131 


No. 
132 


2 
10 
23 
IS 
14 

4 

Pet, 

91 
100 
100 

93 


0 
5 
10 
14 
14 
4 

Pet. 
45 
38 
83 
93 


1 

1 
12 
4 
0 
1 

Pet. 

9 

46 

25 

0 


2 
11 
23 
15 
15 

4 

Pet 
100 
88 
94 
100 


241 


Pet. 
73 
92 
100 
100 


Pet. 
91 
9S 
94 
100 


No. 
23S 


Pet. 
100 
93 
100 
100 


1 

71 
104 
31 
22 
9 


No. 
125 


No. 
120 


1 

72 

105 

32 

22 

9 

Pet 
97 
100 
100 
93 


No. 
124 


1 

38 

102 

32 

23 


Pet. 
92 
97 
100 
100 


No. 
113 


4 
12 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 

Pet. 
24 
17 
21 
20 

No. 


11 

49 

32 

24 

5 

4 

1 

Pet. 
93 
91 
100 
100 

No. 
123 


11 

43 

34 

24 

4 

3 

1 

Pet. 
85 
97 
100 
80 

No. 


1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 

Pet. 

4 

0 

0 

20 

No. 


Pet. 
94 
97 
92 
80 

No. 


97 
93 
100 

No. 
116 


10 
33 
16 
13 
3 
0 
0 

Pet. 
66 
46 
54 
60 

No. 


12 
42 
31 
22 
13 
3 

Pet. 
93 
89 
93 
100 

No. 


11 
42 
35 
23 
13 
3 

Pet. 
93 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
185 


No. 
17 


12 
43 
31 

13 
3 

Pet. 
93 
89 
93 
100 

No. 
182 


12 
35 
31 
22 
13 
3 

Pet. 
78 


No. 
130 


60 
60 
70 
38 

No. 
144 


14 
SI 
51 
25 
20 
S 

Pet. 
85 
88 
93 
95 


Pet. 
92 
93 
93 
95 


10 
53 
49 
23 
19 
6 

Pet. 
74 
84 


1 
39 
102 
32 
23 

9 

Pet. 

93 

97 

100 

100 


No. 
118 


43 
35 
23 
5 
4 
1 

Pet. 
83 
100 
93 

ioo 

No. 
129 


97 
100 
100 

No. 
190 


14 
36 
57 
26 
21 
6 

Pet. 
92 
98 
100 
100 


1 
54 
103 
32 
23 
9 


100 
100 


No. 
125 


Pet. 
32 
43 
44 
52 


100 
100 
100 

No. 
125 


4 
13 
13 
10 
1 
0 
0 

Pet. 
26 
46 
42 
20 

No. 


13 
43 
32 
21 
13 
3 

Pet. 
96 
91 
91 
100 

No. 


Pet. 
29 
34 
43 
62 

No. 


No. 
109 


7 

41 

30 

21 

5 

4 

1 

Pet. 
82 


No. 
114 


11 
37 
30 
22 
11 
3 

Pet. 

82 

83 

93 

,  85 

No. 
161 


9 
64 
45 
21 
18 

4- 


78 
81 
86 


TABLE  12. -FAMILIES  SPENDING  FOR  EACH  CONSUMPTION.  CATEGORY:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  con- 
sumption categories,  and  number  of  farm  families  having  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  Income,  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central   small-city,    village,    and  farm  analysis  units,1   1935-36 — Continued 

(White  nonrellef  families   that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies2 


(2) 


Families  having  expenditures   for2  - 


Hous- 
ing3 


(3) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 
(4) 


Auto- 
mobile 


(5) 


Other 
travel 

and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 
(6) 


Medical 
care4 


(7) 


Recrea- 
tion 


(8) 


To- 
bacco 


0) 


Read- 
ing 


(10) 


Formal 
educa- 
tion 


(11) 


Girts, 

wel- 
fare, 
ind  se- 
lected 
taxes5 
(12) 


Other 
Items8 


(13) 


Fami- 
lies 
having 
farm- 
fur- 
nished 
fuel, 
ice, 
etc.7 
(14) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC  ANDNORTH    CENTRAL    FARMS 
—Con. 

Families  without  children — Con. 

Wife,  50-59  years:  ' 

All   incomes    

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000-   1,499    

1,500-   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

5,000  or  over   

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  60  years  or  older: 

All   Incomes   

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499  

1,500-   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999 

5,000  or  over   

0  -  499  

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Famines  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

All   incomes    

0  -  499    

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999   

500  -  999   

1,000-    1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -   2,999   

Child,  2-5  years: 

All   incomes   

0  -  499  

500  -  999   

1,000-    1,499    

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -  4,999    

5,000  or  over   

500  -  999   

1,000-  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Child,   6-11  years: 

All   Incomes   

0  -  499   

500  -  999    

1,000-   1,499    

1,500-    1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000  -   4,999 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1 ,499 

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


33 

109 
74 
52 
24 
10 
4 


No. 
302 


120 

58 

40 

21 

5 

2 


No. 
141 


No. 
160 


No. 

217 


No. 

279 


No. 

274 


No. 
205 


52 
40 
20 
9 
3 

Pet. 
75 
62 
70 
77 
83 

No. 
236 


31 
96 
57 
49 
23 
9 
4 

Pet. 
94 
88 
91 
94 
96 

No. 
270 


26 
93 
72 
49 
20 
10 
4 

Pet. 
79 
35 
97 
94 
83 

No. 


3 
4 
3 

1 
0 

Pet. 
15 
5 
4 
8 
12 


Pet. 


No. 
274 


21 
76 
52 
31 
16 
6 
3 

Pet. 
64 
70 
70 
50 
67 

No. 
184 


29 
105 

73 
52 
24 
10 
4 

Pet. 
88 
97 
99 
100 
100 

No. 
291 


Pet. 
57 
79 
83 
82 
75 


No. 
21 


46 
102 
54 
39 
21 
6 


Pet. 
94 
85 
93 
98 

100 


No. 
58 


28 
83 

44 
35 
18 
4 
2 

Pet. 
47 
73 
76 
88 
85 


3 
S 

5 
4 
3 
0 

Pet. 
32 
22 
29 
38 

No. 


3 
12 
20 
10 
12 
1 
1 

Pet. 
28 
47 
42 

71 

Vo. 


1 
23 
26 
16 
14 

3 

Pet. 
48 
53 
52 
51 


Pet. 
34 
96 
100 
100 

No. 
138 


10 
42 
42 
23 
17 
3 
1 

Pet. 
98 
98 
93 

100 

No. 
147 


4 
40 
48 
36 
22 

3 

Pet. 
83 
98 
97 
95 


Pet. 

79 

87 


No. 
131 


41 
41 
24 
15 
3 
1 

Pet. 
95 
95 
100. 
88 

No. 
151 


Pet. 


43 
109 
53 
37 
21 


Pet. 
84 
91 
91 
92 
100 


0 
0 

1 
2 

0 

0 

Pet. 
0 
4 
14 
0 

No. 


5 
40 
49 
31 
22 

3 

Pet. 

83 
100 
100 

96 


0 
0 
2 
0 
4 
0 
0 

Pet. 

0 

5 

0 

24 

No. 


Pet. 
95 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
140 


Pet. 
100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 


Pet. 
94 
99 
94 
100 


Pet. 


Pet. 


93 
100 


No. 
134 


10 
41 
38 
24 
17 
3 
1 

Pet. 

95 

88 

100 

100 

No. 
148 


Pet. 
83 
98 
94 
98 


Pet. 


3 

9 
18 

7 
6 
1 

Pet. 

47 
78 
50 
75 

No. 
75 


4 
25 
20 
13 
11 
1 
1 

Pet. 

58 
47 
54 
63 


4 
27 
29 
22 

13 

1 

Pet. 
56 
59 

71 
57 


51 
114 
57 
40 
21 


Pet. 
93 
95 
98 
100 
100 


Pet. 

89 

87 

100 

100 

No. 
136 


41 

41 

24 

17 

3 

1 

Pet. 
95 
95 
100 
100 

No. 
153 


5 
45 
47 
30 
23 

3 

Pet. 
94 
95 
97 
100 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Pet. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


No. 

108 


48 
111 
53 
39 
21 


Pet. 
87 
92 
91 


Pet. 


Pet. 
95 
100 
100 
ICO 

No. 
138 


Pet. 


10 
41 

42 

24 

17 

3 

1 

Pet. 

95 

98 

100 

100 

No. 

154 


94 
97 
100 


Pet. 


No. 
237 


29 
87 
52 
42 
20 
6 
4 


70 
81 
83 


41 
92 
47 
33 
19 


75 
77 
31 
82 
90 


5 
12 
13 
13 


Pet. 


63 
78 
93 

88 


8 
33 
35 
15 
13 
1 
1 


77 
84 
57 
75 


No. 
123 


39 
37 
22 
13 
3 

Pet. 
81 
76 
71 
70 


TABLE  12. -FAMILIES  SPENDING  FOR  EACH  CONSUMPTION  CATEGORY:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  con- 
sumption categories,  and  number  of  farm  families  having  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  small-city,   village,   and  farm  analysis  units,1  1935-3G — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Families  having  expenditures  for  - 


Fami- 
lies2 


(2) 


Hous- 
ing3 

(3) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 
(4) 


Auto- 
mobile 


(5) 


Other 
travel 

and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

(6) 


(7) 


Recrea- 
tion 


(8) 


To- 
bacco 


(9) 


Read- 
ing 


(10) 


Formal 
educa- 
tion 


(11) 


Gifts, 
wel- 
fare, 
and  se- 
lected 
taxes5 
(12) 


Other 
items6 


(13) 


Fami- 
lies 
having 

farm- 
fur- 
nished 

fuel, 
ice, 

etc.' 

(14) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH  CENTRAL 
FARMS— Con. 


nines  with  one  child- 


Son. 


Child,    12-15  years: 

All  incomes  

0-499  

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,590-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

3,000-   4,999    

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,590-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

Child,   16-29  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499    

500  -   999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000-4,999  

5,000  or  over  

590  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Older  child,  6-11  years; 
younger  child,  2-11  years: 

All  incomes  

0-499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Older  child,  12-15  years; 
younger  child,  5-15  years: 

All  incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


No. 
182 


No. 

387 


20 

104 

118 

65 

01 

15 

4 


No. 
151 


Mo. 
208 


No. 
172 


No. 
153 


No. 
123 


Pet. 
91 
97 
95 
100 

No. 
356 


Pet. 

95 
95 
95 
100 

No. 


Pet. 

15 

5 

5 

14 

No. 
38 


Pet. 
94 
96 
100 

100 

No. 
352 


Pet. 
83 
94 
91 
93 

No. 
348 


No. 
236 


14 

52 
66 
22 
14 
9 
2 

Pet. 
96 
99 
100 
100 

No. 
376 


35 
49 
12 
11 
3 
1 

Pet. 

67 
73 
55 
79 

No. 
101 


Pet. 
98 
97 
100 
86 

No. 
366 


30 
34 
23' 

34 

No. 
143 


19 
89 
109 
61 
59 
15 
4 

Pet. 

88 
92 
94 

97 


No. 
143 


18 
97 
111 
SI 
53 
15 
4 


No. 
132 


18 
97 
109 
51 
58 
15 
4 


No. 
148 


15 
90 
109 
60 
58 
13 
3 

Pet. 
87 
92 
92 
95 


No. 
146 


Pet. 
23 
27 
54 
23 

No. 


8 
28 
49 
25 
22 
11 

Pet. 

90 
95 
95 
100 

No. 


10 
40 
74 
33 
29 
11 
1 

Pet. 
91 
97 
97 
100 

No. 


33 
24 
14 
2 
1 

Pet. 
33 
31 
53 
58 


Pet. 
85 
98 
92 
93 


93 
100 
97 


1 

3 
7 
1 

4 

o 

Pet. 

10 

14 

1 

18 

No. 


10 
31 
49 
26 
21 
11 

Pet. 
100 

93 
100 

95 

No. 


51 
26 
22 
10 

Pet. 
90 
100 
100 
100 

No. 


1 

3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
0 

Pet. 
7 
1 
5 
10 

No. 


4. 
6 
2 
0 
0 

Pet. 
15 

2 
16 

8 


8 
44 
74 
36 
28 
11 

1 

Pet. 
100 

97 
97 
97 

No. 


10 
41 
70 
36 
28 
11 
1 

Pet. 
93 
92 

97 
97 

No. 


Pet. 
85 
93 
95 
92 


19 
97 
116 
S5 
30 
15 


Pet. 


100 
98 


No. 

148 


4 
17 
30 
23 
20 
6 
1 

Pet. 
16 
25 
35 
33 


10 
29 
50 
26 
22 
11 

Pet. 
94 
98 
100 
100 


0 
2 
1 
1 

0 
0 

Pet. 
6 
2 
4 
0 

No. 


9 
42 
74 
37 
27 
11 

1 

Pet. 
95 
97 
100 
93 

No. 


Pet. 
77 
75 
70 
59 

No. 

116 


98 
97 
100 


5 
23 
43 
27 
14 
2 
2 

Pet. 
85 
80 
71 
58 


17 
93 
112 
64 
61 
15 
4 


95 
98 
100 


No. 
142 


10 
28 
45 
26 
22 
11 

Pet. 
90 
88 
100 
100 

No. 

203 


9 
43 
75 
36 
28 
11 

1 

Pet. 
98 
99 
97 
97 

No. 


Pet. 
9S 
96 
97 


1 
10 
17 
13 
9 
5 

Pet. 
32 
33 
50 
41 

No. 


1 
11 
22 
12 
11 
6 
1 

Pet. 
25 
29 
32 
38 

No. 


No. 
145 


12 
40 
55 
17 
13 
7 
2 


No. 
311 


16 
80 
90 
57 
51 
13 
4 

Pet. 
77 
76 


No. 
120 


7 
19 
43 
21 
22 


Pet. 
31 
84 
81 
100 

No. 


9 
35 

58 
26 
25 
11 

1 


78 
70 
8S 


4 
21 
44 
31 
19 
2 
2 


78 
81 
82 
79 


TABLE  12. -FAMILIES  SPENDING  FOR  EACH  CONSUMPTION  CATEGORY:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  con- 
sumption categories,  and  number  of  farm  families  having  farm- furnished  fuel  and  Ice,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  Income,  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Sorth  Central  small-city,   village,    and  farm  analysis  units,1   1935-36 — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families   that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies2 


(2) 


Families  having  expenditures  for2  - 


Hous- 
ing3 


(3) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

and 
equip- 
ment 

(4) 


Auto- 
mobile 


(5) 


Other 
travel 

and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 
(6) 


Medical 
care4 


(7) 


Recrea- 
tion 


(8) 


To- 
bacco 


(9) 


Read- 
ing 


(10) 


Formal 
educa- 
tion 


(id 


Gifts, 
wel- 
fare, 
and  se- 
lected 
taxes0 
(12) 


Other 
Items6 


(13) 


Fami- 
lies 
having 

farm- 
fur- 
nished 

fuel, 
ice, 

etc.7 
(14) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL 
FARMS--Con. 

Families  with  two  children — Con. 

Older  child,   16-29  years; 
younger  child,    12-15  years: 

All   Incomes    •' 

0  -  499  

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999   

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -   1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Both  children,  16-29  years: 

Al 1  incomes  

0  -  499 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Faailiee  utth  three   or  four  children 

All  children  under  18  years: 

All  Incomes  

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

3,000  -  4,999  

5,000  or  over  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  


No. 
151 


2 
11 
22 
22 

15 
6 

Pet. 
39 
51 
67 
58 

No. 
107 


98 
97 
100 

No. 
145 


6 
24 
41 
31 
26 
10 

Pet. 
86 
95 
94 
100 


1 
7 
3 
4 
2 
0 

Pet. 

25 

7 

12 


No.    No. 
134    28 


Pet. 


Pet. 


No. 
505 


No. 
215 


91 
100 
100 


No. 

489 


80 
83 
83 
100 


18 

122 
158 
107 
82 
14 
4 


8 
51 
55 
51 
38 
10 

2 

Pet. 
42 
35 
48 
46 


18 
116 
151 
105 
81 
14 


Pet. 
95 

96 


17 
107 
149 
103 
71 
14 
4 


7 
27 
41 
31 
26 
10 

Pet. 

96 

95 

94 

100 

No. 
146 


25 
41 
33 

25 
9 

Pet. 

89 

95 

100 

96 

No. 
135 


6 
21 
30 
2f 
20 

6 

Pet. 

75 
70 
64 

77 

No. 
101 


28 
42 
33 
25 
10 

Pet. 

100 

98 

100 

96 


95 
100 
100 


1 
5 
4 
9 
5 
3 
1 

Pet. 
20 
11 
30 
15 


Pet. 

96 

91 

100 

100 


No. 
499 


Pet. 
80 
83 
93 
97 


8 
24 
35 
30 
33 
16 

4 

Pet. 
96 
100 
100 
100 


15 
7 
15 
10 
1 

Pet. 
32 
43 
23 
45 


No. 
323 


22 
35 
29 
33 

15 
4 

Pet. 

88 
100 

97 
100 


No. 
486 


4 
12 
9 
9 
13 
1 
0 

Pet. 

10 
6 
8 

16 


18 

117 

158 

107 

82 

13 


Pet. 
96 
100 
100 
100 


17 
105 
143 
99 
76 
13 
4 


17 
120 
156 
105 
82 
14 
4 


13 
85 
113 
63 
41 


Pet. 
70 
72 
59 
50 


.17 
112 
153 
105 
81 
14 
4 


22 
34 
29 
23 

9 


79 
79 


20 
29 
26 
30 
13 
2 


80 
83 

87 
91 


14 

97 
124 
91 
68 
11 
4 


80 
78 
85 
83 


See  table   11,    footnote   1.      For   average  expenditures   for  each  of  the  consumption  categories  see  tables   13  and   14. 


4  children  under   18  the 


verage  niinbor   of  per 


per    fully  was   as   follows: 


Family-Income  class: 


to-Moe 
loo-tan 

$1,000-$1,4M 

tl,BOO-$l,v90 

$2, 000-12,  MB 

$3,000- $4,906 

$0,000  or  over 

all  failles  had  expenditures  for  food  and  for  household  operation.  all 
no  children,  2  in  families  with  1  child;  villages— 6  In  families  with 
dren;  farm. — 4  In  families  with  no  children,  1  each  In  families  with  1 
families)    had  expenditures    for  personal   care. 


Small  oltles 

Villages 
6.36 

Farms 

n.fl? 

8.38 

6.00 

S.00 

8.33 

6.24 

6.28 

8.37 

.V  13 

5.28 

IS.  02 

0.03 

6.22 

5-41 

0-42 

8.26 

8.40 

S.00 

6.11 

8.67 

S.00 

6.78 

families  had  erpendltures  for  clothing  except  the  following:  Snail  oltles— 12  In  families  with 
o  children,  2  In  families  with  2  children,  1  each  in  families  with  1  ohlld  and  with  3  or  4  chll- 
chlld  and   with  2  children.       Almost   all    families    (all   except     1    small-city,    3  village,    and  4   farm 


Includes  expenditures  for  all  housing,  Including  family  homes,  vacation  hoses,  and  lodging  of  faally  Members  away  fro*,  hose  while  traveling,  on  vacation,  or  at  school. 
Expenditures  Tor  rooms  while  on  business  trips  are  not  Included.  In  cities  and  villages,  expenditures  for  family  homes  Include  those  for  rent  on  rented  hoses,  for  taxes, 
Insurance  preeluma,  repairs  and  replacements,  and  Interest  on  Mortgages  on  owned  hoses.  For  the  fan  hose,  expenditures  Include  only  those  for  Insurance  and  for  repairs 
and   replacements  paid  for  by  the    family;    all   other  expenditures    for    the   fare  hose   were   considered   fare  business  expenditures. 

Includes    families   having  expenditures    for  memberships    In    associations  providing   health   and   accident    Insurance. 

Taxes  Include  only  poll,  income,  and  (for  city  and  village  families  only)  personal  property  taxes  other  than  on  automobile,  assessed  during  the  report  year,  whether  or 
not  paid  In  full.  For  fare  families,  personal  property  taxes  other  than  automobile  were  deducted  In  coaxputlng  Income,  automobile  taxes  and  sales  taxes  on  aonsumer 
goods  were  Included  as  expenditures  for  the  goods  on  which  the  tax  was  levied;  taxes  on  owned  hoses  (cities  and  villages)  were  elawlfled  ae  housing  expense  and  taxes 
on  other   real   estate   or   owned  home    farms   were   deducted    In  computing    Income.  • 

Includes   expenditures    for    such    Items    as  bank  charges,    funerals,    and  dues   to  political  organization*.       See   Glossary,    Expenditures.    Other   Fstnily. 

Includes  other  nonfood  products  such  as  wool,  tobacco,  and  feathers.  These  were  reported  by  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  families  and  in  small  amounts.  All  fare  fami- 
lies had  farm- furnished   food.       ill   bad  fax*,    furnished  housing  except   6  families  that   operated  their  farms  entirely   rent-free. 
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TABLE  14. -DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  LIVING,  CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES:  Average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  average  value  of  family  living  (money  and 
nonmoney ) ,  and  distribution1  of  money  expenditures  among  specified  consumption  categories,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  small-city  and  village  analysis  units,2  1936- 3G 

(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,    both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


net 
sur- 
plus 

or 
defl- 
oi  U-)4 


(3) 


Average 
value 

of 
family 
living 
( money 
and  non- 
money)5 


(4) 


Average3  expenditures   for- 


All 

family 
living 


Hous- 
ing6 


(7) 


House- 
hold 
opera- 
tion 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings- 
and 
equip- 
ment 


Cloth- 
ing 


Auto- 
mo- 
bile 


Other 
travel 

and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 


(12) 


Per- 
sonal 
care 


Medi- 
cal 
care 


(14) 


Rec- 
rea- 
tion 


(15) 


(1G) 


Read- 
ing 


For- 
mal 
edu- 


(18) 


Gifts, 
wel  fare, 

and 

selected 

taxes 


(10) 


N0R1H  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES 

Families  uithout  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

All  Incomes 

0  -  499 

500   -    999 

1,000  -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000  -    4,999 

All   incomes 

0    -    499 

500    -    999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000   -   4,999 

Wife, 30-30  years: 

All   incomes 

500  -   999 

1,000    -    1,499 

1,50U   -    1,999 

2,000  -    2,999 

3,000    -    4,999 

5,000    or   over 

All   incomes 

500   -    999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,000    -    2,999 

3,000   -    4,999 

5,000  or    over 

Wife, 40-40  years: 

All   incomes 

0    -    499 

500    -    999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000   -    4,999 

5,000   or    over 

Al  1   incomes 

0   -    499 

BOO   -    999 

1,000  -    1,499 

1,500    -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000    -    4,999 

5,000  or   over    

Wife,  S0-«l  years: 

Al 1   incomes 

0   -    499 

500   -    999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000  -    4,999 

5,000  or  over    

All   incomes 

0   -    499 

500   -   999 

1,000  -     1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,000  -    2,999 

3,000  -    4,999 

5,000  or   over    

See   footnotes   at   end  of   tab 


No. 
198 


No. 
148 


No. 
154 


No. 
185 


-36 
-36 
22 
144 
257 
287 


Dol 
275 

-43 
53 
210 
385 
982 
1,158 


Dol 
288 

-101 
(U) 

10 

203 

420 

1,233 

2,612 


Dol 
208 


-17 
15 
119 
511 
851 
1,267 


Dol. 
1,383 

462 
878 
1,267 
1,595 
2,148 
2,951 


1,050 

856 
1,260 
1,576 
2,000 
2,479 
4,906 


Dol. 
1,494 

576 
810 
1,216 
1,530 
2,030 
2,583 
3,236 


Dol. 

1,548 

613 
841 
1,211 
1,645 
1,959 
2,913 
4,476 


Dol. 
1,336 

425 
849 
1,226 
1,534 
2,086 
2,820 

Pet. 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
10,0.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol. 
1,538 

794 
1,149 
1,447 
1,941 
2,222 
4,572 

Pet. 
100.0 

100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol. 
1,366 

484 
749 
1,070 
1,412 
1,886 
2,311 
3,315 

Pet. 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100-0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol. 
1,351 

472 
690 
1,052 
1,459 
1.716 
2.634 
4,008 

Pet. 
100. 0 

100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

ioo.o 

100.0 


Dol. 
358 

190 
285 
351 
363 
500 
488 

Pet. 
26.7 

44.9 
33-7 
28.5 
23.6 
23.9 
17.3 

Dol 
409 

304 
333 
417 
463 
526 
701 


38.4 
29.0 
28.9 
23.8 
23.7 


Dol. 
391 

218 
291 
386 
413 
463 
512 
372 

Pet. 

28.7 


24.5 
22.2 


Dol. 
384 

200 
251 
350 
411 

491 
565 
714 

Pet. 
28.4 

42.3 

36-5 
33-3 
28.2 
28.6 
21.4 
17.9 


Dol. 
199 

60 
135 
174 
238 
320 
387 


Dol. 
141 


130 
153 
220 
304 


Pet.  i   Pet. 
14.  9  !    10.6 


13.8 
11.0 


15.6 
15.3 
13.7 

Dol. 
23 1 

127 
173 

217  j 
312 
290 
575 

Pet. 
15.0 

15.9 
15.1 
15.0 
16.0 
13.1 
12.6 

Dol. 
187 


131 
119 
208 
245 
263 
752 

Pet. 

13.7 

15.5 
17.6 
11-  1 
14.7 
13.0 
11.4 
22.7 

Dol. 
168 


131 
141 
188 
180 


Pet. 
12.; 


17.9 
19-0 


9.9 
10.5 
10.8 

Dol. 
179 

106 

135 
177 
209 
265 
506 

Pet. 
11.7 

13.3 

11.8 
12-2 
10.8 
11.9 
11.  1 

Dol. 
194 


116 
171 
187 
230 
334 
724 

Pet. 

14.2 

20.1 

15-5 
16.0 
13.2 
12.2 
14.5 
21.8 

Dol. 
216 

80 
136 
162 
206 
251 
469 
584 

l'ct. 
15.9 


17.7 
17.  1 


Dol. 
95 


Pet. 
7.1 

1.6 
5.9 
7.8 
8.9 


Pet. 
4.7 


3.4 
6-2 


3.0 
5-8 

4.7 


4-7 
2.8 


Dol. 
134 


122 
165 
224 
274 

Pet. 
10.0 


137 
211 
290 

476 

Pet. 
10.2 

7.7 
S-6 
9-5 


11.4 

10.3 


117 
184 
231 
350 


Dol. 
158 


140 
193 
262 

587 

Pet. 
11.8 

1.7 
7.1 
11.5 
12.6 
12.6 
20.9 

Dol. 
192 

56 
134 
141 
294 
220 
1,279 

Pet. 
12.4 


11-6 
9-7 


Dol. 
167 


317 
343 
222 


16-8 
14.9 

6-7 

Dol. 
134 


206 
185 
340 
521 

Pet. 
10.  0 

3.9 
5.3 


12.9 

13.0 


Pet. 
0.3 


n 


Pet. 
0.2 


Pet. 
2.5 

4.2 
2.7 
2.6 
2.5 
2.4 
1.8 


Pet. 
2.5 

2.4 
2.6 
2.7 
2-5 
2.  1 
2-8 


.2.2 

"2.3 
2.2 


Dol. 
53 


Pet. 
4.0 


4.9 
3.7 
3.6 
4.5 
3.0 


4.3 
4.5 


3-6 
4.0 
5-1 
5.5 
4.9 


Dol. 
73 


62 
101 

93 
129 
164 

Pet. 
5.4 

2.  I 
5.0 
5-9 


Dol 
59 


Pet. 
4.4 

2.6 
3.4 
4.1 

5.0 
4.7 
5.8 


Pet. 
3.7 


3.0 
3.2 
3.8 
4.4 
9.  1 


1.  1 
2.1 
1-9 
2.4 
3.6 
3.7 
3.7 


112 

156 

Pet. 
2.4 


3.0 
4.3 
3.9 


Dol. 
30 


Pet. 
2.3 

1.8 
2-9 
2.4 
2.3 
1.7 
1.7 

Dol. 

37 


Pet. 
2.4 

2.6 
2.9 
2.6 
2.3 
1.9 


2.4 
2.4 

2.0 
1.8 
1.8 
1.0 


Dol. 
22 


Dol. 
14 


Pet. 
1.  1 


Dol. 
18 


Pet. 
1.2 

1.  1 
1.0 
1.4 


Pet. 
0.  1 


Dol. 
54 

3 
21 
38 
51 
106 
325 

Pet. 
4.  1 


2.5 
3.  1 

3.3 
5.1 
11.5 

Dol. 

76 


Pet. 
5.0 


1.3 
3.3 


102 
186 
466 


1.6 
3.3 
4.5 
5.4 


Dol. 
100 


326 
641 


3.3 
2.2 


12.4 
16.0 
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TABIE  14. -DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDIIURES  FOR  LIVING.  CJTV  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES:  Average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  average  value  of  family  living  (money  and 
nonmoney )»  and  distribution1  of  money  expenditures  among  specified  consumption  categories,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  Income,  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central   small-city  and  village  analysis  units,3  1955-35 — Continued 

(Wiite  nonrelief  families    tJiat  include  a  husband  and  wife,    both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fam- 
ilies 


- 


Aver- 
age3 

net 
sur- 
plus 

or 
defi- 
cit!-) 

(3) 


Average3 
value 
of 
family 
living 
( money 
and  non- 
money)5 

(4) 


Average3  expenditures   for- 


All 
ramily 
living 


(5) 


(6) 


lng° 


(7) 


House- 
hold 
opera- 
tion 


(8) 


Fur- 
nish 
ings 

mid 
equip- 
ment 


(9) 


Cloth 
ing 


(10) 


Auto- 
mo- 
bile 


(11) 


Other 
travel 
and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 


(12) 


Per- 
sonal 
care 


(13) 


Medi- 
cal 
care7 


(14) 


Rec- 
rea- 
tion 


(15) 


To- 
bac- 


(16) 


Read- 
ing 


(17) 


For- 

Gifts, 

n.'il 

wel fare, 

edu- 

and 

ca- 

selected 

Llon 

taxes 

(18) 


(10) 


Other 
items' 


(20) 


NORTH  CHORAL  SMALL  CITIES— con . 

'amines  vlthoul  children — con 

Wife.   GO  years  or  older: 

All    Incomes 


No. 
149 


Dol. 
182 


Dol. 
1,261 


Dol. 
1,058 


Dol. 
319 


Dol. 
151 


Uol. 
199 


Dol. 
28 


Dol. 
67 


Dol. 
80 


Dol. 

63 


Dol. 

15 


0   -    499 

500  -   999 

1,000  -  1.499- 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999- 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000   or   over 


-207 

-65 

6 

326 

557 

1,214 

2,104 


611 
883 
1,286 
1,401 
1,823 
2,482 
3,282 


494 
707 
1,100 
1,163 
1,547 
2,219 
2,595 

Pet. 
100.0 


163 
254 
358 
372 
400 


Pet. 
30.2 


90 
104 
178 
170 
226 
225 
269 

Pet. 
14.3 


101 
142 
197 
220 
319 
340 
469 

Pet. 
18.9 


Pet. 
2.6 


64 
66 
113 
153 
227 

Pet. 
6.3 


83 
63 
111 
285 
221 

Pet. 
7.5 


Pet. 
0.5 


26 

36 
38 

Pet. 

1.7 


105 
99 


Pet. 
1.5 


Pet. 
1.3 


114 
344 
507 


0  -   499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999- 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000  or  over. 


families  with  one  child 
Child  under  2  years: 

Al  1    incomes 


0   -    499 

500  -   999 

1,000   -    1,499. 

1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999- 
5,000  or  over. 


0   -   499 

500   -   99% 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,000   -    2.999 

3,000   -    4,999 

5,000   or   over 


Child.   2-5  years: 
AJ  1    incomes. . . . 


0   -   499 

500   -    999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
l,5O0  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999- 
3,000  -  4,999. 
6,000  or  over. 


0    -    499 

500  -   999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,000  -    2,999 

3.000    -    4.999 

5,000  or  over. . . . 


Child.  6-11  years: 
All    incomes 


0  -   499 

500   -    999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1.999. 
2.000  -  2.999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000  or  over. 


All    Incomes. 


0   -    499 

500   -    999 

1.000  -  1.499- 
1.500  -  1.999. 
2.000  -  2.999. 
3.000  -  4.999- 
5,000  or  over. 


77 


Do] 

1,347 


100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 


Dol. 
1,283 


33.2 
36.0 
32-7 
32-0 
25.8 
24.2 
21.4 


Dol. 
386 


18.2 
14.5 
16. 2 
14-6 
14-6 
10.1 
10.4 


Dol. 
185 


13 
-45 
58 
141 
134 
250 
2,582 


436 
859 
1,193 
1,630 
2,306 
2,905 
4.068 


419 
830 
1,160 
1,544 
2,159 
2,475 
3,793 

Pet. 
100-0 


No. 
164 


Dol. 
1,431 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol 

1,350 


111 

281 
790 
,455 


804 
893 
1,268 
t,630 
2,151 
3,090 
3,130 


737 
852 
1,211 
1,538 
2,023 
2,734 
2,869 

Pet. 
100.0 


No. 
190 


Dol. 

177 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
too.o 

100.0 

Dol. 

1,515 


-51 
-58 
40 
177 
244 
651 
1.734 


542 
931 
1,228 
1,620 
2.  125 
2.875 
4.534 


501 
888 
1.  150 
1,477 
1.974 
2.667 
4,  2c if, 

Pet. 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100 . 0 
100.0 

too.o 
100.0 

100.0 


t70 
298 
385 
412 
571 
576 
445 

Pet. 
30.0 


40.4 

35.9 

33.2 

26.8 

26.5 

23. 

11.7 

Dol 

387 


274 
308 
379 
432 
491 
459 
452 

Pet. 
28.7 


37.2 
36-1 
31.4 
28.1 
24.2 
16.8 
15.8 

Dol. 
445 


224 
339 
386 
456 
513 
622 
850 

Pet. 
29.3 


44.8 
38.  1 
33.6 
30.8 
26.0 
23.3 
2U.2 


S»«   footnotes   at   end  of  taole 


123 
184 
247 
274 
■  180 
425 

Pet. 
14.5 


12.9 
14.9 
15-8 
16.0 
12.7 
7-3 
11.2 

Dol 
201 


153 
136 
174 
241 
289 
320 
479 

Pet. 
15.0 


20.7 
16.0 
14.4 
15.6 
14.3 
11.7 
16.7 

Dol. 
20C 


145 
172 
205 
234 
368 
494 

Pet. 
13.7 


16.8 
16.4 
14.9 
13.9 
11.8 
13.8 
11.7 


20.4 
20.0 
17.9 
19.0 
20-6 
15.4 
18.1 


Dol. 
158 


■9 
2.0 
1-8 
2.8 
4.1 
3.5 

■  8 


4.8 
5.5 
5-8 
5-7 
7.3 
6.9 
8.7 


Dol. 
112 


8.8 
4.6 


12.9 
8.5 


Dol. 
126 


•3 

1.3 


1.0 
•  5 


1.4 
1.9 
1.4 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.4 


6.2 
7.9 
4.2 
5.6 
4.7 
3.8 


.3 

1.9 
.9 
2.  1 
1.8 
2.2 
3.0 


l.l 
1.5 
1.2 
1.4 
1.4 
.9 
1.9 


1.5 
3.5 
4.2 
7-9 
7.4 
15.5 
19-6 


104 
132 
211 
246 
574 
415 

Pet. 
12.3 


13.6 
12.4 
11-4 
13.7 
11.4 
23.1 
10.9 

Dol 
186 


109 
103 
143 
228 
283 
506 
612 

Pet. 
13.8 


14.8 
12.1 
11.9 
14.8 
14.0 
18.6 
21.3 

Dol. 
188 


114 
149 
185 
233 
346 
503 

Pet. 
12.4 


14.3 
12.8 
12.9 
12.5 
11.8 
13.0 
12.0 


118 
437 

Pet 

5-4 


1.4 

8 

5.6 

2.8 

3.9 


Dol. 
60 


62 
102 

Pet. 
4.4 


4.8 
3.4 
2.3 
3.5 

Dol. 
65 


Pet. 
4.3 


108 
122 
177 
234 
456 

Pet. 
8.7 


6.7 
8-7 
9.3 


121 

158 
182 
310 

378 

Pet. 
9.7 


7.4 
8.2 
10.0 
10.3 
9.0 
11.3 
13.2 


83 
122 
157 
208 
239 
617 

Pet. 
10.6 


210 
361 
245 

167 

Pet. 
9.8 


7.3 
5-0 
5-9 
13.6 
16-7 
9.9 
4.4 

Dol. 
159 


76 
151 
162 
304 
325 
354 

Pet. 

11.8 


7.0 
8.9 
12.5 
10.5 
15.0 
11.9 
12.3 

Dol. 
164 


135 
272 


Pet. 
10.6 


1.4 

7.9 

2.4 

1.9 

9.3 

5.6 

4.2 

10.6 

6.9 

3.9 

10.6 

9.2 

5.9 

10.6 

13.8 

3.  1 

9.0 

20.6 

4.3 

14.7 

9.R 

C) 


Pet. 
0.7 


(") 


Pet. 
0.3 


n 


Pet. 
0.4 


Pet. 
2.1 


3. 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

1.5 

2.4 


Pet 
2.2 


2.8 
2.4 
2.3 
2.3 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 


Pet. 
2.4 


2.4 
2.6 
2.6 
2.4 
1.7 
2.4 


39 
49 
68 
103 
165 
236 
315 

Pet. 
6.7 


58 

66 

263 

Pet. 

3.1 


Pet. 
2.1 


Pet. 
1.  1 


Pet. 
0.1 


128 

685 

Pet. 
3.2 


9.2 
5.9 


Dol. 
56 


Pet 

1.  1 


4.4 
3.3 
3.6 
9.8 


99 
104 
366 

Pet. 
4.7 


2.2 

1.  1 


2.3 
3-8 
3.0 
2.7 
2.7 
6.9 


101 
104 

70 

Pet 
3.2 


2.6 
2.4 
3.0 
5.0 
3.8 
2.4 


8 
25 
37 
65 
87 
116 
162 

Pet. 
3.9 


Dol. 
26 


24 
21 
23 
35 
29 
22 
12 

Pet. 
1.9 


32 
34 
107 

Pet. 
1.8 


2.3 
1.0 
1.  1 
1.2 
1.2 
1.0 
1.3 


2-5 
3.8 
3.4 


18 
26 
38 
15 

Pet. 
1.1 


Pet. 

1.  1 


1.  1 
1.3 
l.l 
1.1 
1.1 
1.  1 
1.1 


(lO, 


Pet 
0.1 


<") 


Pet. 
0.8 


Pet. 
3.4 


1.6 
1.9 
3.0 


73 
HI 
322 

Pet. 
3.5 


1.5 
1.9 
2.3 
3.4 
3.7 


Pet. 

0.6 


Pet. 
0.2 


I11) 


Pet. 
0.3 


I'1) 


Pet. 
0.3 


n 


TAHLE  M. -DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  LIVING,   CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES: 
nonmoney )  and  distribution1  of  money  expenditures  among  specified  consumptio 
North  Central  small-city  and  village  analysis  units,2  1935- 3G — Continued 


Average  net  surplus  or  deficit,   average  value  of  family  living  (money  and 
i  categories,   by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income.  Middle  Atlantic  and 


(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fam- 
ilies 


(2) 


net 
sur- 
plus 
or 
defi- 
cit^ 

(3) 


Average3 
value 
of 
family 
living 
(  money 
and  non- 
money  ) 

(4) 


Average3  expenditures   for- 


All 

family 
living 


(5) 


(G) 


Hous- 
ing6 


(7) 


House- 
hold 
opera- 
tion 


(8) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 

(9) 


Cloth- 
ing 


Auto- 
mo- 
bile 


(11) 


Other 
travel 
and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

(12) 


Per- 
sonal 
care 


(13) 


Medi- 
cal 
care7 


Rec- 
rea- 
tion 


(10) 


Read- 
ing 


(17) 


For- 
mal 
edu- 
ca- 
tion 


(18) 


Gifts, 
welfare 

and 
selected 

taxes 


(19) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  dTIES- 
continued 

Families  with  one  child — 
continued 

Child,   12-15  years: 

All  incomes 

0  -   499 

500   -    999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000  -   4,999 

5,000  or  over 

All   Incomes 

0   -    499 

500   -    999 

1,000    -    1,499 

1,500  -   1,999 

2,000  -   2,999 

3,000   -   4,999 

5,000   or  over 

Child,    10-29  years: 

All   incomes 

0  -  499 

500    -    999 

1,000  -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000  -   2,999 

3,000   -   4,999 

5,000  or  over 

All    Incomes 

0   -    499 

500    -    999 

1,000    -    1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,000    -    2,999 

3,000   -   4,999 

5,000  or  over 

Families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years 
All    incomes 

0   -    499 

500    -    999 

1,000    -    1,499 

1,500    -    1,999 

2,000  -   2,999 

3,000   -   4,999 

5,000  or   over 

All   incomes .' 

0  -   499 

500   -    999 

1,000    -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000  -   2,999 

3,000   -   4,999 

5,000  or  over 

Older  child,   6-11  years; 
younger  child,   2-11  years: 
All   incomes 

0   -    499 

500    -   999 

1,000  -    1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,00°0   -    2,999 

3,000   -  4,999 

5,000   or   over 


Dol. 
2Sf9 


Dol. 

1,673 


Dol. 
1,547 


Dol. 
462 


Dol. 
209 


Dol. 
165 


Dol. 
148 


Dol. 
65 


Dol. 
18 


-53 
18 
90 

408 

967 
4,734 


740 
921 
1,276 
1,759 
2,001 
2,646 
4,972 


664 
885 
1,170 
1,619 
1,825 
2,477 
4,699 

Pet. 
100.0 


229 
331 
411 
506 
524 
643 
639 

Pet. 
29.9 


135 
163 
151 
184 
189 
326 
558 

Pet. 
12.6 


115 
132 
165 
218 
225 
316 
689 

Pet. 
13.4 


Pet. 
3.5 


104 

170 
217 
295 
603 

Pet. 
10.7 


156 
213 
246 
672 

Pet. 
9.6 


Pet. 
0.2 


Pet. 
2.4 


124 
244 


Pet. 
4.7 


109 
127 
167 

Pet. 
4.2 


Pet. 
1.2 


Pet. 
1.1 


150 
631 


Pet. 

4.6 


Dol. 
283 


Dol. 
1,736 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol. 
1,584 


34.5 
37.5 
35.2 
31.2 
28.8 
25.9 
13.6 

Dol. 

476 


20.2 
18.4 
12.9 
11.3 
10.3 
13.2 
11.9 

Dol. 
204 


17.3 
14.9 
14.1 
13.4 
12.3 
12.8 
14.7 

Dol. 
203 


2.0 

1.8 
4.1 
3.6 
2.6 
3.2 
7.0 


9.8 
8.0 
8.8 
10.5 
11.9 
11.9 
12.8 

Dol. 
174 


(ll> 


9.9 

14.3 


Dol. 
163 


2.5 
2.7 
2.0 
2.6 
2.8 
2.2 
2.1 

Dol. 
37 


2.8 
4.8 
4.3 
5.9 
3.8 
5.0 
5.2 

Dol. 
73 


2.0 
2.2 
3.2 
3.8 
6.0 
5.1 
3.5 


1.4 
1.2 
1.2 

1.1 


Dol, 
16 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


Dol. 
26 


1.7 
2.5 
3.6 
4.9 


375 
-90 
32 
172 
221 
982 
2,770 


890 
916 
1,242 
1,560 
2,209 
2,757 
4,192 


796 
812 
1,143 
1,416 
2,055 
2,611 
3,697 

Pet. 
100.0 


247 
320 
405 
489 
549 
611 
863 

Pet. 
30.0 


160 
137 
164 
166 
263 
318 
304 

Pet. 
12.9 


99 
115 
158 
190 
235 
307 
543 

Pet. 
12.8 


Pet. 
3.4 


117 
146 
237 
324 
442 

Pet. 
11.0 


34 

59 
143 
249 
296 
439 


Pet. 
0.6 


Pet. 
2.4 


108 
32 


Pet. 
4.6 


Pet. 
2.5 


Pet, 
1.0 


Pot, 
1.6 


105 
192 
633 

Pet. 
5.7 


Dol. 
1,570 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Dol. 
1,501 


31.1 
39.5 
35.4 
34.6 
26.7 
24.3 


Dol. 
451 


20.1 
16.9 
14.4 
11.7 
12.8 
12.6 
8.2 


Dol. 
207 


12.4 
14.1 
13.8 
13.5 
11.4 
12.2 
14.7 


Dol. 
195 


1.7 
2.0 
3.6 
2.3 
4.7 


6.0 
7.7 
10.2 
10.3 
11.5 
12.9 
12.0 


Dol. 
141 


3.5 
4.2 
5.2 
10.1 
12.1 
11.8 
11.9 


Dol. 
163 


3.5 
2.8 
2.2 
2.5 
2.5 


13.5 
4.0 
5.3 
5.0 
5.0 
3.8 
2.3 


2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.6 
3.3 
1.6 


1.2 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.0 


1.5 
2.1 


3.5 
2.0 
3.2 
2.9 
E.l 
7.7 
17.2 


748 
818 


714 
900 
1,197 
1,835 
2,249 
2,899 
4,748 


Dol. 
175 


-19 

24 

81 

347 

1,131 

3,097 


537 
859 
1,148 
1,755 
2,148 
2,796 
4,539 

Pet. 
100.0 


265 
329 
424 
536 
508 
613 
811 

Pet. 
30.0 


127 
171 
248 
330 
322 
424 

Pet. 
13.8 


114 
144 
217 
293 
407 
626 

Pet. 
13.0 


38 
62 
122 
85 
125 
204 

Pet. 
5.2 


22 

71 
102 
170 
219 
228 
613 


26 

46 
80 
170 
275 
496 
932 

Pet. 
10.9 


160 
154 
216 


283 
472 


Pet. 
0.3 


Pet. 

2.8 


Pet. 
1.0 


Pet. 

f11) 


Dol. 
1,501 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 
100.0 


Dol. 
1,411 


49.3 
38.3 
36.9 
30.6 
23.7 
22.0 
17.9 


Dol. 
455 


17.1 
14.8 
14.9 


Dol. 
205 


16.8 
13.3 
12.5 
12.4 
13.6 
14.6 
11.6 


Dol. 
175 


4.5 
5.4 
6.9 
4.0 
4.4 
4.5 


4.1 

8.3 


9.8 
10.2 


Dol. 
144 


4.8 
5.3 
7.0 
9.7 
12.8 
17.7 
20.6 


Dol. 
115 


2.3 
2.2 
2.0 
2.0 


5.7 
4.2 
5.6 
7.4 
5.5 
4.8 


3.4 
2.6 
2.4 
3.6 
1.8 
4.0 


1.1 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 


Dol. 
16 


I11) 
.1 


1.9 
2.3 
4.2 
10.  I 
10.4 


Dol. 
53 


576 
858 
1,248 
1,685 
1,977 
2,789 
3,929 


522 
804 
1,150 
1,607 
1,888 
2,506 
3,789 


235 
336 
398 
499 
578 
599 
712 


57 
103 
151 
202 
219 
280 
618 


67 
114 
156 
210 
277 
465 


(lO) 


151 
178 
259 
104 


306 
393 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  14. -DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  LIVING,  CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES:  Average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  average  value  of  fejnlly  living  (money  and 
nonmoney ) , and  distribution1  of  noney  expenditures  among  specified  consumption  categories,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  Income,  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central   small-city  and  village  analysis  units,8   1935-36 — Continued 

(white  nonrellef  families   that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,    both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 
family   composition, 
and  income  class 
(  dol 1 ars ) 


(1) 


Fam- 
ilies 


(2) 


net 
sur- 
plus 
or 
defi- 
cit/-)* 

(3) 


Average* 

value 

of 

family 
living 
( money 
and  non- 
money  )5 

(4) 


Average*  expenditures    for- 


All 
ramlly 
living 


(5) 


(G) 


Hous- 
ing6 


(7) 


House- 
hold 
opera- 
tion 


(8) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings    fcloth- 


and 

equip- 
ment 

(9) 


lng 


(10) 


Auto- 

m<>- 
blle 


(11) 


Other 
travel 
and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

(12) 


Per- 
sonal 
care 


(13) 


Medi- 
cal 
carei 


(14) 


Rec- 
rea- 
tion 


(15) 


(10) 


Read- 
ing 


(17) 


For- 

■al 

edu- 


(18) 


Girts, 

wel fare , 

and 
selected 

taxes8 

(19) 


Other 
Items' 


(20) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES— 
continued 

Pamlltes  with  two  children — 
con  tlnued 

Older  child,  0-11  years; 
younger  child,   2-11  years-Con 
All    incomes 

0  -   499 

800  -   999 

1,000  -    1,499 

1,800   -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000   -    4,999 

5,000   or   over 

Older  child,    12-15  years; 
younger  child,  G-15  years: 
Al  1    incomes 

500  -   999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000  -   2,999 

3,000  -   4,999 

All   Incomes 

500  -  999 

1,000  -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000  -    2,999 

3,000   -    4,999 

Older  child,    16-29  years; 
younger  child,    12- L5  years: 
All   Incomes 

0  -   499 

500  -  999 

1,000    -    1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000  -   4,999 

5,000  or  over 

All    Incomes 

0   -    499 

500   -   999 

1,000    -    1,499 

1,500  -   1,999 

2,000    -    2,999 

3,000   -    4,999 

5,000  or   over 

Both  children,    10-29  years: 
All   incomes 

0   -    499 

500  -  999 

1,000    -    1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000    -    4,999 

5,000  or  over 

All    Incomes 

0    -    499 

500   -   999 

1,000    -    1,499 

1,500    -    1,999 

2,000    -    2,999 

3,000   -   4,999 

5,000  or  over 

See    footnotes   at   end  of   table 

463512  O  -  42  -  6 


Pet. 
100.0 


Pet. 
32.2 


Pet. 
14.6 


Pet. 
12.4 


Pet. 
4.0 


Pet. 
10.2 


Pet. 
8.2 


Pet. 
0.3 


Pet. 
2.3 


Pet. 
4.5 


Pet. 
3.3 


Pet. 
2.0 


Pet. 
1.1 


Pet. 
0.9 


Pet. 
3.8 


No. 
128 


Dol. 
182 


Dol. 

1,675 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Dol. 
1,560 


45.0 
41.9 
34.7 
31.1 
30.6 
23.9 
18.8 


Dol. 
490 


20.0 
16.1 
13.9 
14.5 
13.9 
13.9 
19.9 


Dol. 
199 


10.9 
12.7 
13.1 
12.6 
11.6 
11.1 
16.3 


Dol. 
191 


4.2 
4.1 
5.1 
2.6 
3.2 


Dol. 
59 


11.3 
8.4 
9.9 
9.7 
11.2 
11.1 
12.0 


Dol. 
172 


2.0 
5.6 
6.8 
9.4 
9.4 
10.3 
2.8 


Dol. 
163 


3.1 
2.6 


2.2 
2.2 


Dol. 
3 


1.0 
3.1 
6.8 
5.2 
3.7 
3.6 
5.9 


Dol. 
66 


1.0 
2.2 
2.6 
3.7 
4.0 
3.7 
3.8 


Dol. 
53 


2.3 
2.8 
1.9 
2.0 
1.7 
2.0 
1.9 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
1.3 


1.6 
1.2 
2.3 
3.1 
3.7 
12.2 
10.4 


207 
248 
738 


907 
1,305 
1,630 
2,193 

2,835 


807 
1,236 
1,414 
2,078 
2,580 

Pet. 
100.0 


312 

486 
449 
580 
692 

Pet. 
31.6 


133 
157 
178 

260 
282 

Pet. 
12.7 


119 
138 
165 
268 
324 

Pet. 
12.2 


Pet. 
3.8 


131 
147 
244 
319 

Pet. 
11.1 


167 
192 
426 

Pet. 

10.5 


Pet. 
0.2 


Pet. 
2.5 


Pet. 
4.2 


Pet. 
3.4 


Pet. 
1.8 


Pet. 
1.0 


Pet. 
1.5 


Pet. 
3.3 


Dol. 
133 


5 

55 

314 

704 

347 


Dol. 
1,670 

731 
846 
1,268 
1,649 
2,136 
3,083 
5,137 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Dol. 
1,620 

731 
732 
1,170 
1,499 
1,971 
2,834 
4,131 

Pet. 
100.0 


38.7 
39.3 


27.8 
22.9 


Dol. 
475 

260 
296 
476 
486 
553 
632 
398 

Pet. 
31.3 


16.6 
12.7 
12.5 
13.5 
10.9 


Dol. 
179 

180 
93 

133 

177 
229 
408 


/et. 
11.7 


14.7 
11.2 
11.7 
12.9 
12.5 


Dol. 
184 


104 
147 
178 
232 
398 
82 

Pet. 
12.1 


3.7 
3.6 
4.3 
3.4 
4.2 


Pet. 
3.6 


8.2 
10.6 
10.4 
11.7 
12.3 


Dol. 
182 


73 
137 
189 
206 
399 
884 

Pet. 
12.0 


2.6 
7.8 

11.9 
9.2 

16.5 


Dol. 
149 


23 
43 
138 
274 

258 
1,235 

Pet. 
9.8 


Pet. 
0.6 


2.8 
2.6 
2.5 
2.8 
2.1 


51 
122 


Pet. 
2.3 


4.8 
3.2 


4.4 
4.9 


1.1 
2.9 
2.8 
6.0 
3.4 


Dol. 
19 


1.0 
1.1 


81 
135 
150 

Pet. 
4.2 


71 

59 

540 

Pet. 
3.2 


Pet. 
1.3 


Pet. 
1.0 


Dol. 
43 


16 
22 
31 
60 
130 
262 

Pet. 
2.8 


1.9 
2.0 
2.8 
4.1 
5.2 


Dol. 
60 


151 

315 


Pet. 
3.9 


No. 
100 


Dol. 
253 


Dol. 

1,950 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol. 
1,813 


35.6 
40.6 
40.6 
32.4 
28.1 
22.2 
9.7 

Dol. 
652 


24.6 
12.7 
11.3 
11.8 
11.6 
14.4 


Dol. 
198 


12.2 
14.2 
12.5 
11.9 
11.7 
14.0 
2.0 

Dol. 
198 


2.3 
2.6 
4.3 
3.5 

5.7 
.0 


13.4 
10.0 
11.7 
12.6 
10.5 
14.1 
21.4 

Dol. 
224 


3.7 
9.2 
14.0 


Dol. 
161 


6.7 
2.8 
2.4 
2.6 
2.1 
1.8 
3.0 


1.4 
4.4 

4.3 
4.1 

4.1 
4.8 
3.6 


-341 

-78 
43 
121 
208 
658 
2,446 


801 
934 
1,222 
1,698 
2,328 
3,006 
4,947 


749 
866 
1,103 
1,594 
2,168 
2,800 
4,673 

Pet. 
100.0 


309 
378 
419 
644 
706 
620 
880 

Pet. 
30.5 


118 
140 
200 
230 
224 
601 

Pet. 
10.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 


41.2 
43.7 
38.0 
34.1 
32.6 
22.1 
18.8 


8.4 
13.6 
12.7 
12.6 
10.6 

e.o 

12.9 


107 
146 
169 
242 
293 
354 

Pet. 
10.9 


,10) 


117 
53 


Pet. 
4.2 


127 
194 
258 
381 

704 

Pet. 
12.4 


142 
432 

689 

Pet. 
8.9 


Pet. 
0.4 


Pet. 
2.6 


136 
124 


Pet. 
4.2 


11.7 
12.3 
13.1 


7.5 
4.0 


4.2 
9.5 
11.6 
12.2 
11.9 
13.6 
15.1 


3.1 
5.3 

5.3 
6.5 
15.4 
14.8 


2.8 
2.1 
2.9 
2.4 


20.8 
3.3 
4.6 
3.2 
4.2 
4.8 
2.7 


1.9 
1.7 
2.8 
2.8 
3.8 
2.1 
13.1 

Dol. 
63 


Dol. 
35 


1.1 
1.1 


1.1 
1.0 


2.3 

3.2 
4.0 
3.9 
5.3 


Pet. 
3.6 


Pet. 
1.9 


Pet. 
0.9 


118 
145 
305 

Pet. 
3.9 


3 
13 
23 
48 
81 
186 
511 

Pet. 
4.5 


3.0 
2.0 
2.2 
3.5 
3.5 
3.9 
6.2 


1.5 
1.0 
1.1 

.9 
1.0 

.9 


1.1 
E.5 
5.2 
6.5 


1.5 
2.1 
3.0 
3.8 
6.6 
10.9 


Pet. 
0.2 


Pet. 
0.3 


Dol. 
3 


Pet. 
0.2 


Pet. 
0.3 


1.0 

(ll) 


TABLE  14. -DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  LIVING,  CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES:  Average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  average  value  of  family  living  (money  and 
nonmoney ) ,  and  distribution1  of  money  expenditures  among  specified  consumption  categories,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  small-city  and  village  analysis  units,3  1935-36 — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 
family  composition , 
and  income  class 
( dollars) 


(i) 


Fam- 
ilies 


(2) 


net 
sur- 
plus 
or 
defi- 

cit(-r 

(3) 


Average' 
value 
of 
family 
living 
( money 
and  non- 
money  ) 5 
(4) 


Average3  expenditures  for — 


All 

family 
living 


(5) 


(6) 


Hous- 
ing6 


(7) 


House- 
hold 
opera- 
tion 


(8) 


Fur- 
nish 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 

(9) 


Cloth- 
ing 


(10) 


Auto- 
mo- 
bile 


(11) 


Other 
travel 
and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

(12) 


Per- 
sonal 
care 


Medi- 
cal 
care? 


(14) 


Rec- 
rea- 
tion 


(15) 


(lb) 


Read- 
ing 


(17) 


For- 
mal 
edu- 


(18) 


Gifts, 
welfare, 

and 
selected 

taxes6 

(19) 


Other 
items' 


(20) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES- 
continued 

Families  ulth  three  or  four 
children 

All  children  under  16  years 
All    Incomes 

0  -   499 

500   -    999 

1,000  -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000  -   4,999 

5,006  or  over 

All    incomes 

0  -    499 

500    -   999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,000    -    2,999 

3,000  -  4,999 

5,000  or  over 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH 
CENTRAL  VILLAGES 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

All   incomes 

0  -  499 

500  -    999 

1,000  -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000  -    2,999 

3,000   -   4,999 

All    incomes 

0  -   499 

500    -   999 

1,000  -    1,499 

1,500  -   1,999 

2,000  -   2,999 

3,000    -   4,999 

Wife,   30-39  years: 

All   incomes 

0  -  499 

500    -   999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000  -   2,999 

3,000   -    4,999 

All    incomes 

0  -   499 

500   -    999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999- 

3,000  -  4,999 

Wife,  40-49  years: 

All   incomes 

0  -   499 

500    -    999 

1,000  -    1,499 

1,500   -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000  -    4,999 

5,000  or  over 


Dol. 
1,438 


Dol. 
1,351 


Dol. 
495 


Dol. 
167 


Dol. 
169 


Dol. 
130 


Dol. 
115 


Dol. 
27 


Dol. 
40 


Dol. 
22 


Dol. 
13 


Dol. 
14 


32 

426 
843 
802 


646 
929 
1,258 
1,730 
2,027 
2,905 
5,371 


601 
864 
1,187 
1,631 
1,903 
2,679 
5,194 

Pet. 
100.0 


349 
360 
493 
559 
619 
639 
1,055 

Pet. 
36.7 


152 
200 
206 
234 
728 

Pet. 
12.4 


107 
144 
198 
229 
426 
792 

Pet. 
12.5 


5 
25 
37 
93 
117 


Pet. 
4.3 


102 
172 
220 
298 
519 


137 
188 
411 
406 


111 

298 


Pet. 
4.3 


181 
148 


Pet. 
3.0 


Pet. 
1.6 


Pet. 
1.0 


Pet. 
1.0 


119 

458 


Pet. 
2.3 


Dol. 
1,240 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Dol. 
1,178 


58.0 
41.8 
41.6 
34.3 
32.6 
23.9 
20.4 


Dol. 
311 


19.9 
14.5 
12.8 
12.2 
10.8 
8.8 
14.0 


Dol. 
138 


13.0 
12.4 
12.1 
12.1 
12.0 
16.0 
15.2 


Dol. 
136 


5.7 
6.1 
3.3 


4.2 
7.9 
8.7 
10.6 
11.6 
11.1 
10.0 


Dol. 
107 


7.7 
6.9 
8.5 


(") 


Dol. 
181 


Dol. 
29 


3.8 
4.7 
4.2 
4.0 
4.1 
5.7 


Dol. 
58 


.2 
1.9 
2.5 
3.0 
3.2 


Dol. 
38 


Dol. 
28 


Dol. 
15 


1.7 
2.1 
3.6 
4.4 


Dol. 
35 


129 
201 
320 


403 
841 
1,289 
1,570 
2,244 
2,916 


351 
805 
1,219 
1,512 
2,120 
2,600 

Pet. 
100.0 


131 
251 
320 
396 
415 
512 

Pet. 
26.3 


40 
111 
140 
187 
199 
148 

Pet. 
11.7 


146 
149 
262 
282 

Pet. 
11.5 


116 
201 


Pet. 
8.0 


119 
132 
207 
331 

Pet. 
9.1 


157 
297 
441 
664 

Pet. 
15.3 


42 
163 


Pet. 
4.9 


Pet. 
3.2 


Pet. 
2.4 


Pet. 
1.3 


Pet. 
0.1 


36 
129 
143 

Pet. 
3.0 


No. 
110 


Dol. 
164 


Dol. 
1,479 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol. 
1,398 


31.2 
26.2 


19.6 
19.7 


Dol. 
367 


11.4 
13.7 
11.4 
12.4 

9.4 
5.7 

Dol. 
176 


12.4 
10.8 


Dol. 
179 


1.1 
9.5 
9.1 
6.5 
5.5 
7.7 


11.8 
7.6 
9.8 
8.7 
9.7 

12.7 

Dol. 
134 


8.1 
11.0 
12.9 
19.7 

20.8 
25.6 

Dol. 
209 


(ll) 
1.9 


5.0 
4.3 
5.6 
2.8 

7.7 


3.9 
2.3 
2.9 

4.3 
3.7 
3.5 


Dol. 
31 


1.6 

2.8 
2.4 
6.1 
5.5 


-200 

-107 

43 

194 

373 

1,051 


538 
930 
1,223 
1,573 
2,067 
2,411 


500 
887 
1,164 
1,444 
1,975 
2,323 

Pet. 
100.0 


252 
300 
356 
373 
411 
506 

Pet. 
26.3 


122 
169 
157 
231 
314 


12.6 


72 
121 
156 
187 
241 
255 


12.8 


101 
137 


135 
226 
277 


30 
118 
155 
223 
340 
288 

Pet. 
14.9 


Pet. 
0.2 


Pet. 
2.1 


100 
183 


Pet. 
4.4 


Pet. 
4.0 


Pet. 
2.2 


Pet. 
1.3 


(ll) 


Dol. 
189 


Dol. 
1,232 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol. 
1,119 


50.4 
33.9 
30.7 
25.9 
20.8 
21.8 

Dol. 
322 


14.4 
13.8 
14.5 
10.9 
11.7 
13.5 

Dol. 
129 


14.4 
13.7 
13.4 
12.9 
12.1 
11.0 

Dol. 
164 


2.2 
2.1 

3.6 
4.6 


8.0 
7.6 
8.0 
9.3 
11.4 
11.9 

Dol. 


6.0 
13.3 
13.3 
15.4 
17.2 
12.4 

Dol. 
144 


<") 


1.6 
1.9 
2.0 
2.1 
2.4 
1.5 

Dol. 
23 


3.8 
3.6 
3.6 


2.4 
3.2 


4.9 
4.3 


(") 


Dol. 
(") 


1.0 
2.4 
3.1 

6.6 
4.8 


-313 
-12 
28 
323 
564 
,225 
,233 


775 
847 
1,  191 
1,424 
1,849 
1,969 
2,984 


615 
764 
1,108 
1,308 
1,661 
1,757 
2,824 


226 
270 
303 
339 
476 
304 
518 


109 
135 
168 
147 


134 
153 
178 
220 
446 
283 


145 
119 


139 
152 
242 
333 


160 
167 
265 
141 

570 


38 
112 


227 
270 


Pet. 
0.7 


Pet. 
0.6 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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TABLE  14. -DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  LTVING,  CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES:  Average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  average  value  of  family  living  (money  and 
nonmoney ),  and  distribution1  of  money  expenditures  among  specified  consumption  categories,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central   small-city  and  village  analysis  units, a  1935-36 — Continued 


(White  non relief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,    both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family   composition, 

and  Income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fam- 
ilies 


(2) 


Aver- 
ages 
net 
sur- 
plus 
or 

defl- 
cit(-J* 

(3) 


Averages 
value 

of 
family 
living 
( money 
and  non- 
money ) 

(4) 


Average^  expenditures   for- 


All 
family 
living 


(5) 


(0) 


Hous- 
ing6 


(7) 


House- 
hold 
opera- 
tion 


(8) 


Fur- 
nish 
lngs 
and 
equip- 
ment 

(0) 


Cloth- 
ing 


(10) 


Auto- 
mo- 
bile 


(11) 


Other 
travel 
and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

(12) 


Per- 
sonal 
care 


(13) 


Medi- 
cal 
care' 


(14) 


rea- 
tlon 


(15) 


(16) 


ing 


(17) 


(18) 


Girts, 

wel  fare , 

and 

selected 

taxes8 


(18) 


Other 
items' 


(20) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC   AND  NORTH 
CENTRAL  VILLAGES—  Con. 

Pantiles  ulthout  chlldren-- 
Con. 
Wife,   40-49  years — Continued 
All    Incomes 


Pet. 
100.0 


Pet. 
28.8 


Pet. 
11.6 


Pet. 
14.6 


Pet. 
4.1 


Pet. 
8.8 


Pet. 
12.9 


Pet. 
0.6 


Pet. 
2.1 


Pet. 
4.8 


Pet. 
2.0 


Pet. 
2.1 


Pet. 
1.4 


Pet. 
(") 


Pet. 
5.1 


500   -   999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000  or  over. 

Wife,  50-59  years: 
All  lne 


Dol. 
119 


Dol. 
1,055 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol. 
933 


36.7 
35.2 
27.3 
25.9 
28/6 
17.2 
18.4 

Dol. 
284 


12.2 
12.9 


5.5 
6.5 


Dol. 
125 


14.4 
17.8 
13.8 
13.8 
13.2 
25.4 
10.0 

Dol. 
162 


3.9 
3.6 
5.5 
8.3 
4.2 

Dol. 

30 


7.5 
7.1 
7.8 
10.6 
9.2 
13.8 
11.8 

Dol. 


15.3 
6.6 
14.4 
12.8 
16.0 
8.0 
20.2 

Dol. 
91 


Dol. 
4 


2.0 
2.2 

1.9 
2.8 
1.7 

Dol. 

17 


3.6 
4.2 
7.1 
5.1 
3.2 


.3 
1.1 
2.0 
2.0 
2.8 
2.1 
4.0 


.8 
1.3 
1.3 
1.6 
1.7 


2.9 

3.0 
4.5 
5.8 
5.9 
12.9 
9.5 

Dol. 


0  -   499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000  or  over. 


72 

272 

446 

406 

4,636 


556 
812 
1,139 
1,461 
1,805 
2,769 
1,914 


All    Incomes. 


515 
686 
995 
1.352 
1,693 
2,539 
1,783 

Pet. 
100.0 


166 
241 
324 
359 
370 
477 
372 

Pet. 
30.4 


130 
175 
175 
220 
163 

Pet. 
13.5 


85 
133 
181 
204 
246 
391 
195 

Pet. 
17.3 


Pet. 
3.3 


157 
229 
270 

Pet. 
7.2 


0   -    499 

500   -   999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000   or   over. 


Wife,   GO  years  or  older: 
All    Incomes 


Dol. 
138 


Dol. 
940 


0   -    499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000  or  over. 


-82 
-12 
125 

226 

684 

1,030 

14,108 


477 
747 
1,088 
1,502 
1,666 
2,987 
6,365 


All    Incomes. 


0   -    499 

500  -   999 

1,000  -  1,499- 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000   or   over. 


families  ullh  one  child 


Child  under  2  years: 
All   Incomes 


No. 

78 


0   -    499 

500   -    999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000   or   over. 


All    Incomes 

0  -   499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000   or   over. 


Dol. 
121 


-102 
18 


428 
1,472 
3,850 


Dol. 
1,296 

604 
832 
1,280 
1,770 
2,000 
2,834 
3,368 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol. 

792 


32.2 
35.1 
32.6 
26.5 
21.8 
18.8 
20.8 

Dol. 
247 


25.0 
14.1 
13.1 
13.0 
10.3 
8.7 
9.1 

Dol. 


16.4 
19.4 
18.2 
15.1 
14.5 
15.4 
10.9 

Dol. 
162 


5.1 
2.4 

3.0 
3.3 
4.7 
3.5 
5.2 

Dol. 
21 


7.4 
5.8 
9.3 
9.0 


360 
598 
927 
1,343 
1,481 
2,802 
6,207 

Pet. 
100.0 


147 
225 
298 
329 
377 
427 
924 

Pet. 

31.3 


123 
140 
173 
201 
677 

Pet. 
12.6 


85 
133 
194 
288 
221 
459 
584 

Pet. 
20.4 


Pet. 
2.7 


89 
113 

187 
600 

Pet. 

6.0 


100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Dol. 
1,232 

560 
790 
1,201 
1,736 
1,884 
2,642 
3,363 

Pet. 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


40.8 
37.6 
32.2 
24.5 
25.5 
15.2 
14.8 


Dol. 
360 

230 
287 
369 
429 
462 
557 
814 

Pet. 
29.2 

41.1 
36.4 
29.9 
24.6 
24.5 
21.1 
24.2 


16.7 
13.1 
13.3 
10.4 
11. .7 
7.2 
10.9 


Dol. 
151 

66 
108 
145 
209 
243 
245 
245 

Pet. 
12.3 

11.8 
13.7 
12.0 
12.0 
12.9 
9.3 
7.3 


23.6 
22.2 
21.0 
21.5 
14.9 
16.4 
9.4 


Dol. 
171 


115 
161 
206 
295 
441 
483 

Pet. 
13.9 

15.1 
14.6 
13.5 
11.9 
15.6 
16.7 
14.4 


1.9 
2.8 
3.3 
6.5 

2.8 
1.0 


Dol. 
78 


82 
150 

86 
188 
115 

Pet. 

6.4 

1.6 
5.6 
6.8 
8.6 
4.6 
7.1 
3.4 


3.1 
5.5 
6.2 
6.6 

7.6 
6.7 
9.7 


Dol. 
106 


105 
143 
199 
482 
243 


8.4 
6.2 
8.8 
8.3 
10.6 
18.2 


90 
141 
300 
496 


Pet. 
9.7 


Pet. 
0.4 


Pet. 
1.8 


Pet. 
4.5 


Pet. 
1.5 


Pet. 
2.0 


Pet. 
1.3 


Pet. 
0.0 


9.0 
10.4 
17.8 
19.5 

5.2 

Dol. 
65 


5.9 
Dol. 


155 
225 
528 
760 

Pet. 
8.1 


2 


(io, 
40 
270 

Pet. 
0,6 


Pet. 
1.5 


2.2 

4.7 
6.6 
11.6 
15.2 
18.8 
12.2 


Dol. 
141 


143 
287 
261 


Pet. 
11.4 


.0 
5.9 
11.9 
16.5 
13.8 
2.3 
14.2 


(") 
1.4 
4.3 


,10) 


Pet. 
0.2 


.2 

(ll) 


1.4 
1.7 
1.5 
1.7 
1.3 


Pet. 
2.1 

2.7 
2.3 
2.3 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
1.3 


1.7 
1.1 
1.3 
2.4 
2.0 
1.8 


1.6 
1.3 

1.3 


1.0 
1.2 


24 
55 

77 
79 
93 
562 

Pet. 
4.9 


3.7 
4.1 
5.9 
5.7 
5.4 
3.3 
9.1 


303 
141 

Pet. 
6.1 

11.6 
6.7 
6.2 
6.7 
3.7 
11.5 
•  4.2 


Pet. 
1.2 


Pet. 
1.3 


Pet. 
1.3 


Pet. 
0.0 


1.6 
1.4 
1.3 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 


Pet. 
3.1 

1.6 
3.0 
2.7 
3.4 
4.7 
1.3 
1.6 


107 
195 
272 
264 

Pet. 
6.6 


3.2 
4.1 
6.0 
7.9 
11.6 
10.7 
14.8 


12 

25 

55 

108 

108 

694 

1,292 

Pet. 

7.4 


Pet. 
2.1 

3.7 
2.5 
2.3 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.6 


Pet. 
1.1 


1.1 
1.0 
1.2 
1.1 
2.4 


Pet. 
0.1 


3.3 
4.2 

5.9 
8.0 
7.3 


Dol. 
38 


168 
670 


1.6 
1.6 
2.3 
2.9 
3.2 
6.0 
19.9 


Pet. 
1.2 


1.9 
1.4 


Pet. 

0.5 


Pet. 
0.7 


1.7 
1.6 


See   footnotes   at  end  of   table. 


TABLE  14. -DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  LIVING,  CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES:  Average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  average  value  of  family  living  (money  and 
nonmoney  ),and  distribution1  of  money  expenditures  among  specified  consumption  categories,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  small-city  and  village  analysis  units,3  1936-3G — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

( dollars) 


(1) 


Fam- 
ilies 


(2) 


net 
sur- 
plus 
or 

defi- 
cit*-* 

(3) 


Average- 
value 
of 
family 
living 
( money 
and  non- 
money  ) 5 

(4) 


Averages  expenditures   for — 


All 

family 
living 


(-5) 


(6) 


Hous- 
ing6 


(7) 


House- 
hold 
opera- 
tion 


(8) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 

(9) 


Cloth- 
ing 


(10) 


Auto- 
bile 


(11) 


Other 
travel 
and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

(12) 


Per- 
sonal 
care 


(13) 


Medi- 
cal 

care  7 


(14) 


Rec- 
rea- 
tion 


(IS) 


To- 
bac- 


(16) 


Read- 
ing 


(17) 


For- 
mal 
edu- 


(18) 


Gifts, 

wel fare , 

and 

selected 

taxes6 


(19) 


Other 
i  terns  » 


(20) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH 
CENTRAL  VILLAGES— Con. 


Families  with  one  child — Cor 


Child,   2-5  years: 
All   Incomes. . . . 


0   -   499 

500  -  999. 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000    -    4,999. 


0   -   499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,600  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 

Child,  6-11  years: 
All   Incomes 


0   -    499 

500  -   999 

1,000  -  1,499- 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000   or   over. 


All    Incomes. 


0  -  499. 
500  -  9! 
1,000  - 
1,500  - 
2,000  - 
3,000    - 


1,499- 
1,999. 
2,999. 
4,999. 


5,000  or  over. 


Child,    12-15  years: 
All   Incomes 


0  -  499 
500  -  9! 
1,000  - 
1,500  - 
2,000  - 
3,000  - 


1,499. 
1,999. 
2,999. 
4,999- 


0  -  499. . 
500  -  999 
1,000  -  1 
1,500  -  1 
2,000 
3,000 


2,999. 
4,999. 


Child,    16-29  years: 
All   Incomes. 


0  -   499 

500  -   999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000   -   4,999- 


No. 
136 


No. 
Ill 


Pol. 
1,293 


Dol. 

1,215 


Dol. 
379 


Dol. 
149 


Dol. 
165 


Dol. 
54 


Dol. 
106 


Dol. 
147 


Dol. 
27 


Dol. 
57 


Dol. 
40 


Dol. 
26 


Dol. 
15 


250 
861 


559 
879 
1,197 
1,726 
2,028 
2,818 


454 
816 
1,123 
1,635 
1,925 
2,715 

Pet. 
100.0 


179 
297 
361 
469 
532 
600 

Pet. 
31.3 


100 
110 
144 
202 
189 
288 

Pet. 
12.2 


111 
156 
213 


Pet. 
13.7 


140 
188 
340 


129 
244 
285 
207 


(lo) 


Pet. 
4.7 


Pet. 
3.3 


Pet. 
2.1 


Pet. 
1.2 


Pet. 
0.1 


Dol. 
1,251 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol. 
1,166 


39.4 
36.5 
32.2 
28.7 
27.6 
22.1 

Dol. 
375 


22.1 
13.5 
12.8 
12.3 
9.8 
10.6 

Dol. 
141 


15.6 
13.7 
13.8 
13.0 
13.9 
11.8 

Dol. 

154 


.1 
5.2 
3.9 
5.2 
3.4 
11.5 

Dol. 
33 


6.0 
7.5 


9.8 
12.5 


Dol. 
108 


11.5 
14.9 
14.8 


Dol. 
128 


.1 

.1 

(") 


2.1 
2.4 
2.2 
2.3 
2.2 
2.2 


3.9 
5.3 
3.1 
6.6 


.6 
2.3 
3.0 
4.2 
3.4 


1.0 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
1.5 
1.0 


456 
541 

585 


877 
1,160 
1,657 
1,916 
3,223 
4,971 


881 
808 
1,067 
1,593 
1,750 
3,107 
4,946 

Pet. 
100.0 


305 
317 

357 
477 
448 
644 
898 

Pet. 
32.1 


194 
103 
141 
195 
138 
290 
360 

Pet. 
12.1 


146 
108 
151 
218 
200 
277 
457 

Pet. 
13.2 


138 
35 


Pet. 
2.9 


139 
220 
292 
722 


221 
326 
532 

771 

Pet. 
11.0 


<") 
169 


Pet. 
0.5 


Pet. 
2.3 


34 
53 
80 
105 
212 
312 

Pet. 
5.0 


17 
35 
69 
70 
124 
243 

Pet. 
3.3 


Pet. 
2.1 


Pet. 
1.2 


Pet. 
0.4 


Dol. 
101 


Dol. 
1,289 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol. 
1,191 


34.5 
39.3 
33.4 
29.9 
25.6 
20.8 
18.2 

Dol. 
374 


9.3 
7.3 


Dol. 
153 


16.5 
13.5 


13.7 
11.4 


Dol. 
155 


2.7 
3.4 
^.1 
3.4 


12.6 
9.4 
14.6 

Dol. 
123 


4.5 
8.1 
7.5 
13.9 
18.6 
17.2 
15.6 

Dol. 
116 


(") 
5.4 


1.9 
2.4 

2.6 
2.3 
2.2 
1.6 
2.0 

Dol. 

26 


3.8 
4.2 
4.9 
6.0 
6.0 


Dol. 
49 


1.7 
2.1 
3.3 
4.4 
4.0 
4.0 
4.9 


1.1 

1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 


Dol. 
11 


172 
358 

1,378 


656 
887 
1,203 
1,512 
2,109 
2,458 


558 
835 
1,094 
1,409 
1,922 
2,345 

Pet. 
100.0 


231 
302 
339 
442 
557 
506 

Pet. 
31.4 


Dol. 
1,455 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

ioo.o 

100.0 

Dol. 
1,322 


41.3 
36.2 
31.0 
31.4 
28.9 
21.5 

Dol. 
398 


299 
911 


594 
906 
1,350 
1,739 
2,091 
2,902 


472 

822 

1,214 

1,546 
1,951 
2,727 


209 
303 
385 
443 
504 
694 


155 
121 
153 
172 
378 

Pet. 
12.8 


119 
158 
170 
221 
253 

Pet. 
13.0 


118 
156 
254 
268 


124 
164 
227 
233 


Pet. 
3.8 


Pet. 
0.4 


Pet. 
2.2 


Pet. 
4.1 


Pet. 
3.1 


Pet. 
1.8 


Pet. 
1.3 


Pet. 
0.9 


12.8 
18.7 
11.1 
10.9 
9.0 
16.1 

Dol. 
145 


14.3 
14.2 


Dol. 
181 


4.8 
3.8 
3.4 
3.3 


Dol. 
51 


10.8 
11.1 
13.2 


Dol. 
139 


4.8 
4.8 
11.4 
11.7 
11.8 


Dol. 
160 


1.9 
2.1 

2.1 
2.1 
2.7 
2.0 


5.6 
3.8 
4.1 
4.2 


Dol. 
57 


1.8 
2.6 
3.7 
4.1 
5.3 


Dol. 
23 


1.3 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.4 
2.6 


87 
121 
164 
228 
236 
375 


(") 


129 
178 
198 
346 


50 
165 
207 
299 
192 


105 
111 


Dol. 
40 


Pet. 
3.3 


4.2 
2.0 
3.2 
3.6 


218 
828 


1.9 
2.3 
3.8 
3.2 
4.4 
7.0 
16.7 


1.0 
4.0 
4.4 


Pet. 
0.5 


(") 


Pet. 
0.7 


Pet. 
0.6 


See    footnotes    at    end  of   table 
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TAHLE  14. -DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES  EOR  LIVING,    CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES:      Average  net  surplus  or  deficit,    average  value  of  family  living  (money  and 
nonmoney ),  and  distribution1  of  money  expenditures  among  specified  consumption  categories,   by  stage  In   family  life  cycle  and  income,   Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  small-city  and  village  analysis  units,3  1D35-3G — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,    both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fam- 
ilies 


(2) 


net 

sur- 
plus 
or 

defi- 
cit*-)4 

(3) 


Average 
value 
of 
family 
living 
( money 
and  non 
money)5 

(4) 


Average3  expenditures  for- 


All 

family 
living 


(5) 


(G) 


Hous- 
ing6 


(7) 


House- 
hold 
opera- 
tion 


(8) 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 

(9) 


Cloth- 
ing 


(10) 


(11) 


Other 
travel 
and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 

(12) 


Per- 
sonal 
care 


(13) 


Medi- 
cal 
care' 


(14) 


Rec- 
rea- 
tion 


(15) 


(10) 


Read- 
ing 


(17) 


For- 
mal 
edu- 
ca- 
tion 


(18) 


Gifts 
wel fare , 

and 
selected 

taxes 


(19) 


Other 
Items' 


(20) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC   AND  NORTH 
CENTRAL  VILLAGES—  Con. 


Families  with  one  child — Con 


Child,    10-29  years— Con. 
All    Incomes 


0   -    499 

500  -   999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000   -    4,999. 


Families  with  two  children 


Both   children  unde.-  5  years: 
All    Incomes 


0  -   499.. 

500  -  999 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

3,000 


1,499. 
1,999. 
2,999. 
4,999. 


All    Incomes. 


0  -   499 

500   -    999 

1.000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000 
3,000 


2,999. 

4,999. 


Older  child,  (,-11  years; 
younger  child,  2-11  years: 


All  Incomes. 


0  -  499-. 
500  -  999 
1,000 
1,500 

J.ooo 

3,000 
5,000 


1,499. 
1,999. 
2,999. 
4,999. 


0    -    499 

500   -    999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000  or  over. 


Older  child,    12-15  years; 
younger  child,   G-15  years: 
All    Incomes 


0  -   499 

500  -   999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000   -    4,999. 


All    Incomes. 


0  -    499 

500  -    999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000    -   4,999- 


Pet. 
100.0 


Pet. 
30.1 


Pet. 
11.0 


Pet. 
13.6 


Pet. 
3.9 


Pet. 
12.1 


Pet. 
0.4 


Pet. 
2.1 


Pet. 
4.3 


Pet. 
2.8 


Pet. 
1.7 


Pet. 
1.  1 


Pet. 
2.6 


34 


Dol. 
1,233 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Dol. 
1,151 


-209 

-35 

-19 

33 

459 

1,054 


682 
874 
1,217 
1,726 
1,782 
3,168 


614 
790 
1,149 
1,619 
1,750 
3,000 

Pet. 
100.0 


No. 
157 


78 


Dol. 
1,404 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Dol. 
1.310 


-290 

-35 

-3 

78 

268 

799 

3,950 


660 
904 
1,273 
1,684 
2,177 
3,062 
3,125 


635 
825 
1,186 
1,570 
2,096 
2,887 
2,790 

Pet. 
100.0 


No. 

83 


Dol. 
35 


Dol. 
1,442 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

too.  o 


Dol. 
1,324 


446 
919 
1,243 
1,569 
2,260 
2,863 


328 
852 
1,114 
1,436 
2,162 
2,601 

Pet. 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


44.2 
36.8 
31.7 
28.6 
25.9 
25.4 


Dol. 
374 


15.6 
16.6 
9.9 


Dol. 
140 


18.4 
14.7 
13.5 
14.7 
12.1 
13.7 


Dol. 
168 


2.2 
4.6 
2.7 
4.7 


Dol. 
63 


8.4 
8.5 
10.7 
11.6 
10.1 
12.7 


Dol. 
102 


2.3 
2.1 
2.2 

2.1 
1.8 
2.5 


Dol. 
23 


3.5 
5.4 
3.5 
3.2 
5.4 


Dol. 
73 


1.6 
2.3 
3.0 
3.1 
5.9 


Dol. 
31 


Dol. 
26 


1.2 
1.1 
1.3 
1.1 


Dol. 
14 


.7 
1.2 
1.5 
3.2 
4.2 
2.5 


Dol. 
4 


2.0 
2.7 
4.0 
4.0 


Dol. 
27 


294 
310 
394 
425 
487 
642 

Pet. 
32.5 


85 
111 
129 
187 
235 
249 

Pet. 
12.2 


113 
158 
232 
266 
605 

Pet. 
14.7. 


Pet. 
6.5 


145 
157 
290 

Pet. 
8.2 


225 
149 
260 

Pet. 
8.9 


Pet. 
0.3 


Pet. 
2.0 


Pc,t. 
6.4 


Pet. 
2.7 


Pet. 
2.2 


Pet. 
1.2 


Pet. 
0.3 


Pot. 
2.3 


47.9 
39.2 
34.3 
26.3 
27.9 
21.4 


Dol. 
429 


13.8 
14.0 
11.3 
11.5 
13.4 
8.3 


Dol. 
152 


14.4 
14.3 
13.6 
14.4 
16.2 
20.2 


Dol. 
182 


2.8 
3.6 


5.4 
8.9 
4.7 


Dol. 
56 


7.5 
9.0 
9.0 
9.7 


Dol. 
136 


.9 
6.0 
8.2 
13.9 

8.6 
8.7 


Dol. 
121 


.0 

.4 

.5 

(") 

I11) 

1.2 


2.0 
2.2 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
1.5 


Dol. 
31 


229 
327 
420 
496 
535 
722 
667 

Pet. 
32.8 


120 
122 
130 
159 
260 
282 
285 

Pet. 
11.6 


110 
168 
202 
293 
437 
635 

Pet. 
13.9 


119 
159 
277 
383 
352 

Pet. 
10.4 


109 
187 
251 
174 
207 

Pet. 
9.2 


Pet. 
0.3 


Pet. 
2.3 


36.1 
39.6 
35.4 
31.7 
25.5 
24.9 
24.0 


Dol. 
463 


19.0 
14.8 
11.0 
10.1 
12.4 
9.8 
10.2 


Dol. 
142 


14.6 
13.3 
14.2 
12.9 
13.9 
15.1 
22.8 


Dol. 
171 


1.3 
3.5 
3.4 

6.4 
4.5 


3.0 
8.3 
10.1 
10.1 
13.2 
13.3 
12.6 


Dol. 
141 


3.9 
5.7 
9.2 
11.9 
12.0 
6.1 


Dol. 
120 


2.2 
2.6 
2.3 
2.3 

1.8 
2.8 


113 
363 
433 
529 
622 
556 

Pet. 
34.9 


78 
104 
124 
157 
223 
148 

Pet. 
10.6 


52 
125 
146 
183 


Pet. 
12.9 


34 

35 

58 

310 

Pet. 
3.3 


105 
166 
301 
149 

Pet. 
10.7 


114 
273 
517 


Pet. 
0.3 


Pet. 
2.3 


34.2 
42.6 
38.9 
36.9 
28.8 
21.3 


23.6 
12.2 
11.1 
11.0 
10.3 
5.7 


16.0 
14.7 
13.2 
12.8 
12.4 
10.6 


1.4 
1.2 
3.1 
2.5 
2.7 
11.9 


8.4 
9.9 

9.4 
10.9 
14.0 

5.7 


4.3 

3.0 
6.9 
7.9 
12.7 
19.9 


1.1 

(ll) 


3.2 
2.4 
2.4 
2.2 
2.3 


6.6 
4.4 
6.3 
8.3 


Dol. 
55 


2.7 
2.7 
4.0 
4.4 


Dol. 
50 


Dol. 
26 


1.2 
1.1 
1.2 
1.1 


Dol. 
11 


3.0 
2.1 
6.5 


Dol. 
37 


Pet. 
4.2 


34 
50 
117 


Pet. 
3.8 


Pet. 
2.0 


Pet. 
1.2 


Pet. 
0.9 


13.2 
3.6 
4.3 
4.7 
3.1 
3.3 
3.7 


Dol. 
61 


43 

43 
90 
129 

Pet. 
3.9 


1.1 
4.0 
3.9 
3.0 
4.2 
5.0 


1.2 
2.0 
2.9 
3.2 
5.6 
10.1 
2.6 


Dol. 
50 


1.0 
1.5 
4.3 


Dol. 
15 


Pet. 
3.8 


-39 
41 
55 

Pet. 
2.2 


(") 


Pet. 
1.0 


Pet. 
.  1.2 


1.8 
2.3 
2.3 

4.3 

4.5 
10.0 


.2 
1.2 


2.4 
1.2 
1.1 


Pet. 

2.8 


1.8 
2.7 
3.2 
4.  1 
2.9 
4.6 


Pet. 
3.2 


3.4 
2.3 
3.2 
2.9 
3.1 
4.7 


Pet. 
0.4 


Dol. 

7 


Pet. 
0.6 


(ll) 


Pet. 
0.3 


Pet. 
0.6 


See   footnotes   at   end  of   table 


TABLE  14. -DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES  FDR  LIVING,   CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES:      Average  net  surplus  or  deficit,   average  value  of  family  living  (money  and 
nonmoney),and  distribution1  of  money  expenditures  among  specified  consumption  categories,   by  stage  in  family  life  cycle  and  income,   Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  small-city  and  village  analysis  units,3   1935-36 — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fam- 
ilies 


(2) 


net 
sur- 
plus 
or 

defi- 
cit;-)* 

(3) 


Average' 
value 
of 
family 
living 
( money 
and  non- 
money  ) 5 

(4) 


Average3  expenditures  for — 


All 

family 
living 


(5) 


(6) 


Hous- 
ing6 


(7) 


House- 
hold 
opera- 
tion 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 
and 
equip- 
ment 


Cloth- 
ing 


(10) 


Auto- 
mo- 
bile 


(11) 


Other 
trave 
and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 


sonal 
care 


(13) 


Medi- 
cal 
care? 


(14) 


Rec- 
rea- 
tion 


(15) 


To- 
bac- 


(10) 


Read- 
ing 


(17) 


For- 
mal 
edu- 


(18) 


Gifts, 
welfare, 

and 
selected 

taxes8 


(19) 


Other 
items' 


(20) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC   AND  NORTH 
CENTRAL  VILLAGES— Con. 

Families   with   two  children- 
Continued 

Older  child,   16-29  years; 
younger  child,    12-15  years 
All   Incomes 

0  -   499 

500    -    999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,600   -    1,999 

2,000   -   2,999 

3,000   -    4,999 

5,000  or  over 

All    Incomes 

0  -   499 

500    -    999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500  -   1,999 

2,000  -   2,999 

3,000  -  4,999 

5,000  or  over 

Both  children,    16-29  years: 
All   Incomes 

0  -   499 

500    -    999 

1,000  -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000   -  4,999 

All   incomes 

0    -    499 

500   -    999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000   -    4,999 

Families  with  three  or  four 
children 

All  children  under  16  years 
All   Incomes 

0   -    499 

500    -   999 

1,000   -    1,499 

1,500    -    1,999 

2,000  -    2,999 

3,000   -    4,999 

All   incomes 

0   -    499 

500   -   999 

1,000    -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000   -    2,999 

3,000   -   4,999 


Dol. 
103 


Dol. 
1,446 


Dol. 
1,312 


Dol. 
444 


Dol. 
131 


Dol. 
168 


Dol. 
160 


Dol. 
122 


Dol.       Dol. 
52 


-132 
-29 
-46 
107 
254 
661 
3,880 


550 
848 
1,277 
1,734 
2,221 
2,715 
2,943 


438 
749 
1,166 
1,494 
2,052 
2,675 
2,700 

Pet. 
100.0 


195 
335 
404 
435 
670 
671 
857 

Pet. 
33.7 


133 
121 

188 
288 
177 

Pet. 
10.0 


103 
160 
188 
236 
372 
381 

Pet. 
12.8 


(") 


Pet. 
3.9 


138 
169 
295 
361 
428 

Pet. 
12.2 


103 
208 
230 
258 
170 

Pet. 
9.3 


Pet. 
0.6 


Pet. 
2.3 


Dol. 
124 


Dol. 
1,545 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Dol. 
1,400 


44.6 
44.8 
34.6 
29.1 
32.6 
25.1 
31.7 

Dol. 
451 


10.9 
11.4 
8.1 
9.2 
10.7 


Dol. 
126 


16.9 
13.7 
12.9 
12.6 
11.5 
13.9 
14.1 

Dol. 
173 


1.6 
5.5 
2.8 
3.4 
6.4 
3.5 

Dol. 
51 


6.3 
9.2 
11.9 
11.3 
14.3 
13.5 
15.8 

Dol. 
174 


13.9 
11.3 
9.6 


Dol. 
149 


3.4 
2.4 
2.2 
2.4 
1.7 
3.4 


30 
171 

195 
934 


790 
877 
1,236 
1,614 
2,255 
2,828 


644 
740 
1,140 
1,482 
2,074 
2,432 

Pet. 
100.0 


264 
362 
416 
468 
561 
547 

Pet. 
32.2 


129 
148 
147 
129 

Pet. 
9.0 


123 
100 
149 
173 
244 
298 

Pet. 
12.3 


Pet. 
3.7 


2 

(") 


144 
173 
252 
421 

Pet. 
12.4 


190 
390 
135 

Pet. 
10.6 


Pet. 
2.3 


No. 
244 


Dol. 
1,343 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Dol. 
1,262 


41.0 
49.0 
36.5 
31.7 
27.1 
22.5 


Dol. 
467 


11.8 
9.1 
11.4 
10.0 
7.1 
5.3 


Dol. 
147 


19.1 
13.6 
13.1 
11.6 

11.7 
12.2 


Dol. 
164 


1.6 
3.4 


4.0 
9.2 


12.0 
8.9 
12.7 
11.7 
12.1 
17.4 


Dol. 
123 


.0 
3.7 
4.2 
12.8 
18.9 
5.5 


Dol. 
112 


2.9 
2.8 
2.3 
2.4 


-28 
-31 


249 
1,019 


596 
852 
1,284 
1,708 
2,203 
2,646 


511 

790 
1,206 
1,603 
2,087 
2,532 

Pet 
100.0 


310 
342 
472 
556 
635 
695 

Pet. 
36.9 


110 
148 
150 
234 
219 

Pet. 
11.7 


114 
152 
194 
270 
342 

Pet. 
13.0 


103 
150 


Pet. 
3.7 


13 
64 
113 
156 
235 
312 

Pet. 
9.7 


227 
221 
228 


Pet. 
0.3 


Pet. 
2.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


60.6 
43.4 
39.2 
34.5 
30.3 
27.5 


18.8 
13.9 
12.3 


6.3 
14.5 
12.6 
12.1 
12.9 
13.6 


2.5 
3.1 


4.9 
5.9 


11.3 
12.4 


14.2 
10.6 
9.0 


.1 


2.1 
2.2 
2.2 
2.3 

2.8 


Pet. 
4.0 


Pet. 
3.1 


4.5 
6.5 
2.3 
4.8 
3.6 
6.7 
1.4 


Dol. 
36 


Pet. 
4.7 


Pet. 
2.6 


Pet. 
4.2 


Pet. 
2.9 


Pet. 
1.6 


Pet. 
2.1 


Pet. 
1.8 


Dol. 
19 


Dol. 
43 


Pet. 
1.1 


Pet. 
1.5 


Pet. 
3.2 


2.9 
1.4 


2.3 
1.4 
2.4 

6.6 
3.3 
2.4 
3.6 


Pet. 
1.1 


21 
55 
127 

Pet. 
3.1 


62 
53 
131 

Pet. 
3.0 


4.8 
1.4 
2.7 
5.2 


2.1 
1.4 
2.2 

4.2 
2.5 
5.4 


Pet. 
1.1 


Pet. 
0.8 


Pet. 
2.4 


1.0 


4.7 
1.1 
2.2 
2.5 
3.5 
4.3 


Pet. 
0.7 


.4 
(") 


Pet. 
0.3 


(") 


Pet. 
0.4 


•■Percentage   distributions   were   computed   from   ave 
'See   table    11,    footn 

total   number  of   famllle 


expenditures   carried   to   dollar; 


each   class    (column   2) . 


and  cents   rather    than   the   rounded  averages   shown  in   this   table, 
or   the  number  of   families   having  expenditures   for    the  specified 


3A11   averages    are  based  i 
categories   see    table    12. 

*See   Glossary,    Change   in   Net   Worth. 

sTotal    expenditures    for   family  living    (column   5)    plus   the  value  of  housing,    food,    fuel,    ice,    and  clothing   received  without  direct   expenditure    (table    15). 
This   figure  differs   slightly   from    the  value  of  consumption   figure  , shown   in   table    11   in   that   it   is   a  more  Inclusive  one;    in   addition   to    the  items   included 
in   value  of  consumption   it   includes    the  value  of  food,    fuel,    ice,    and  clothing   received  as  gift   or   pay,    and  for   city   families    the  value  of  home-produced 
food  is   added.      It   does  not   Include   the  value  of  furnishings  or  other  goods   and  services   received   without   direct   expenditure  other   than    those  listed  above. 

^Expenditures   for   rent  on   rented  homes,    for   taxes,    insurance  premiums,    repairs   and   replacements,    and  interest  on  mortgages   for  owned  homes,    and   for   lodg- 
ing while   traveling,    on  vacation  or   away   at   school. 

'Includes   fees   for  membership   in   associations   providing  health   and  accident   insurance. 

8Includes  only  poll,    income,    and  personal   property   taxes   other   than  on   automobile,    assessed  during   the   report   year,    whether  or  not  paid  in   full.      Automo- 
bile  taxes   and  sales    taxes   on   consumer   goods   were   Included  as   expenditures    for   the  goods  on   which   the    tax   was   levied;    taxes   on  owned  home  were   classified 
as  housing  expense,    and   taxes  on   other   real   estate   were   deducted  in   computing   Income. 

^Includes   expenditures   for   such   items   as  bank  charges,    funerals,    garden   seeds,    and  dues    to  political   organizations.      See  Glossary,    Expenditures.  Other  Family. 

lo$0.B0  or   less. 
110.050  percent   or   less. 
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TABLE  15. -VALUE  OF  LIVING  OF  CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES':     Number  of  families   receiving  goods   In  specified  categories  without  direct  expenditure,  average 
amounts  received,   and  average  value  of  all   family  living  and  of  specified  categories  purchased  and  received  without  direct  expenditure,  by  stage  in  faally 
life  cycle  and  income,   Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city  and  village  analysis  units,'  1935-36 


(White  nonrellef  families   that  include 

a  husband  and 

wife,  both  native-born) 

Analysis  unit, 

Fami- 
lies 

(2) 

Families  receiving  goods  with- 
out direct  expenditure 

Average8  value  of  goods  received 
without  direct  expenditure 

Average  B 

value 
of  all 
family 
living* 

(12) 

Average5    total  value,   purchased  and 
received  without  direct  expenditure,  of- 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

Hous- 
ing' 

(3) 

Food4 
(4) 

Fuel 

and 

Ice 

(5) 

Clothing 
(6) 

All 
specified 
categories 

(7) 

Hous- 
ing' 

(8) 

Food* 
(9) 

Fuel 
and 
ice 

(10) 

Clothing 
(11) 

Hous- 
lngT 

(13) 

Food* 
(14) 

Household 
operation* 

(15) 

Clothing'* 
(16) 

NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES 
Families  without   children 
Wife  under  30  years: 

No. 
198 

No. 
37 

No. 
107 

No. 
18 

No. 
66 

Dol. 
47 

Dol. 
23 

Dol. 
16 

Dol. 

1 

Dol. 
7 

Dol. 
1,383 

Dol. 
222 

Dol. 
374 

Dol. 
142 

Dol. 
141 

0  -  499 

500       999 

1,000        1,499 

1,500  -  1,999. 

2,000  -  2,999 

5 
49 

78 
32 

27 

7 

148 

1 
6 
15 
8 
6 
1 

70 

4 
29 

40 
17 
13 
4 

72 

1 
4 
8 
2 
2 
1 

11 

1 
17 
26 
11 

7 
4 

33 

37 
29 
41 
61 
62 
131 

112 

24 
9 
19 
40 
31 
53 

87 

8 
10 
15 
13 
23 
62 

20 

1 

1 

(") 

( *  s 
1 

4 
10 
6 
8 
8 
16 

4 

462 

878 
1,267 
1,595 
2,148 
2,951 

1,650 

84 
144 
193 
278 
351 
440 

318 

198 
295 
366 
376 
523 
550 

429 

59 
94 
131 
153 
220 
304 

180 

49 
80 
128 
173 
232 
290 

Wife,   30-39  years: 

161 

500  -  999 

1,000       1,499 

1,500   -   1,999 

2,000        2,999 

22 
33 
36 
40 
15 
2 

154 

9 
15 
21 
15 
9 
1 

93 

14 
20 

17 
16 
4 

1 

78 

2 
3 
4 
1 

1 
0 

13 

6 
7 
7 
9 
4 
0 

36 

62 
111 
129 

59 
257 
334 

128 

42 
78 
91 
45 
240 
332 

107 

14 
30 
34 
10 
4 
2 

16 

3 
1 

1 
I  ") 

( *  s 

0 

1 

3 
2 
3 
4 
13 
0 

4 

856 
1,260 
1,576 
2,000 
2,479 
4,906 

1,494 

169 
251 
308 
357 
530 
907 

294 

318 
363 
451 
473 
530 
703 

407 

109 
136 
178 
209 
265 
506 

195 

64 
101 
140 
215 
303 

476 

Wife,  40-49  years: 

123 

5 
38 
31 
30 
32 
16 

2 

185 

2 

17 
22 
17 
21 
12 
2 

153 

3 
18 
19 
15 
11 
10 

2 

92 

2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
0 

14 

2 
9 

7 
6 

3 
2 

54 

92 
61 
146 
118 
144 
272 
-79 

197 

52 
43 
125 
108 
125 
229 
-110 

180 

26 
16 
17 
7 
14 
35 
11 

10 

6 
1 

1 
1 

( ll) 
0 

1 

8 
1 
3 
2 
5 
8 
20 

6 

576 
810 
1,216 
1,530 
2,030 
2,583 
3,236 

1,548 

127 
174 
244 
316 
370 
492 
642 

348 

244 
307 
403 
420 
477 
547 
383 

394 

103 
117 
172 
188 
230 
334 
724 

217 

31 

500       999 

1,000       1,499 

57 
89 

1,500       1,999 

2,000  -  2,999 

3,000  -  4,999 

121 
163 
271 
361 

Wife,  50-59  years: 

121 

0  -  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -   1,499 

1,500  -  1,999 

2,000        2,999 

14 
36 
51 
30 
35 
11 
8 

149 

12 
31 
43 
20 
29 
10 
8 

130 

11 
23 
29 
12 
12 
2 
3 

80 

4 
4 
2 
1 
3 
0 
0 

9 

6 
16 
13 
6 
9 
2 
2 

53 

141 
151 
159 
186 
243 
279 
468 

203 

99 
123 
144 
180 
230 
271 
463 

182 

23 
15 
10 
4 
6 
3 
3 

14 

8 
1 

lni 

( ll) 
2 
0 
0 

1 

11 
12 
5 
■       2 
5 
5 
2 

6 

613 
841 
1,211 
1,645 
1,959 
2,913 
4,476 

1,261 

183 
254 
285 
368 
410 
518 
890 

333 

223 
266 
360 
415 
497 
568 
717 

333 

88 
137 
162 
206 
253 
469 
684 

200 

34 
45 
92 
119 
189 
236 

352 

Wife,   60  years  or  older: 

73 

0       499 

500  -  999 

1,000       1,499 

23 
48 
28 
14 
23 
11 
2 

85 

17 
41 
26 
12 
21 
11 
2 

12 

15 
31 
13 

8 
10 

2 

1 

43 

4 
3 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

12 

15 
16 
2 

5 

1 

'   2 

43 

117 
176 
186 
238 
276 
263 
687 

64 

82 
152 
172 
216 
255 
256 
653 

32 

24 

16 
6 

18 

17 
6 

19 

15 

2 
1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

5 

9 
7 
8 
4 
4 
1 
15 

12 

611 
883 
1,286 
1,401 
1,823 
2,482 
3,282 

1,347 

172 
256 
350 
386 
481 
481 
922 

217 

187 
270 
364 
390 
417 
543 
572 

401 

103 
143 
197 
220 
319 
340 
469 

163 

33 

46 
72 
70 

2,000  -  2,999 

3,000       4,999 

117 
154 
242 

Families   with  one  child 
Child  under  2  years: 

124 

2 
29 
27 
12 
13 
1 
1 

164 

0 
0 
3 
3 
5 
1 
0 

50 

2 
14 
16 
5 
5 
0 
1 

79 

0 
3 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 

9 

1 
12 
15 
6 
7 
1 
1 

63 

17 

29 

33 

86 

147 

430 

275 

82 

0 
0 
13 
35 
115 
420 
0 

54 

15 
15 
ID 
23 
14 
0 
125 

20 

0 
2 
0 
12 
8 
0 
100 

1 

2 
12 
10 
16 
10 
10 
50 

7 

436 
P59 
1,193 
1,630 
2,306 
2,905 
4,068 

1,431 

54 
123 
197 
282 
389 
600 
425 

255 

185 
313 
395 
435 
585 
576 
570 

407 

57 
106 
132 
223 
254 
574 
515 

187 

30 

84 

1,000  -  1,499 

118 
138 

187 

244 

506 

Child,  2-5  years: 

138 

4 
44 
50 
38 
21 
5 
2 

le. 

2 
8 
14 
12 

9 
4 

1 

4 
26 
22 
15 

7 

0 
4 
3 
0 
2 

0 
19 

17 
17 
10 
0 
0 

67 
41 
57 
92 
128 
356 
261 

-1 
16 
35 
60 
108 
308 
121 

68 
17 
14 
20 
14 
48 
140 

0 
2 
1 
0 

( "> 
0 
0 

0 
6 
7 
12 
6 
0 
0 

804 
893 
1,268 
1,630 
2,151 
3,090 
3,130 

152 
152 
209 
301 
397 
628 
600 

342 
325 
393 
452 
505 
507 
592 

109 
105 
144 
228 
283 
506 
612 

54 

76 

128 

170 

2,000       2,999 

188 

310 

2              0 

378 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tab 
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TABLE  15.-VALUE  OF  LIVING  OF  CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES':   Number  of  families  receiving  goods  in  specified  categories  without  direct  expenditure  average 
amounts  received,  and  average  value  of  all  family  living  and  of  specified  categories  purchased  and  received  without  direct  expenditure,  by  stage  in  family 
life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city  and  village  analysis  units,"  1935-36— Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families  that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 
family  composition, 
and  income  class 
(dollars) 


(1) 


rami- 
Lies 


(3) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES — 
continued 

Families  with   one  chsld-- 
cont inued 

Child,  6-11  years: 
All  incomes 

0  -  489 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999 

2,000  -  2,999 

3,000  -  4,999 

5,000  or  over 

Child,  12-15  years: 

All  incomes 

0  -  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999 

2,000  -  2,999 

3,000  -  4,999 

5,000  or  over 

Child,  16-29  years: 

All  incomes 

0  -  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999 

2,000  -  2,999 

3,000  -  4,999 

5,000  or  over 

Families  with   two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years 
All  incomes 


0  -  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,4999. 
1,500  -  1,999.. 
2,000  -  2,999.. 
3,000  -  4,999.. 
5,000  or  over. . 


Older  child,  6-11  years; 
younger  child,  2-11  years: 
All  incomes 


0  -  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000  or  over. 


Older  child,   12-15  years; 
younger  child,   6-15  years 
All  incomes , 


500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 


Older  child,  16-29  years; 
younger  child,  12-15  years 
All  incomes 


O  -  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 

1,500  -  1,999. 

2,000  -  2,999. 

3,000  -  4,999. 

5,000  or  over. 


No. 
190 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Families  receiving  goods  with- 
out direct  expenditure 


Hous- 
ing* 

(3) 


Food* 
(4) 


No. 
108 


Fuel 
and 
ice 

(5) 


No. 
13 


Clothing 
(6) 


All 

specified 

categories 

(7) 


Average"  value  of  goods  received 
without  direct  expenditure 


Dol. 
116 


41 

43 
78 
143 
151 
208 
328 


76 
36 
106 
140 
176 
169 
273 


94 
104 

99 
144 
154 
246 


Hous- 
ing" 


(8) 


Dol. 
83 


15 
17 
49 
79 
131 
194 


54 
20 
90 

130 
165 
162 
271 


177 
41 
49 
80 
101 
103 
209 


54 
54 
98 
78 
89 
283 
140 


100 
70 
116 
115 
255 


150 


0 
114 
98 
150 
165 
249 
1,006 


37 
81 
79 
121 
129 
232 
459 


Food* 
(9) 


Dol. 
26 


52 

53 

20 

-2 

29 

3 

18 

22 

0 

23 

41 

2 

53 

22 

0 

57 

17 

1 

150 

26 

0 

0 
20 
67 
56 
63 
170 
106 


51 
53 
83 
93 
239 


0 
82 
68 
126 
145 
237 
600 


49 
25 
24 
11 
8 
109 
27 


Fuel 

and 

ice 

(10) 


Dol. 

1 


Clothing 
(11) 


0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
106 


Average* 

value 
of  all 
family 
living" 

(12) 


Dol. 
1,631 


542 
931 
1,228 
1,620 
2,125 
2,875 
4,534 


1,673 


740 
921 
1,276 
1,759 
2,001 
2,646 
4,972 


1,736 


890 
916 
1,242 
1,560 
2,209 
2,757 
4,192 


1,570 


Average"  total  value,  purchased  and 
received  without  direct  expenditure,  of- 


Hous- 
lng7 

(13) 


162 
221 
284 
365 
562 
790 


189 
183 
241 
314 
354 
488 
829 


197 
218 
243 
287 
392 
550 
763 


(14) 


Dol. 
471 


239 
356 
407 
513 
529 
632 
882 


247 
342 
423 
511 
531 
649 
641 


292 
336 
419 
506 
569 
619 
896 


714 
900 
1,197 
1,835 
2,249 
2,899 
4,748 


1,501 


576 
858 
1,248 
1,685 
1,977 
2,789 
3,929 


907 
1,305 
1,530 
2,193 
2,835 


1,670 


731 
846 
1,268 
1,649 
2,136 
3,083 
5,137 


144 
125 
189 
271 
383 
379 
574 


104 
150 
228 
288 
327 
520 
861 


184 
210 
261 
373 
521 


180 
175 
201 
303 
374 
645 
600 


Household 
operation" 


(15) 


Dol. 
189 


72 
115 
150 
185 
233 
346 
503 


115 
133 

165 
218 
225 
317 


318 
358 
446 
577 
530 
630 
837 


284 
361 
422 
510 
586 
708 
739 


348 
493 
472 


260 
315 
498 
499 
568 
640 


116 
158 
190 
235 
307 
543 


197 


Clothing10 
(16) 


Dol. 
166 


50 
91 
129 
164 
212 
243 
617 


75 
108 
175 
221 
295 
603 


123 
152 
242 
330 

445 


110 
117 
144 
219 
293 
408 
526 


57 
103 
151 
203 
219 
280 
618 


119 
139 
165 
268 
324 


105 
148 
178 
232 
398 
188 


74 
82 
111 

184 
245 
256 
646 


64 

76 
121 
166 
228 
281 
462 


79 
139 
157 
248 
329 


85 
144 
200 
211 

403 
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TABLE  15.-VALIE  OK  UVING  OF  CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES':  Number  of  families  receiving  goods  III  specified  categories  without  direct  expenditure,  average 
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Cwiilte  nonrelief 

families 

that  Include  a  husband  and 

wife,   both  native-born) 

Analysis  unit, 

Fami- 
lies 

(2) 

Families   receiving  goods  with-          Average0  value  of  goods   received 
out  direct  expenditure                          without  direct  expenditure 

Average0 

Average0    total   value,   purchased  and 
received  without  direct  expenditure,   of- 

family  composition, 
and  Income  class 
(dollars) 

.  (1) 

Hous- 
ing" 

(3) 

Food* 

(4) 

Fuel 

and 

ice 

(5) 

Clothing 

(6) 

All 
specified 
categories 

(7) 

Hous- 
ing" 

(8) 

Food' 
(9) 

Fuel 

and 

Ice 

(10) 

Clothing 
(11) 

of  all 
family 
living* 

(12) 

Hous- 
lng' 

(13) 

Food9 
(14) 

Household 
operation9 

(15) 

Clothing10 
(16) 

NORTH  CENTRAL  SMAIi  CITIES- 
continued 

Families  with   two  chi ldren- 
Cont  inued 

Both  children,    16-29  years: 

No. 
100 

No. 
62 

No. 
39 

No. 
8 

No. 
20 

Dol. 
137 

Dol. 
118 

Dol. 
13 

Dol. 
1 

Dol. 
5 

Dol. 
1,950 

Dol. 
316 

Dol. 
565 

Dol. 
199 

Dol. 
229 

0  -  499 

2 
11 
22 
23 
22 
17 

3 

139 

1 
3 
15 
12 
16 
14 
1 

60 

2 

5 
12 
8 

7 
5 
0 

101 

0 
0 
1 
3 
4 
0 
0 

19 

0 
1 

5 
6 
5 
2 

1 

75 

52 
68 
118 
104 
180 
206 
274 

87 

45 
42 
96 
81 
147 
196 
254 

53 

7 
25 
14 
17 
8 
8 
0 

23 

0 
0 

2 
1 
0 

0 

1 

0 
1 
9 
4 
4 
2 
20 

10 

801 
934 
1,222 
1,698 
2,328 
3,006 
4,947 

1,438 

108 
160 
236 
281 
377 
420 
855 

220 

316 
403 
433 
561 
714. 
628 
880 

518 

88 
107 
145 
171 
243 
293 
354 

170 

32 
83 
136 
198 
262 
383 
724 

140 

500  -  999 

1,000        1,499 

1,500  -  1,999 

2,000       2,999 

3,000        4,999 

Families  with   three  or 
four  children 

All  children  under  16  years 

0  -  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500       1,996 

2,000  -  2,999 

1 
34 
56 
29 
12 
6 
1 

170 

0 
13 
21 
15 
7 
4 
0 

38 

0 
23 
44 
19 
10 
4 
1 

122 

0 
5 
8 
5 
1 
0 
0 

26 

1 

15 
30 
18 
9 
2 
0 

77 

45 

65 

71 

99 

124 

226 

177 

62 

0 
30 
41 
64 
86 
188 
0 

29 

0 
27 
19 
23 
18 
32 
177 

23 

0 

'") 

1 l   ) 

1 

0 
0 

2 

45 
8 
11 
11 
20 
6 
0 

8 

646 
929 
1,258 
1,730 
2,027 
2,905 
5,371 

1,240 

120 
155 
193 
264 
291 
422 
728 

167 

349 
387 
512 
582 
637 
671 
1,232 

334 

78 
107 
144 
199 
229 
426 
792 

138 

70 
76 
113 
183 
240 
304 
519 

115 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND 
NORTH  CENTRAL  VILLAGES 

Families  without   children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

0       499 

500       999 

5 
65 
56 
27 
15 

2 

110 

2 
12 
15 

3 

4 
2 

43 

5 
49 
41 
17 
8 
2 

66 

3 
13 

7 
2 
1 
0 

5 

1 
34 
26 

9 

7 
0 

34 

52 
36 
70 
58 
124 
316 

81 

24 
7 
32 
30 
71 
302 

48 

23 
19 
26 
20 
39 
14 

25 

3 
4 

1 
1 
("] 

0 

( lx> 

2 

6 
11 

7 
14 

0 

8 

403 
841 
1,289 
1,570 
2,244 
2,916 

1,479 

64 
118 
172 
217 
270 
450 

224 

154 
270 
346 
416 
454 
526 

392 

43 
99 
147 
150 
262 
282 

179 

43 
67 

1,000       1,499 

1,500  -   1,999 

3,000  -  4,999 

130 
139 
221 
331 

Wife,  30-39  years: 

142 

0   -  499 

500        999 

1 
22 
32 
26 
24 

5 

126 

0 
5 
11 
11 
13 
3 

90 

1 

13 
21 
17 
13 
1 

91 

0 
3 
1 

1 
0 
0 

9 

0 
7 
14 
5 
7 
1 

35 

38 

43 

59 

129 

92 

88 

113 

0 
16 
33 
69 
69 
81 

77 

38 
21 
14 

51 
19 
4 

28 

0 
2 

( 1 1) 

( ' ') 
0 
0 

1 

0 
4 
12 
9 
4 
3 

7 

538 
930 
1,223 
1,573 
2,067 
2,411 

1,232 

72 
138 
202 
226 
300 
395 

206 

290 
321 
370 
424 
430 
510 

350 

72 
123 
156 
187 
241 
255 

165 

40 
72 

1,000-       1,499 

1,500   -   1,999 

2,000  -  2,999 

3,000   -  4,999 

Wife,  40-49  years:1 

105 
144 
230 
280 

105 

0  -  499 

9 
39 
35 
20 
19 
2 
2 

205 

7 
23 
22 

17 
17 
2 
2 

160 

9 
27 
30 
14 
10 
1 
0 

163 

2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
0 
1 

27 

0 
10 

13 

9 
3 
0 
0 

81 

160 
83 
83 
116 
188 
212 
160 

122 

89 
54 
48 
86 
141 
174 
155 

86 

67 
21 
27 
19 
34 
38 
0 

28 

4 

1 

i") 
5 
0 
5 

2 

0 
8 
7 
11 
8 
0 
0 

6 

775 
847 
1,191 
1,424 
1,843 
1,969 
2,984 

1,055 

159 
163 
183 
254 
288 
270 
340 

211 

293 
291 
330 
358 
510 
342 
518 

312 

92 
134 
154 
178 
225 
446 
288 

164 

46 
62 

1,000  -  1,499 

94 
150 

160 

3,000  -  4,999 

242 
333 

Wife,  50-59  years: 

74 

0  -  499 

500       999 

1,000  -   1,499 

19 
85 
61 
21 
15 
2 
2 

15 
64 
47 
18 
12 
2 
2 

18 
72 
52 
14 

7 
0 
0 

7 
17 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

7 
40 
22 

9 
3 
0 
0 

41 
126 
144 
109 
112 
230 
131 

-9 
84 
108 
76 
107 
230 
131 

32 
32 
29 
27 
3 
0 
0 

9 

3 

(lll 

0 
0 
0 

9 
7 
7 
6 
2 
0 
0 

5S6 
812 
1,139 
1,461 
1,805 
2,769 

120 
181 
238 
251 
282 
450 

198 
273 
353 
386 
373 
477 
372 

94 
136 
181 
204 
246 
391 
195 

33 
52 
80 
84 
159 

229 

1,914                 294 

270 

1 

' 


I' 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


TABLE  15.-VALIJE  OF  LIVING  OF  CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES':  Number  of  families  receiving  goods  in  specified  categories  without  direct  expenditure,  average 
amounts  received,  and  average  value  of  all  family  living  and  of  specified  categories  purchased  and  received  without  direct  expenditure,  by  stage  in  family 
life  cycle  and  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city  and  village  analysis  units,2  1935-36— Continued 


(.White  nonrelief  families   that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 

Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 

Fami- 
lies 

(2) 

Families  receiv 
out  direct  ex 

ing  go< 
penditi 

)ds  with- 
lre 

Average8  value  of  goods  received 
without  direct  expenditure 

Average0 
value 
of  all 
family 
living" 

(12) 

Average6  tota] 
received  without 

value,  purchased  and 
direct  expenditure,   of- 

Hous- 
ing' 

(3) 

Food* 
(4) 

Fuel 
and 

ice 

(5) 

Clothing 
(6) 

All 
specified 
categories 

(7) 

Hous- 
ing' 

(8) 

Food4 
(9) 

Fuel 
and 

ice 

(10) 

Clothing 
(11) 

Hous- 
ing7 

(13) 

Food" 
(14) 

Household 
operation9 

(15) 

Clothing10 
(16) 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND 
NORTH  CENTRAL  VILLAGES— con. 

Families  without   children-  - 
Continued 

Wife,   60  years  or  older: 

No. 
237 

No. 
211 

No. 
198 

No. 
28 

No. 
85 

Dol. 
148 

Dol. 
113 

Dol. 
28 

Dol. 
2 

Dol. 
5 

Dol. 
940 

Dol. 
212 

Dol. 
275 

Dol. 
164 

Dol. 
53 

0   -  499 

50 
99 
52 
18 
12 
5 
1 

78 

44 

88 
46 
16 
11 
5 
1 

21 

44 
89 
38 
12 
11 
3 
1 

62 

8 
15 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 

9 

22 
38 
17 

6 
1 
1 
0 

50 

117 
149 
161 
159 
185 
185 
158 

64 

80 
109 
129 
118 
168 
178 
113 

26 

28 
30 
26 
34 
14 
7 
45 

21 

4 
3 
1 
0 
( 1 1) 
0 
0 

1 

5 
7 
5 
7 
3 

0 

16 

477 
747 
1,088 
1,502 
1,666 
2,987 
6,365 

1,296 

140 
188 
252 
258 
341 
379 
790 

177 

175 
255 
324 
363 
391 
434 
969 

381 

89 
136 
195 
288 
221 
459 
584 

172 

16 
40 
62 
96 
116 
187 
600 

122 

500       999 

1,000  -   1,499 

1,500  -   1,999 

2,000       2,999 

3,000       4,999 

Families  with  one  child 
Child  under  2  years: 

D  -  499 

2 
26 
30 
10 
8 
1 
1 

156 

2 

5 
9 
0 
4 
1 
0 

51 

2 
20 
25 

7 
7 
1 
0 

120 

2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
0 
0 

11 

1 
13 
22 
7 
5 
1 
1 

84 

44 
42 
79 
34 
116 
192 
5 

78 

2 
11 

34 
0 

69 

175 

0 

37 

36 
18 
24 
16 
29 
2 
0 

25 

3 

3 
( * *) 

0 

0 

1 

3 
13 

18 
18 
18 
15 
5 

15 

604 
832 
1,280 
1,770 
2,000 
2,834 
3,368 

1,293 

68 
119 
179 
209 
312 
420 
245 

186 

266 
305 
383 
445 
491 
559 
814 

404 

88 
115 
164 
206 
295 
441 
483 

166 

50 

1,000        1,499 

1,500  -   1,999 

2,000  -  2,999 

123 

161 
217 
497 

248 

Child,  2-5  years: 

121 

0  -  499 

3 
51 
56 
22 
22 

2 

136 

0 
13 
23 
6 
8 
1 

68 

3 
40 
45 
15 
15 

2 

112 

1 

9 
1 
0 
0 
0 

11 

0 
28 
29 
14 
12 

1 

51 

105 
63 
74 
91 
103 
103 

85 

0 
16 
44 
39 
74 
47 

50 

103 
30 
20 
27 
11 
28 

27 

2 

2 
( 11 } 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
15 
10 
25 
18 
28 

7 

559 
879 
1,197 
1,726 
2,028 
2,818 

1,251 

100 
126 
188 
241 
263 
335 

191 

282 
327 
381 
496 
543 
628 

402 

72 
113 
156 
213 
269 
320 

155 

27 
77 

107 

165 

2,000       2,999 

206 

3,000  -  4,999 

Child,  6-11  years: 

368 
115 

5 
46 
51 
18 
13 
2 
1 

111 

3 

18 
28 
8 
9 
2 
0 

76 

4 
41 
44 

9 
13 

0 

1 

92 

1 

7 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 

8 

1 

19 
25 
.4 
2 
0 
0 

44 

27 
69 
93 
64 
166 
116 
25 

98 

")    0 
34 
49 
53 
121 
116 
0 

53 

24 
25 
35 

7 
41 

0 
25 

36 

2 
3 

0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

1 
7 
9 
4 
3 
0 
0 

8 

908 

877 
1,160 
1,657 
1,916 
3,223 
4,971 

1,289 

194 
137 
190 
248 
259 
406 
360 

206 

329 
342 
392 
484 
489 
644 
923 

410 

147 
111 
151 
218 
201 
277 
457 

156 

78 

67 

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999 

106 
143 
223 

292 

722 

Child,   12-15  years: 

131 

5 
37 
29 
23 
13 

4 

216 

5 
21 
20 
16 
11 

3 

155 

5 
32 
24 
18 
9 
4 

168 

1 
5 
0 
1 
1 
0 

26 

3 
13 
14 
11 

2 
1 

80 

98 
52 
109 
103 
187 
113 

133 

63 
16 
61 
61 
134 
24 

90 

27 
28 
41 
28 
46 
78 

32 

2 
1 
0 
1 
5 
0 

2 

6 
7 
7 

13 
2 

11 

9 

656 
887 
1,203 
1,512 
2,109 
2,458 

1,455 

134 
171 
182 
214 
306 
402 

235 

258 
330 
380 
470 
603 
584 

430 

82 
120 
158 
171 
226 
253 

183 

41 

63 

125 

169 

256 

279 

Child,   16-29  years: 

148 

9 

59 
64 
37 
39 
8 

116 

7 
30 
46 
32 
32 

8 

31 

9 
48 
52 
28 
27 

4 

97 

5 
10 
7 
4 
0 
0 

9 

6 
25 
23 
13 
11 

2 

76 

122 

84 
136 

193 
140 

175 

82 

82 
42 
86 
144 
106 
158 

32 

18 
30 
37 
37 
30 
4 

30 

8 
4 
1 
2 
0 
0 

2 

14 

8 
12 
10 

4 
13 

18 

594 
906 
1,350 
1,739 
2,091 
2,902 

1,233 

156 
170 
206 
296 
305 
416 

172 

227 
333 
422 
480 
534 
698 

404 

95 
125 
165 
230 
236 
375 

170 

53 

79 

141 

189 

202 

Families  with   two  children 
Both  children  under  5  years: 

359 
113 

4 
48 
33 
21 
7 
3 

1 
9 
11 

8 

1 
1 

3 
41 
26 
19 

6 
2 

2 

5 
2 
0 
0 
0 

3 
30 
23 
14 
4 
2 

68 
84 
68 

107 
32 

158 

5 
24 
33 
60 
-15 
87 

38 
39 
18 
26 
38 
31 

8 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 

17 
18 
16 
21 
9 
40 

682 
874 
1,217 
1,726 
1,782 
3,158 

90 
135 
162 
247 
220 
336 

332 
349 
412 
451 
525 
673 

96 
116 
159 
232 
266 
605 

62 

80 

102 

166 

166 

330 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


TABLE  15.-VALIE  OF  LIVING  OF  CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES':      Number  of  families  receiving  goods   In  specified  categories  without  direct  expenditure,   average 
amounts   received,   and  average  value  of  all   family  living  and  of  specified  categories  purchased  and  received  without  direct  expenditure,   by  stage  in  family 
life  cycle  and  Income,   Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city  and  village  analysis  units,"   1935-36 — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families   that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born} 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


Families  receiving  goods  with- 
out direct  expenditure 


Hous- 
ing* 


(3) 


(4) 


Fuel 
and 
ice 

(5) 


Clothing 


(6) 


Average*  value  of  goods  received 
without  direct  expenditure 


All 

specified 

categories 

(7) 


Hous- 
ing* 


(8) 


(9) 


Fuel 
and 
ice 

(10) 


Clothing 


(11) 


Average' 
value 
of  all 
family 
living6 


(12) 


Average8    total  value,   purchased  and 
received  without  direct  expenditure,   of- 


Hous- 
lng' 


(13) 


(14) 


Household 
operation* 


(15) 


Clothing10 


(16) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND 
NORTH  CENTRAL  VILLAGES—  con. 

Families   with   two  children-- 
Cont  inued 

Older  child,  6-11  years; 
younger  child,  2-11  years: 
All  Incomes 


0  -  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000  or  over. 


Older  child,    12-15  years; 
younger  child,  6-15  years: 
All    incomes , 


0  -  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 


Older  child,  16-29  years; 
younger  child,  12-15  years: 
All  incomes 


0  -  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 
5,000  or  over. 


Both  children,    16-29  years: 
Al 1   incomes 


0-  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 


Families  with   three   or  four 
children 


All  children  under  16  years: 
All  incomes 


0  -  499 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499. 
1,500  -  1,999. 
2,000  -  2,999. 
3,000  -  4,999. 


No. 
157 


1 
74 
105 
32 
23 


No. 
66 


No. 
119 


No. 
19 


No. 

75 


Dol. 
49 


Dol. 
30 


Dol. 
2 


Dol. 
1,404 


Dol. 
201 


Dol. 
459 


Dol. 
184 


4 
22 
25 
14 

5 


25 
79 
87 
114 
81 
175 
335 


0 
8 
53 
86 
49 
107 
135 


12 
52 
21 
18 
20 
53 
100 


12 
16 
11 
9 
12 
15 
100 


660 
904 
1,273 
1,684 
2,177 
3,062 
3,125 


1,442 


120 
130 
183 
245 
309 
389 
420 


241 
379 
441 

514 

555 
775 
767 


505 


94 
113 
170 
203 
293 
437 
635 


118 

67 

129 

134 


42 
19 
70 
97 
51 
257 


446 
919 
1,243 
1,569 
2,260 
2,863 


1,446 


120 
123 
194 
254 
274 
405 


154 
397 
466 
560 
660 
556 


62 
125 
148 
183 


16 
4 
7 
2 
0 


112 
99 
111 
240 
169 
40 
243 


78 
52 

50 
111 

83 

7 

243 


34 
39 
45 

108 
72 
11 
0 


550 
848 
1,277 
1,734 
2,221 
2,715 
2,943 


1,545 


108 
133 
183 
232 
271 
295 
420 


229 

374 
449 
543 
742 
682 
857 


74 
105 
151 
201 
237 
372 
381 


1 
6 
11 
4 
6 
1 


146 
137 
96 
132 
181 
396 


74 
81 
47 
80 
124 
191 


25 
40 
39 
42 
44 
147 


790 
877 
1,236 
1,614 
2,255 
2,828 


1,343 


150 
148 
176 
228 
271 
320 


402 
455 
510 
605 
694 


128 
106 
151 
173 
244 
298 


1  1  5 


I  la 


dt  f  f  e 
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TABLE  16. -MONEY  VALUE  OF  FOOD  PER  MEAL:1  Average  money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  and  distribution  of  families  by 
money  value  of  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle,  selected  Income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  small-city,  village,  and  farm  analysis  units,2     1935-36 


(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 
family  composition, 
and    income    class 
(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies 


(3) 


Average 
money 
value 

of  food 

per  food- 
expendi- 
ture 

unit  meal 
(3) 


Families  having  food  with  money  value  per  meal  per  food- 
expenditure  unit  of3 — 


$0.0316- 
$0.0632 


(4) 


$0.0633- 
$0.0948 


(5) 


$0.0949- 
$0.1265 


(6) 


$0.1266- 
$0.1581 


(7) 


D.1582- 
0.1898 


(8) 


3.1899- 
3 .2214 


(9) 


$0.2215 
or  over 


(10) 


NORTH    CENTRAL    SMALL    CITIES 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years : 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  , 

Wife,  40^19  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499  

500  -  999    

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499    

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499 ' 

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Families  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years : 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  2-5  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999 

Child,   6-11  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  12-15  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  16-29  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

Families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Older  child,  6-11  years  ;  younger  child,  2-11  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table . 
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TABLE    16. -MONEY   VALUE   OF   FOOD    PER   MEAL:1        Average  money  value    of    food  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  and  distribution  of  families  by 
money  value    of    food    per    meal    per    food-expenditure  unit,  by  stage  In  family  life  cycle,  selected  Income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 


Central  small-city,  village,  and  farm  analysis  units,2     1935-36 — Continued 


(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Families  having  food  with  money  value  per  meal  per  food- 
expenditure  unit  of3 — 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


a) 


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


Average 
money 
value 
of  food 
per  food- 
expendi- 
ture 
unit-meal 
(3) 


$0.0316- 
$0.0632 


(4) 


$0.0633- 
$0.0948 


(5) 


$0.0949- 
$0.1265 


(6) 


$0.1266- 
$0.1581 


(7) 


$0.1582- 
$0.1898 


(8) 


$0.1899- 
$0.2214 


(9) 


$0.2215 
or  over 


(10) 


NORTH    CENTRA1    SMALT.    CITlES--Con. 
Families  with  two  children — Con. 

Older  child,  12-15  years;  younger  child,  6-15  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1 ,500  -  1 ,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

Older  child,  16-29  years  ;  younger  child,  12-15  years: 

500  -  999  

1 ,000  -  1 ,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Both  children,  16-29  years: 

500  -  999   

1 ,000  -  1 ,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Families  with  three  or  four  children 

All  children  under  16  vears: 

500  -  999 '. 

1 ,000  -  1 ,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND  NORTH  CENTRAL    VLLLAGES 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999   

1 ,000  -  1 ,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -  999  

1 ,000  -  1 ,499   

1 ,500  -  1 ,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499    

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  ..< 

Wife,  60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499    

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,006  -  2,999  

Families  with  one   child 

Child  under  2  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  2-5  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Child,   6-11  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  16. -MONEY  VALUE  OF  FOOD  PER  MEAL:1  Average  money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  and  distribution  of  families  by 
money  value  of  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  small-city,  village,  and  farm  analysis  units,2     1935-36 — Continued 


(White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


Average 
money 
value 
of  food 
per  food- 
expendi- 
ture 
unit-meal 
(3) 


Families  having  food  with  money  value  per  meal  per  food- 
expenditure  unit  of3 — 


$0.0316- 
$0.0632 


(4) 


$0.0633- 
$0.0948 


(5) 


$0.0949- 
$0.1265 


(6) 


$0.1266- 
$0.1581 


(7) 


$0.1582- 
$0.1898 


(8) 


$0.1899- 
$0.2214 


$0.2215 
or  over 


(10) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL 
VILLAGES —  Con. 

Families  with  one  child — Con. 

Child,   12-15  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -2,999    

Child,  16-29  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -   1,999 

2,000  -  2,999   

Older  child,  6-11  years ;  younger  child,  2-11  years: 

500  -   999    

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Older  child ,  12-15  years ;  younger  child ,  6-15  years  : 

500  -  999    

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999    

Older  child,  16-29  years;  younger  child,  L2-15years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999    

Both  children,  16-29  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Families  with  three  or  four  children 

All  children  under  16  years: 

500  -   999    

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL    FARMS 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999   . 

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  40^49  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,  60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499    

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999    

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Dol. 

37 

.099 

29 

.110 

23 

.137 

13 

.179 

59 

.098 

64 

.122 

37 

.133 

39 

.150 

74 
105 
32 
23 


33 
109 
74 
52 
24 


55 
120 
58 
40 
21 


.099 
.117 
.130 
.150 


.095 
.108 
.124 
.133 


.083 
.111 
.124 
.144 


.083 
.099 
.118 
.155' 


.089 
.100 
.112 
.121 


.073 
.098 
.112 
.125 


.130 
.139 
.141 
.142 


.132 
.145 
.165 
.135 


.140 
.1*1 
.153 
.156 


.109 
.127 
.155 
.152 
.140 


.099 
.120 
.136 
.144 
.150 


11.9 

1.6 

.0 

2.6 


4.2 

.0 
.0 
.0 


4.9 
5.2 

.0 
.0 


6.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 


28.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 


18.1 

3.8 

6.3 

.0 


23.0 

63.5 

4.8 

41.9 

.0 

18.8 

4.3 

17.4 

37.8 

44.9 

17.4 

.0 


38.9 
14.1 

5.4 
12.8 


37.5 
18.2 
14.2 

.0 


58.6 

24.1 

15.2 

8.3 


60.0 

21.6 

16.7 

7.1 


23.8 
38.7 
38.5 

.0 


36.4 
50.0 
12.5 
33.3 


2.0 

14.0 

.0 

5.7 

.0 

4.2 

.0 

.0 

.0 

13.3 

.0 

8.6 

.0 

4.3 

.0 

23.1 

.0 

15.3 

.0 

8.6 

.0 

11.5 

.0 

19.1 

9.1 

27.3 

2.8 

17.4 

.0 

5.4 

.0 

7.7 

4.2 

8.3 

16.4 

34.5 

2.5 

17.5 

1.7 

17.2 

.0 

15.0 

.0 

9.5 

Pet. 
43.3 
31.0 
21.7 
23.1 


32.2 
42.1 
40.6 
12.8 


47.9 
42.4 
47.6 
14.3 


26.8 
44.9 
42.4 
41.7 


20.0 
59.5 
33.3 
14.3 


38.0 

58.1 

7.7 

33.3 


36.4 
27.0 
56.2 
33.3 


10.8 
43.8 
59.3 
34.8 


30.0 
28.6 
29.2 
20.0 


33.4 

22.9 

8.7 

7.7 


27.7 
17.2 
19.2 
19.0 


24.2 
39.4 
25.7 
21.2 
37.4 


29.1 
44.1 
25.9 
22.5 
33.3 


Pet. 

8.1 
20.7 
30.5 
15.4 


11.9 
28.1 
29.7 
30.8 


8.3 
33.3 

23.8 


7.3 
22.4 
27.2 
25.0 


6-.  7 
16.2 
33.3 
42.9 


3.2 

46.1 
.0 


9.1 
15.4 
18.8 
20.0 


.0 

7.6 

21.9 

26.1 


32.0 
42.9 
33.3 
60.0 


28.9 
28.5 
47.9 
46.1 


25.0 
29.4 
34.7 
19.0 


33.3 
21.1 
35.1 
32.6 
16.7 


14.5 
21.7 
22.5 
25.0 
23.8 


Pet. 

2.7 

.0 

21.7 

38.4 


5.1 

12.5 
18.9 
25.6 


2.1 

6.1 

4.8 

28.6 


2.4 

3.4 
15.2 
25.0 


16.7 
28.6 


.0 
.0 
.0 

58.4 


.0 

3.8 

6.2 

13.4 


.0 

1.9 

.0 

13.1 


1/1.0 
11.4 

25.0 
20.0 


22.2 
34.2 
17.4 
23.1 


23.1 
14.3 


6.1 
11.9 

10.8 
21.2 
16.7 


5.5 

11.7 
25.9 
22.5 
14.3 


.0 

.0 

8.7 

.0 


.0 

1.6 

5.4 

12.8 


.0 

.0 

4.8 

14.3 


.0 

.0 

.0 

7.1 


.0 

.0 

7.7 

.0 


.0 

.0 

.0 

4.3 


Pet. 

.0 

3.4 

.0 

23.1 


.0 

.0 

.0 

2.6 


.0 

.0 

4.8 

.0 


4.0 

4.0 

11.4 

.0 

8.3 

*  .0 

.0 

.0 

2.2 

.0 

2.9 

2.9 

4.3 

17.4 

.0 

.0 

8.3 

5.6 

13.8 

6.9 

3.8 

7.7 

14.3 

14.3 

.0 

.0 

4.6 

2.8 

12.2 

10.8 

11.5 

5.8 

12.5 

4.2 

.0 

.0 

1.7 

.8 

3.4 

3.4 

10.0 

5.0 

4.8 

14.3 

-93- 


TABLE  16. -MONEY  VALUE  OF  FOOD  PER  HEAL:1  Average  money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  and  distribution  of  families  by 
money  value  of  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle,  selected  Income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  small-city,   village,  and  farm  analysis  units," 


1 1*35-36— C  on  t  lnued 


(White  nonrelief  families   that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  Income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


Average 
money 
value 
of  food 
per  food- 
expendi- 
ture 
unit-meal 
(3) 


Families  having  food  with  money  value  per  meal  per  food- 
expenditure  unit  of3„ 


$0.0316- 
$0.0632 


(4) 


$0.0633- 
$0.09*8 


(5) 


$0.0949- 
$0.1265 


(6) 


$0.1266- 
$0.1581 


(7) 


$0.1582- 
$0.1898 


(8) 


$0.1899- 
$0.2214 


(9) 


$0.2215 
or  over 


(10) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL 
FARMS--  Con. 

Pax  I  ties  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

500  -  999   

1 ,000  -  1 ,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  2-5  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Child,   6-11  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Child,   12-15  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Child,  16-29  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999 

Paxllles  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

500  -  999   , 

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Older  child,  6^11   years;  younger  child,  2-11  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Older  child,  12-15  years;  younger  child,  6-15  years: 

500   -999    

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Older  child,  16-29 years;  younger  child,  12-15  years: 

500-999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Both  children,   16-29  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

families  with  three  or  four  children 

All  children  under  16  years: 

500-999    

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   


104 

118 

65 

61 


122 
158 
107 

82 


.120 
.136 
.130 

.126 


.114 
.129 
.136 
.132 


.110 
.127 
.134 
.127 


.113 
.125 

.118 
.131 


.106 
.120 
.130 
.132 


.106 
.115 
.123 
.123 


.103 
.109 
.116 
.122 


.092 
.107 
.112 
.122 


.098 
.119 
.138 


.096 
.101 
.112 
.120 


.085 
.100 


5.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 


7.0 

2.3 

.0 

.0 


.0 

2.0 

.0 

.0 


3.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.0 
1.6 


6.5 

3.9 

.0 

.0 


.0 
8.1 

.0 


3.7 
3.7 
2.6 
4.2 


10.7 

.0 

3.0 

.0 


4.0 

8.6 

.0 

3.0 


13.1 
2.5 


Pet. 
31.5 
4.3 
14.3 
12.5 


23.3 

7.0 

12.5 

17.6 


25.0 
6.1 

12.9 
8.7 


31.5 
19.4 
18.2 
14.3 


32.7 
22.9 
13.8 

14.8 


29.0 
15.7 
15.4 
4.5 


34.1 
27.6 
10.8 
17.2 


55.6 
31.5 
15.8 
16.7 


57.2 
55.8 
12.1 
23.1 


60.0 
31.4 
26.6 
15.1 


54.9 
43.7 
51.5 
a?  .4 


36.8 
34.8 
35.7 
50.0 


37.2 
44.2 
29.2 
29.4 


52.0 
47.0 
22.6 
47.9 


42.5 
40.2 
50.0 
21.4 


39.4 
36.5 
38.5 
27.9 


48.4 
43.1 

50.0 
54.6 


34.1 
52.7 
43.3 
34.5 


29.6 
38.9 
52.7 
41.6 


21.4 
32.6 
48.5 
30.8 


24.0 
42.8 
53.3 
36.4 


28.7 
43.7 
36.4 
46.4 


5.3 

10.5 

43.5 

13.1 

28.6 

14.3 

25.0 

12.5 

25.5 

2.3 

30.2 

7.0 

41.7 

8.3 

29.4 

23.6 

18.8 

4.2 

28.6 

12.2 

51.6 

9.7 

26.1 

13.0 

13.0 

5.6 

28.4 

4.5 

27.3 

.0 

50.1 

7.1 

13.5 

4.8 

28.9 

7.6 

26.2 

13.8 

37.7 

13.1 

12.9 

.0 

31.3 

2.0 

23.1 

7.7 

36.4 

.0 

20.5 

4.5 

15.8 

3.9 

24.3 

10.8 

41.4 

6.9 

11.1 

.0 

22.2 

3.7 

26.3 

2.6 

29.1 

4.2 

10.7 

.0 

9.3 

2.3 

30.3 

6.1 

19.2 

15.4 

4.0 

8.0 

14.3 

2.9 

6.7 

6.7 

36.4 

9.1 

11.2 

14.6 


.8 
1.3 

.0 
2.4 


5.3 
4.3 

7.1 

.0 


4.7 

9.3 

8.3 

.0 


.0 
4.1 

.0 
4.3 


.0 
6.0 
4.5 
7.1 


1.9 
2.5 
6.2 
3.3 


.0 
2.0 

.0 
4.5 


.0 

.0 

2.7 

.0 


.0 

.0 

.0 

4.2 


.0 

.0 

.0 

7.7 


.0 

.0 

6.7 

.0 


5.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.0 

.0 

3.2 

.0 


3.7 

1.5 

.0 

.0 


1.5 
1.6 


3.2 
2.0 
3.8 

.0 


Includes    the    eoney  value    of   food    purchased    (excluding  board  at  school   and   seals   ehlle    traveling  or    on  vacation) 
of  eethod   used   in  eosrputlng  average  value   par  rood -expenditure   unlt-wal,   see  Glossary,    Food-expenditure   Unit. 

flee   table   11,    footnote   1.      Averages  and  percentages  are  based  on  the   total  nueber   of  faallles   In  each  class    (column  2). 

■o  ssmll-clty  or    fare  fselllee    had   food  elth  eoney  value   under  $0.0316  per   seal    per    food-expenditure    unit.      Of   the   village    fasti 
losing  wore    in  this    class:      4    In  faelllee    without    children,    and   2  each    In  fsallles  elth  2  children  and  elth  3    or  4  children. 


produced,  and  received  as  gift  or  pay.     For  description 


In  the    lnco 


TABLE  17. --RECREATION;  RADIO  OWNERSHIP:  Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  recreation  of  specified  types,  average  amounts 
spent,  and  percentage  of  total  recreation  spent  for  motion  pictures;  percentage  of  families  owning  radios,  pianos,  and  phonograph!;  by  stage 
in  family  life  cycle,   selected  income  classes,   Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village,   and  farm  analysis  units,?  1935^36 

(White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,   30-39  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2.000  -  2,999  

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Families  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999 

Child,  2-5  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  6-11  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  12-15  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  16-29  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999 

Families  with  tuo  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Older  child,  6-11  years; 
younger  child,  2-11  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1.999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Older  child,  12-15  years; 
younger  child,  6-15  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


No. 
49 
78 
32 
27 


38 
31 
30 
32 


14 
36 
51 
30 
35 


23 
48 
28 
14 
23 


29 

27 
12 

13 


32 
54 
42 
42 


39 
61 
39 
52 


32 
32 
23 
11 


38 
51 
42 
40 


28 
25 


Families  having 
expenditures  for3-. 


Paid 
admissions 


Any 
(3) 


Pet. 
92 
96 
100 
100 


85 
100 
92 


82 
92 

100 


76 
95 
92 

100 


78 
81 
100 
82 


100 
95 


64 
93 
96 
100 


Motion 
pic- 
tures 

(4) 


Pet. 
90 
94 
100 
93 


66 
85 
92 
85 


89 
100 


84 
85 
90 
93 


71 
95 
92 
100 


77 
85 
87 
90 


78 
75 
96 


66 
92 
98 
92 


64 
89 
96 
100 


Equip- 
ment 
for 
games 
and 
sports* 
(5) 


Pet. 
45 
49 
56 
59 


23 
27 
47 
50 


29 
19 
43 
41 


7 
14 
22 
20 
40 


0 

6 

25 

21 

9 


21 
44 

58 
46 


41 

38 
55 
62 


28 
37 
57 
43 


24 
51 


28 
31 
36 
33 


47 
50 
43 
36 


26 
55 
50 
55 


57 
40 
50 
64 


Radios, 
toys 
other4 

(6) 


Average 
expenditures  for2 


Paid 
admissions 


Pet. 
63 
77 
81 
93 


50 
73 
79 
92 


(7) 


Dol. 
15.98 
22.72 
38.75 
38.18 


18.54 
27.42 
33.68 


3.53 
4.71 
16.04 
22.03 


.71 

1.95 

7.08 

9.23 

18.08 


.43 

3.64 
4.00 
6.78 
9.91 


5.79 
17.44 
17.67 
20.85 


8.73 
12.46 
19.00 
27.33 


10.31 
20.74 
23.67 
30.48 


11.71 
15.13 
22.56 
46.04 


9.57 
15.97 
19.71 
32.18 


11.22 
12. 5S 
14.30 
22.64 


7.05 
11.90 
21.81 
27.10 


4.00 
19.54 
25.18 


Motion 
pic- 
tures 

(8) 


Dol. 
13.98 
19.37 
29.78 
26.74 


6.82 
15.52 
22.53 
24.48 


2.97 
3.42 

12.57 
17.72 


.36 
1.36 
4.25 
6.87 
16.68 


.30 

1.92 
3.18 
5.21 
8.13 


5.10 
13.00 
13.75 

9.00 


7.20 
9.24 
15.02 
22.62 


8.28 
18.68 
18.71 
23.78 


10.65 
14.00 
18.40 
36.68 


8.13 
13.66 
16.18 
27.32 


8.53 
11.09 
11.39 
14.18 


5.82 
9.92 
15.45 
22.42 


3.43 
17.56 
21.89 


44.72       31.80 


Equip- 
ment 
for 


and 

sports1 
(9) 


Dol. 
1.43 

2.58 
8.12 
11.26 


3.69 
6.35 


1.05 

.61 

1.33 


.07 
.22 
.49 
.93 


.00 

.27 

1.28 

.71 

.30 


.31 
6.00 
9.83 
5.62 


1.64 

2.58 

4.47 

29.86 


2.50 
2.70 
7.93 
7.28 


2.24 
6.02 
7.92 
15.96 


2.74 
1.28 
1.67 
4.36 


2.28 
1.59 
5.74 
3.82 


.53 

3.33 
5.76 
9.25 


1.86 
1.91 
3.28 
10.68 


Radios, 
toys, 
other4 


Per- 


centage 
of  total 
recrea- 
tion 
spent  for 
motion 
pictures5 
(10)     (11) 


Families  owning9 


(12) 


Dol. 

Pet. 

11.22 

49 

24.85 

39 

29.66 

39 

48.93 

27 

5.18 

52 

14.61 

46 

15.33 

49 

33.72 

33 

11.08 

19 

15.16 

17 

16.03 

38 

38.88 

26 

2.65 

10 

1.08 

42 

11.78 

22 

12.31 

31 

29.86 

32 

1.13 

19 

9.55 

14 

4.11 

34 

16.87 

21 

17.05 

30 

12.69 

27 

20.19 

30 

19.58 

29 

31.22 

16 

11.86 

32 

14.62 

31 

23.45 

32 

44.19 

22 

11.91 

33 

13.41 

51 

33.21 

29 

48.40 

28 

5.29 

55 

16.05 

38 

31.16 

30 

47.36 

34 

6.20 

44 

9.06 

52 

11.36 

49 

17.90 

50 

15.88 

29 

15.35 

38 

22.92 

27 

50.18 

19 

10.05 

33 

14.41 

33 

32.02 

26 

38.65 

30 

3.00 

39 

14.04 

49 

11.32 

55 

48.80 

31 

Pet. 
85 
97 
97 

100 


77 
100 

94 
100 


87 
93 
97 
93 


83 
100 


55 
85 
86 
93 
100 


91 
100 


96 
100 
98 


90 
100 
96 


82 
95 
95 
100 


90 
100 
98 


(13) 


Pet. 
13 
9 
13 
26 


34 
38 
47 
37 


14 
20 
29 
38 
54 


18 
32 
43 

57 
55 


22 
9 
15 


11 
30 
13 
43 


35 
33 
38 
46 


37 
35 
51 
63 


30 
40 


5 
28 
40 

45 


50 
33 
41 
67 


Phono- 
graphs 


(14) 


Pet. 
6 
6 
3 
15 


18 
28 
10 
17 


36 
17 
20 
7 
23 


5 
34 
29 
43 
18 


0 
22 
18 

0 


14 
10 
18 
14 


12 
21 
14 
10 


12 
28 
21 


21 
18 
33 
29 


-95- 


TABLE  17. — RECREATION;  RADIO  OWNERSHIP:  Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  recreation  of  specified  types,  average  amounts  spent, 
and  percentage  of  total  recreation  spent  for  motion  pictures;  percentage  of  families  owning  radios,  pianos,  and  phonographs;  by  stage  in  family 
life  cycle,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,   village,   and  farm  analysis  units,'  1935-36 — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  Income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES— Con. 
Pantiles  with  tuo  children — Con. 

Older  child,    16-29  years; 
younger  child,    12-15  years: 

500  -   999   

1,000  -   1,499  , 

1,500-   1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  , 

Both  children,    16-29  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000-    1,499   

1,500  -   1,999  

2,000  -    2,999 

Families  with  three  or  four  children 

All   children  under   16  years: 

500-   999   

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500-    1,999   

2,000  -   2,999   

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH  CENTRAL  VILLAGES 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -   999   

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500  -   1,999  

2,000  -   2,999   

Wife,   30-39  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499  

1,500  -    1,999   

2,000  -   2,999   

Wife,   50-59  years: 

0  -  499   

500  -   999   

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500-    1,999   

2,000-  2,999  

Wife,   60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499 , 

500  -   999   

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500  -    1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Families  utth  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

500  -   999   

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500-    1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,   2-5  years: 

500  -   999   

1,000-    1,499   

1,500  -    1,999   

2,000  -   2,999   

Child,   6-11  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499  

1,500  -    l,y99  

2,000  -   2,999   

Child,  12-15  years: 

500  -   999  

1,000  -   1,499  

1,500  -    1,999   

2,000-   2,999   


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


No. 
15 
21 
21 
22 


Families  having 
expenditures  for2-. 


Paid 

admissions 


Any 
(3) 


Pet. 
73 


86 
100 


82 
82 
87 
95 


100 
100 


83 
89 
85 
100 


91 
97 
96 
92 


51 

91 
100 
68 


53 
55 
66 
81 
93 


14 
34 
52 
83 
83 


77 
80 
100 
100 


82 
95 
91 


83 
98 


81 
93 
100 
100 


Motion 
pic- 
tures 

(4) 


Pet. 
73 
86 


73 
73 
87 
95 


53 
84 
97 
92 


85 
93 


86 
91 


41 
77 
85 
63 


42 
41 
51 
76 
60 


6 
22 
42 
61 
75 


73 
73 
100 


75 
77 
82 
91 


70 
88 
83 
100 


78 
90 
83 
92 


Equip- 
ment 
for 
games 
and 
sports' 
(5) 


Pet. 
33 
33 
38 
41 


27 
23 
48 
36 


26 

64 
55 
33 


43 

57 
63 
67 


50 
53 
62 
42 


26 
31 
30 
16 


35 
22 
28 
19 
20 


54 
53 
60 


57 
61 
78 


32 
31 

74 


Radios, 
toys 
other4 

(6) 


Pet. 
53 
57 
76 
86 


36 
59 
70 


68 
82 
93 
100 


66 
80 

74 
80 


81 

77 
88 


80 

75 


53 
52 
62 
81 
73 


22 
42 
52 
72 
75 


77 
90 
100 
100 


86 
91 
95 
91 


83 
92 


Average 
expenditures  for 


Paid 
admissions 


(7) 


Dol. 

8.80 
20.81 
23.53 
38.45 


10.28 
15.27 
33.73 
46.09 


6.18 
10.45 
15.69 
23.17 


8.84 
19.02 
32.08 
33.33 


7.59 
14.97 
23.62 
30.25 


3.85 

8.28 

10.90 

28.00 


3.53 
2.98 
5.61 
13.10 
15.73 


.28 
.95 

3.42 


6.35 
13.57 
21.20 
20.38 


7.92 

9.95 

22.91 

27.68 


7.51 
13.37 
26.22 
29.38 


6.55 
13.86 
19.43 
28.54 


Motion 
pic- 
tures 

(8) 


Dol. 

8.20 
19.24 
19.14 
32.00 


10.18 
12.95 
28.87 
31.91 


4.82 
8.37 
13.07 
17.42 


7.75 
14.62 
21.96 
20.00 


6.54 
11.00 
15.88 
19.17 


2.85 

5.80 

6.65 

21.53 


3.00 
1.80 
4.52 
10.57 
7.47 


.20 
.45 

2.00 
7.06 
3.67 


5.69 
9.97 
12.80 
16.38 


6.33 
7.04 
14.36 
19.91 


6.04 
10.82 
20.22 
22.92 


6.08 
10.79 
12.35 
15.54 


Equip- 
ment 

for 
gomes 

and 
sports3 

(9) 


Dol. 
.87 
2.90 
2.95 
5.91 


2.54 
1.32 
2.87 
3.50 


.62 
2.89 
8.10 
6.25 


1.37 

5.87 

8.70 

21.13 


1.68 
2.97 
10.04 
20.58 


.49 
2.43 
1.55 

.42 


.32 
.61 

1.00 
.67 

1.93 


.12 
.47 
.44 
3.56 
.67 


1.85 
4.27 
3.10 

19.25 


2.22 
3.52 
6.14 
5.00 


2.02 
4.14 
12.11 
9.62 


3.78 
3.69 
8.96 
10.92 


Per- 
centage 
of  total 
recrea- 
Radios,       tlon 
toys,   spent  fo 
other*  |  motion 
pictures 
(10)  (11) 


Dol. 
2.93 
8.48 
15.62 
26.73 


4.36 

8.00 

19.70 

25.64 


9.79 
16.59 
24.86 
31.41 


8.71 
10.66 
24.96 
25.00 


12.00 
19.68 
27.38 
46.46 


3.94 
11.06 
13.45 
17.32 


4.73 
4.15 
6.70 
18.66 
16.61 


1.82 
3.70 
7.64 
12.33 
10.58 


15.57 
14.69 
34.80 
49.12 


8.64 
20.44 
39.31 
32.86 


7.14 
17.37 
31.17 
31.08 


4.59 
10.90 
24.17 
38.54 


Pet. 
65 
60 
45 
45 


59 
53 
51 
42 


29 
28 
27 
29 


41 
41 
33 
25 


31 
29 
26 
20 


34 
27 
26 
47 


35 
23 
34 
33 
22 


24 
31 
22 

18 


36 
31 
29 
33 


41 
38 
23 
20 


Families  owning6.. 


Radios 
(12) 


Pet. 

73 
100 
100 

95 


70 
95 
91 
95 


97 
100 


80 
95 
96 
93 


95 
97 
100 
100 


100 
100 


84 
87 
90 
95 
100 


56 
77 
90 
100 
100 


81 
93 
100 


95 
95 
95 


87 
100 

94 
100 


90 
91 
100 


(13) 


Pet. 
60 
38 
76 
77 


40 
55 
48 
64 


15 
16 
28 

50 


27 
22 
23 
17 


15 
26 
55 
42 


11 
36 
51 
55 
73 


24 
38 
33 
61 
83 


17 
30 
50 


16 
31 
19 
41 


29 

37 
56 
62 


38 
48 
39 
62 


Phono- 
graphs 

(14) 


Pet. 
27 
38 
24 
18 


40 
32 
35 
41 


30 
23 
10 
0 


26 
20 
20 
32 


37 
16 
26 
30 
27 


26 
33 
19 
33 
33 


22 
29 
22 
23 


l1 


See  footnotes   at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  17.— RECREATION;  RADIO  OWNERSHIP:  Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  recreation  of  specified  types,  average  amounts  spent, 
and  percentageof  total  recreation  spent  for  motion  pictures;  percentage  of  families  owning  radios,  pianos,  and  phonographs;  by  stage  in  family 
life  cycle,  selected  income  classes,   Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,   village,   and  farm  analysis  units,1  1935-3(5 — Continued 

(White  nonrellef  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


Families  having 
expenditures  for2__ 


Paid 
admissions 


Any 


(3) 


Motion 
pic- 
tures 

(4) 


Equip- 
ment 

for 
games 

and 
sports3 

(5) 


Radios, 
toys, 
other4 

(6) 


Average 
expenditures  for2 


Paid 
admissions 


(7) 


Motion 
pic- 
tures 

(8) 


Equip- 
ment 

for 
games 

and 
sports3 

0) 


centage 
of  total 

I  recrea- 
tion 
toys,  spent  for 
other4  motion 
pictures 
(10)    (11) 


Families  owning6 


(12) 


(13) 


Phono- 
graphs 


(14) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH  CENTRAL 
VILLAGES~Con. 

Families  with  one  child — Con. 

Child,    16-29  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000-  2,999  

Families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

-1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Older  child,  6-11  years; 
younger  child,  2-11  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000-  2,999  

Older  child,   12-15  years; 
younger  child,   6-15  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Older  child,  16-29  years; 
younger  child,  12-15  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000-  2,999  

Both  children,    16-29  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000-  2,999  

Families  with  three  or  four  children 

All  children  under  16  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH  CENTRAL  FARMS 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500-  999  ..*. 

1,000-   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999 

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


No. 
59 
64 
37 
39 


41 
58 
33 
12 


74 
105 
32 
23 


33 
109 
74 
52 
24 

55 
120 
58 
40 
21 


Pet. 
78 


85 
95 

100 


84 
100 
93 


76 
94 
100 
100 


73 
88 
94 
96 


Pet. 
66 
77 
86 
79 


65 
76 
86 


68 
78 
85 
92 


73 
81 
100 
93 


71 
94 
100 
92 


55 
65 


Pet. 
31 
45 
51 
60 


Pet. 
51 
77 


33 

77 
69 
100 


Dol. 

7.53 
12.76 
20.98 
20.28 


5.44 
10.85 
11.28 
27.72 


'  6.61 
11.90 
21.18 
23.83 


6.93 
11.83 
28.83 
27.78 


7.49 
16.68 
24.30 
35.50 


7.64 
10.15 
30.05 
31.20 


4.24 
10.67 
16.84 
27.96 


6.04 
7.48 
8.29 
7.40 


4.27 
7.48 
14.22 
10.23 


2.58 
4.09 
5.19 
6.57 


.58 
1.75 
2.68 
4.25 
3.62 

.44 

.60 

1.67 

2.18 

3.43 


Dol. 
6.22 
9.84 
16.89 
13.51 


4.42 
8.15 
7.00 
14.43 


5.44 
9.02 
15.03 
17.42 


5.27 
10.38 
21.33 
19.86 


6.76 
13.81 
17.92 
25.67 


5.82 
8.04 
25.81 
28.00 


3.44 
8.47 
11.69 
21.52 


3.88 
3.88 
4.67 
2.80 


2.31 
5.06 
10.48 
7.00 


1.42 
2.17 
2.12 

2.43 


.02 
.69 

1.00 
2.27 
1.46 


.09 
.17 
.62 


Dol. 
.54 
3.67 
4.16 
6.08 


1.75 
4.21 
5.05 
16.14 


1.44 
3.03 
7.03 
15.00 


1.67 
3.73 
12.42 
13.00 


.28 

4.00 
12.08 
7.25 


.36 

1.35 

.56 

4.00 


1.74 
3.06 
4.28 
14.13 


1.44 
2.60 
1.37 
2.40 


1.16 

1.43 

1.65 

.31 


.50 

.45 

1.46 

3.43 


.48 
.36 
1.01 
.54 
.21 


.33 
.34 
.35 

.19 


11.52 
20.59 
35.08 


9.68 
15.97 
27.86 
26.00 


8.53 
19.22 
21.31 
78.59 


10.60 
10.30 
21.00 
57.58 


2.71 
9.29 
14.85 
27.00 


1.00 
9.31 
9.56 
23.53 


6.37 
18.14 
28.13 
46.21 


6.14 
16.89 
14.76 
26.40 


6.21 
13.57 
13.09 
26.38 


6.71 
12.53 
19.66 
20.81 


4.01 
7.81 
12.85 
13.59 
18.25 

2.38 
3.80 
7.95 
6.87 
11.52 


Pet. 
48 
35 
37 
22 


26 
26 
16 
21 


33 
26 
30 
15 


27 
40 
34 
20 


65 
46 
35 
37 


65 
39 
64 
48 


Pet. 
84 
95 

100 
97 


91 
90 

100 


83 
97 
94 
100 


100 
100 


67 
90 
100 
91 


100 
92 
100 
100 


Pet. 
45 
50 
65 
63 


17 
12 
33 
57 


20 
28 
45 

55 


40 
41 
42 
62 


24 
67 
77 
64 


50 
56 
81 
87 


19 
33 
47 
68 


27 
29 
40 
54 
58 

16 
35 
42 
51 
55 


Pet. 
31 
16 
27 
24 


22 
17 
10 
9 


40 
14 
25 
23 


24 
23 
23 


24 
30 
30 
23 


34 

38 
48 
33 


39 
36 
40 
33 
42 

22 
34 
30 
33 
15 


TABLE    17 RECREATION;    RADIO   OWNERSHIP:     Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  recreation  of  specified  types,  average  amounts  spent, 

and  percentage  of  total   recreation  spent  for  motion  pictures;   percentage  of  families  owning  radios,  pianos,    and  phonographs;   by  stage  in  family 
life  cycle,    selected  Income  classes,   Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,   village,    and  farm  analysis  units,1   1935-36— Continued 


(White 

nonrelief  families  that 

include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 

Fami- 
ne s 

(2) 

Families  having 
expenditures  for1 

Average 
expenditures  for2.. 

Per- 
centage 
of  total 
recrea- 
tion 
spent   for 

motion 

Pictures5 

(ID 

Families  owning8,. 

Analysis  unit, 
family  composition, 

Paid 
admissions 

Equip- 
ment 
for 

games 
and 

sports3 
(5) 

Radios, 
toys, 
other4 

(6) 

Paid 
admissions 

Equip- 
ment 
for 
games 
and 
sports3 
(9) 

Radios, 
toys, 
other4 

(10) 

Radios 
(12) 

Pianos 
(13) 

and  income  class 
(dollars) 

(1) 

Any 
(3) 

Motion 
pic- 
tures 

(4) 

All 
(7) 

Motion 
pic- 
tures 

(8) 

Phono- 
graphs 

(14) 

MIDDI.E  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH  CENTRAL 
FARMS— Con. 

Pantiles  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

No. 
19 
23 
14 
8 

43 
43 
24 
17 

48 
49 
31 
23 

54 
67 
22 
14 

104 
118 
65 
61 

31 
51 
26 
22 

44 
76 
37 
29 

27 
54 
38 
24 

28 
43 
33 
26 

25 
35 
30 
33 

122 
158 
107 
82 

Pet. 
53 
74 
64 

100 

60 
65 
75 
59 

42 
69 
74 
78 

65 
73 
68 
86 

66 

75 
82 
85 

61 
63 
69 
55 

66 
71 
68 
66 

56 
67 
82 
67 

64 
88 
82 
85 

68 
69 
60 
88 

47 
57 
57 
60 

Pet. 
47 
61 
57 
75 

47 
47 
58 
35 

27 
61 
48 
70 

50 
60 
50 
64 

49 
62 

77 
74 

32 
45 
46 
41 

36 
46 
57 
48 

33 
57 
55 
62 

46 
77 
76 
81 

52 
49 
53 
85 

26 
37 
34 
40 

Pet. 

11 

26 
36 
62 

28 
28 
50 
47 

27 
41 
39 
35 

31 
45 
27 
29 

24 
32 
38 
33 

19 
49 
38 
45 

32 
22 
51 
45 

19 
39 
39 
38 

29 
42 
30 
42 

32 

29 
50 
48 

34 
40 
38 
49 

Pet. 
68 
96 
93 

100 

91 
77 
100 
88 

71 
90 
74 
83 

63 

72 
86 
86 

60 
69 
80 
84 

74 
90 
100 
95 

82 
84 
86 
86 

59 
83 
87 
88 

68 
84 
82 
92 

60 
69 
63 
82 

70 
80 
88 
88 

Dol. 
1.89 
5.78 
3.78 
7.50 

4.51 
5.28 
8.54 
6.94 

2.48 
6.90 
7.48 
9.04 

4.57 
7.04 
4.64 
9.64 

7.50 
8.92 
13.57 
12.13 

2.74 
4.02 
3.31 
5.59 

3.52 
5.51 
4.86 
8.00 

4.56 
5.65 
8.84 
12.12 

5.07 
9.00 
12.33 
14.23 

5.56 
9.54 
9.43 
20.40 

2.09 
3.76 
3.59 
5.70 

Dol. 
1.26 
3.30 
1.50 
5.25 

2.60 
2.37 
3.83 
5.06 

.73 
3.65 
5.16 
5.30 

3.09 
4.82 
2.23 
6.78 

4.27 
5.92 
8.66 
7.16 

1.16 
1.74 
1.77 
2.91 

1.93 
2.62 
2.78 
3.86 

1.78 
2.85 
5.37 
7.96 

2.64 
8.46 
7.85 
9.15 

4.00 
5.03 
6.57 
13.64 

.99 
1.94 
1.57 
2.82 

Dol. 
.21 
.70 
.11 

1.25 

.58 

.88 

1.87 

1.29 

.83 
1.61 
1.97 
1.48 

2.52 

2.72 

.68 

5.00 

.95 

.84 

1.86 

2.49 

.35 
1.43 
2.23 
1.54 

.61 

.96 

2.30 

5.41 

1.26 
1.56 
2.39 
1.92 

3.46 

1.77 
2.21 
4.27 

1.00 

.86 

1.93 

4.06 

1.14 
1.80 
2.19 
2.49 

Dol. 
10.85 
16.17 
15.79 
37.37 

13.56 
14.47 
22.63 
18.83 

10.88 
19.94 
16.16 
21.39 

9.00 
17.33 
18.13 
29.22 

9.36 
13.52 
16.20 
17.79 

7.78 
14.92 
23.84 
22.78 

8.80 
17.23 
20.38 
30.73 

4.33 
15.71 
13.16 
35.00 

8.75 
20.69 
23.07 
25.38 

14.28 
6.88 
14.67 
15.27 

9.38 

11.80 
13.67 
23.35 

Pet. 
10 
15 
7 
11 

14 
11 
12 
19 

5 
13 
20 
17 

19 

18 
10 
15 

24 
25 
27 
22 

11 
9 
6 

10 

15 
11 
10 
9 

18 
12 
22 
16 

15 
27 
21 
21 

19 
29 
25 
34 

8 
11 
8 
9 

Pet. 
53 
61 
64 

100 

56 
58 
62 
71 

67 
86 
81 

77 

58 
78 
73 
77 

68 
71 
78 
87 

55 
53 
72 
55 

50 
63 
78 
79 

52 
71 
74 
83 

56 
72 
88 
85 

48 

77 
73 
84 

48 
55 
54 
63 

Pet. 
16 
26 
29 
12 

23 
28 
29 
12 

50 
33 
45 

45 

55 
62 
64 
62 

42 
56 
63 
67 

23 

24 
28 
18 

25 
38 
49 
38 

37 
56 
53 
65 

41 
53 
70 
54 

56 
46 
60 
78 

30 
34 
36 

41 

Pet. 
37 

9 

7 

25 

Child,   2-5  years: 

30 

28 

25 

29 

Child,    6-11  years: 

25 

47 

29 

32 

Child,    12-15  years: 

28 

40 

36 

23 

Child,    16-29  years: 

30 

42 

25 

30 

Pantiles  with  two  children 
Both  children  under  5  years: 

26 

25 

16 

5 

Older  child,   6-11  years; 
younger  child,    2-11  years: 

30 

28 

24 

14 

Older  child,    12-15  years; 
younger  child,   6-15  years: 

30 

37 

34 

30 

Older  child,    16-29  years; 
younger  child,    12-15  years: 

33 

51 

27 

35 

Both  children,    16-29  years: 

32 

14 

33 

31 

Pantiles  with  three  or  four  children 
All  children  under  16  years: 

33 

32 

32 

26 

I1 


1 

See    table 

11 
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See  Glossary. 
7,  9,  and  10)  . 

I.   Pantiles  that  failed 
as  as  follows:   Small  c 


atlon  Expenditures,  Radio,  Toys.  Other  Recreation. 


whether 
villages 


.  r< 


l.„J 8. -MEDIC AL  CARE  EXCLUDING  HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  (FAMILIES  WITHOUT  CHILDREN):  Percentage  of  families 
spending  specified  amounts  for  medical  care  excluding  health  and  accident  insurance  premiums,  by  age  of  wife  in  families  without  children 
selected  Income  classes,   Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village,   and  fa™  analysis  units, '  1935-36      ™llleS  Kltnout  children> 

(White  nonrelief  families  that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income    class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -   999   

1,000-    1,499   

1,500-  1,999  

2,000  -   2,999   

Wife,   30-39  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -   2,999   

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000-  1,499  

1,500-   1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499   

500  -   999   

1,000-   1,499  

1,500-    1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,    60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499  

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -   2,999    

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH  CENTRAL  VILLAGES 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000-    1,499   

1,500-   1,999    

2,000  -   2,999   

Wife,   30-39  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499  

1,500  -   1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -   999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -    1,999   

2,000  -   2,999   

Wife,   50-59  years: 

0  -  499   

500  -  999  

1,000-    1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -   2,999 

Wife,  60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499  

500  -   999   

1,000-   1,499   

1,500-    1,999   

2,000  -   2,999   

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH  CENTRAL  FARMS 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -   999   

1,000-    1.499   

1,500  -    1,999   

2,000  -   2,999   

Wife,   30-39  years: 

500  -   999   

1,000-    1,499   

1,500  -    1,999   

2,000  -   2,999   

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Fami- 
lies 
(2) 


NO. 
49 
78 
32 
27 


22 
33 
36 
40 


38 
31 
30 
32 


51 
30 
35 


23 
48 
28 
14 
23 


65 
56 
27 
15 


22 
32 
26 
24 


39 
35 
20 
19 


19 
85 
61 
21 
15 


50 
99 
52 
18 
12 


50 

35 

24 

5 


45 
35 
23 
13 


Families  spending  specified  amounts  for  medical  care  excluding  health  and 
accident  insurance  premiums2 


Any 

amount 
(3) 


Pet. 
89.8 
91.0 
93.8 
100.0 


95.5 
87.9 
86.1 

100.0 


89.5 
96.8 
93.3 
93.8 


71.4 
75.0 
94.1 
96.7 
94.3 


91.3 
85.4 
82.1 
92.9 
87.0 


93.8 
94.6 
96.3 

100.0 


95.5 
93.8 
100.0 
91.7 


94.9 
100.0 
95.0 
89.5 


89.5 
87.1 
88.5 
95.2 
93.3 


84.0 
91.9 
88.5 


94.0 
97.1 
87.5 
80.0 


95.6 
88.6 
95.7 
100.0 


Under 
$10 
(4) 


$10- 
$19 
(5) 


Pet. 
16.3 
17.9 
21.9 
11.1 


31.9 

21.2 

8.3 

20.0 


39.5 
9.7 
6.7 
6.2 


50.0 
13.9 
23.5 
6.7 
11.4 


52.2 
29".  2 
28.5 
7.1 
8.7 


14.8 
6.7 


22.8 

18.8 

26.9 

.0 


33.4 
14.3 

5.0 
15.8 


57.9 
23.5 
26.2 
9.5 
20.0 


44.0 
34.3 
17.3 
5.6 
16.7 


Pet. 
22.5 
21.8 
21.9 

3.7 


9.1 
15.2 
13.9 

7.5 


26.3 
25.8 
13.3 
15.7 


.0 
27.7 
23.5 
16.7 
17.1 


13.1 
18.7 

3.6 
35.8 

8.7 


20.0 

14.3 

26.0 

.0 


27.3 
31.3 
19.3 
4.2 


33.4 
17.1 
20.0 
15.8 


10.5 
28.3 
16.4 
14.3 

6.7 


20.0 
21.2 
11.6 
16.6 
33.4 


20.0  18.0 

22.8  22.8 

20.8  8.4 

20.0  20.0 


24.5  22.3 

25.7  14.2 

39.2  13.0 

46.1  7.7 


$20- 
$39 
(6) 


Pet. 
24.5 
24.4 
12.5 
33.4 


41.0 
30.3 
22.2 
25.0 


10.5 
25.8 
20.0 
21.9 


14.3 
11.1 
15.7 
26.6 
31.5 


4.3 
16.7 
17.9 
28.6 
26.0 


24.6 
21.4 
25.9 
20.0 


13.6 
9.4 
11.5 
16.7 


10.2 
20.0 
30.0 
21.1 


15.8 
18.8 
21.3 
28.5 
33.3 


14.0 
19.2 
17.3 
16.6 
8.3 


16.0 
17.1 
12.5 

.0 


28.9 
20.0 
21.8 
30.8 


$40- 
$59 
(7) 


Pet. 
12.2 
9.0 
12.5 
14.8 


4.5 
12.1 

30.5 
7.5 


5.3 
12.9 

6.7 
21.9 


7.1 
5.6 


20.0 
2.9 


4.3 
10.4 

7.1 


3.1 
10.7 
11.1 
13.3 


22.8 
12.5 
19.3 
16.7 


7.7 

14.3 

5.0 

.0 


5.3 

4.7 

6.6 

.0 

.0 


.0 
5.1 
13.5 
11.1 
8.3 


12.0 
20.0 
20.8 
20.0 


4.4 
11.4 

4.3 
.0 


$60- 
$99 
(8) 


Pet. 
6.1 
10.2 
15.7 
11.1 


4.5 

.0 
5.6 
30.0 


.0 
16.2 
30.0 
6.2 


.0 
11.1 


13.3 
8.6 


.0 
2.1 
7.1 

.0 
4.4 


13.8 
17.9 
7.4 
20.0 


4.5 
15.6 
11.5 
25.0 


5.1 
8.5 
15.0 
26.3 


.0 
10.6 
13.1 
9.5 
13.3 


4.0 

8.1 

7.7 

22.2 

25.0 


16.0 

8.6 

20.8 

.0 


6.7 
8.6 
17.4 

7.7 


$100- 
$199 
(9) 


Pet. 
4.1 
5.1 
3.1 

14.8 


.0 

.0 

5.6 

10.0 


7.9 

3.2 
16.6 
12.6 


.0 
5.6 
5.9 
6.7 
17.1 


13.1 
6.2 
14.3 
14.3 
21.7 


21.4 
11.1 
33.3 


4.5 

3.1 
7.7 
16.6 


5.1 
14.3 
20.0 
10.5 


.0 

1.2 

4.9 

9.5 

20.0 


2.0 
4.0 
17.3 

5.6 
.0 


12.0 

.0 

4.2 

.0 


4.4 
2.9 

.0 
.0 


$200- 
$299 
(10) 


Pet. 
4.1 
1.3 
3.1 
7.4 


4.5 

9.1 

.0 

.0 


.0 

.0 

.0 

3.1 


.0 
.0 
5.9 
.0 
.0 


4.3 

.0 

.0 

.0 

8.7 


1.5 

.0 
.0 
.0 


.0 
3.1 
3.8 
8.3 


.0 

8.6 

.0 

.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
14.3 
.0 


5.6 
.0 


.0 

2.9 

.0 

.0 


4.4 
2.9 

.0 

7.7 


$300- 
$499 
(11) 


Pet. 
0.0 
1.3 
3.1 

3.7 


.0 
3.2 

.0 
6.2 


.0 

.0 

.0 

6.7 

5.7 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
4.4 


.0 

.0 

.0 

4.2 


.0 
2.9 

.0 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
4.8 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
5.6 
.0 


.0 

2.9 

.0 

20.0 


.0 
2.9 

.0 
.0 


$500- 
$999 
(12) 


Pet. 

0.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 


.0 
2.1 
.0 
-.0 
.0 


.0 

1.8 

.0 

.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
4.8 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
8.3 


$1,000 

or  over 

(13) 


Pet. 

0.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 


.0 

.0 

3.6 

.0 

.0 


.0 

.0 

.0 

6.7 


TABLE  18.  -MEDICAL  CARE  EXCLUDING  HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  (FAMILIES  WITHOUT  CHILDREN):  Percentage  of  families 
spending  specified  amounts  for  medical  care  excluding  health  and  accident  insurance  premiums,  by  age  of  wife  in  families  without  children, 
selected  income  classes,    Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central   small-city,    village,    and  farm  analysis  units,1   1935-36 — Continued 


(White  nonrelief  families  that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH  CENTRAL  FARMS— Con. 

families  without  children— Con. 

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500-  999  

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500-    1,999   

2,000  -   2,999      

Wife,   50-59  years: 

0  -  499  

500-  999   

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500-   1,999   

2,000  -   2,999   

Wife,   60  years  or  older: 

0-499 

500  -  999   

1,000-   1,499   

1,500  -    1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  


Fami- 
lies 
(2) 


No. 
72 
58 


33 

109 
74 
52 
24 


55 
120 
58 
40 
21 


Families  spending  specified  amounts  for  medical   care  excluding  health  and 
accident   insurance  premiums2 


Any 

amount 

(3) 


Pet. 
91.7 
93.1 
96.2 
95.2 


97.0 
85.3 
94.6 
98.1 
95.8 


83.6 
90.0 
91.4 
92.5 
95.2 


Under 
$10 
(4) 


Pet. 
27.8 
20.7 
27.0 
19.0 


36.4 
32.1 
18.9 
28.9 
20.8 


36.3 
26.6 
32.8 
12.5 
28.5 


$10- 
$19 
(5) 


Pet. 
20.9 
17.2 
11.5 
19.0 


21.2 
18.4 

9.5 
19.2 

8.3 


20.0 
21.7 
13.8 
12.5 
23.9 


$20- 
$39 
(6) 


Pet. 
19.4 
22.5 
15.4 
33.4 


24.3 
19.2 
33.8 
21.2 

20.8 


18.2 
19.2 
17.3 
30.0 
28.5 


$40- 
$59 
(7) 


Pet. 

9.7 

17.2 

19.2 

.0 


9.1 

7.3 
10.8 
11.5 
20.8 


.0 
5.8 
8.6 
7.5 

.0 


$60- 
$99 
(8) 


Pet. 
8.3 
6.9 
7.7 
9.5 


.0 
3.7 

10.8 
7.7 

16.7 


5.5 
10.0 
15.5 
15.0 

9.5 


$100- 
$199 
(9) 


Pet. 

4.2 

5.2 

.0 

14.3 


.0 
1.8 
8.1 
9.6 
4.2 


.0 

6.7 

1.7 

10.0 

.0 


$200- 
$299 
(10) 


Pet. 
1.4 
1.7 

7.7 
.0 


3.0 
2.8 

2.7 
.0 
.0 


1.8 

.0 

1.7 

2.5 

.0 


$300- 
$499 
(11) 


Pet. 

.0 
1.7 
7.7 

.0 


1.8 
.0 
.0 

2.5 
.0 


$500- 
$999 
(12) 


Pet. 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


3.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

4.8 


$1,000 

or  over 

(13) 


Pet. 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
4.2 


1  See    table    11,    footnote    1.      This    table  eicludes    families   having  expenditures 

cent ages    In  column  3  of   this    table   may  be    less    than    ttrose    In  column    7  of 
"  Percentages   are   based   on   the    total    ninbor   of  families    In  each  class    (column 


membership     In     associations  providing  health   and    accident    Insurance.      Therefore,  the   per 
12  which    Includes    families   spending   for   health   and   accident    Insurance  premiums. 


TABLE  19. -PERSONAL  CARE  SERVICES:1  Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  personal  care  services  for  husband,  wife,  and  children 
under  16  and  16-29  years,  andaverage  amounts  spent,  bystage  in  family  life  cycle,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
small-city,  village,  and  farm  analysis  units,2     1935-36 


(White  nonrellef  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


Fami- 
lies 


C3) 


Families  having  expenditures   for 
personal  care  services  for  — 


Any 

member 


Hus- 
band 


Children3 


Under 

16 
■years 

(6) 


16-29 
years 

(7) 


All 
members 


Average  expenditures  for  personal 
care  services  for  — 


Hus- 
band 


(9) 


Wife 
(10) 


Children3 


Under 

16 

years 

(U) 


16-29 
years 

(12) 


NORTH    CENTRAL    SMALL    CITIES 

Families    without    children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  40^9  years: 

500  -  999    

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499   

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500   -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,  60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Families  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years : 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1 ,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  2-5  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000   -  2,999    

Child,  6-11  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Child,  12-15  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000   -  2,999    

Child,   16-29  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

Families  with  Wo  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1.499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

Older  child,   6-11  years;   younger  child,  2-11  years: 

500  -  999    

1,000  -   1,499 

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

Older  child,   12-15  years ;  younger  child,   6-15  years 

500   -  999    

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Pet. 

94 

99 

100 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 


97 
100 
100 

100 


71 
94 
100 
90 
97 


93 
100 
100 


97 
100 
100 
100 


94 

100 
100 


100 
100 


94 
100 
100 
100 


97 
93 
97 
100 


94 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


93 
98 
S3 
100 


92 
97 
97 
100 


100 

100 

97 

100 


89 
100 
100 

97 


70 
85 
93 
100 
100 


93 

96 

100 

100 


92 
100 
100 


91 

93 

93 

100 


95 
100 
100 


91 
94 

100 
100 


100 
100 


89 
100 


72 

85 

100 

92 


79 
73 

75 
100 


71 
87 
82 
100 


Dol. 
10.82 
16.67 
20.56 
28.15 


9.3S 
16.79 
21.19 
27.78 


8.00 
11.13 
17.37 
23.56 


3.21 
6.39 
10.29 
14.10 
15.57 


3.04 

6.69 

7.07 

11.50 

14.52 


8.38 
12.81 
17.42 
17.69 


9.70 
13.70 
18.79 
19.62 


10.94 
15.83 
21.09 
27.19 


12.18 
12.79 
23.00 
30.20 


11.87 
12.52 
20.33 
31.29 


9.81 
13.75 
17.56 
20.64 


9.66 
14.96 
20.02 
23.12 


12.28 
16.22 
20.21 
31.76 


Dol. 
6.72 
9.22 
9.28 
9:96 


5.59 

8.52 

9.92 

12.70 


5.13 
6.23 
7.77 
9.44 


2.57 
4.50 
6.35 
7.40 
7.54 


2.43 
5.65 
5.25 
4.93 
7.65 


5.58 
7.25 
8.92 
8.84 


5.43 
7.20 
8.77 
8.14 


4.97 

6.49 

8.14 

11.12 


5.41 

5.49 

8.80 

13.52 


5.00 
4.80 
6.77 
10.81 


5.97 
7.10 
8.30 
7.19 


t.42 

5.96 
7.93 
8.50 


4.93 
6.44 
8.68 
9.32 


Dol. 
4.10 
7.45 
11.28 
18.19 


3.77 
7.85 
11.27 
15.08 


2.87 
4.90 
9.60 
14.12 


.64 

1.89 
3.94 
6.70 
8.03 


.61 
1.04 
1.82 
6.14 

6.87 


2.59 
5.30 
8.42 
8.77 


3.07 
4.58 
7.55 
9.00 


3.19 

5.80 

8.64 

11.45 


2.88 

3.92 

8.92 

10.72 


2.05 
2.51 
6.05 
9.40 


2.78 
4.62 
5.96 
10.00 


2.32 
4.53 
6.26 
8.60 


3.14 
3.89 
5.11 
12.20 


Dol. 

0.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


1.20 
1.92 
2.47 
2.48 


2.78 
3.54 
4.31 
4.62 


3.71 
3.38 
5.28 
5.96 


.26 
.00 
.23 
.44 


1.06 
2.03 
3.30 
3.45 


2.92 
4.45 
5.62 
6.02 


3.71 
5.76 
6.14 

10.20 


Dol. 

0.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 


.00 
.36 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00' 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.43 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.18 
.00 
.00 
.00 


4.56 

5.21 

7.28 

10.64 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.02 
.21 
.00 


.50 
.13 

.28 
.04 
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(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


Families  having  expenditures  for 
personal  care  services   for  — 


Any 

member 


(3) 


Hus- 
band 


(4) 


(5) 


Children3 


Under 

16 
years 

(6) 


16-2U 
years 

(7) 


Average  expenditures  for  personal 
care  services  for  — 


All 
members 


(8) 


Hus- 
band 


(9) 


Wife 
(10) 


Children3 


Under 

16 
years 

(11) 


16-29 
years 

(12) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES— Con. 

Pantiles  titilh    two   c/u!dren--Con. 

Older  child,   16-29  years;  younger  childl2-15  years: 

500  -  999 

1 ,000  -  1 ,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000   -  2,999    

Both  children,   16-29  years: 

500  -  999      

1 ,000  -   1 ,49M    

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Families  with  three  or  four  children 

All  children  under  16  years: 

500  -  999   

I ,000  -  1 ,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH  CENTRAL  VILLACES 

Pastilles  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999   

1 ,000  -   1 ,499   

1 ,500  -   1 ,999    

2,000  -  2.9M9    

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -   999    

1,000  -   1,499   

1 ,500  -  1 ,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,   50-59  years: 

0  -  499  

500  -  999   

1 ,000  -   1 ,499    

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    ../ 

Wife,   60  years   or  older: 

0  -  499   

500  -  999    

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500   -  1,!*99    

2,000  -  2,999    

Families  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

500  -  999    

1,000  -   1,499 

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -   2,999   

Child,  2-5  years: 

500  -   999    

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000   -  2,999    

Child,  6-11  years: 

500  -  999   

1 ,000  -  1 ,499   

1 ,500  -   1 ,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Child,   12-15  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,    1R-29  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  . 


Pet. 

93 

95 

100 

100 


100 
95 
96 

100 


34 

94 

56 

93 

29 

97 

12 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 


91 

94 
100 
100 


97 

97 

100 

95 


95 
96 
95 
90 
100 


70 
86 
96 
100 

ion 


92 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


100 

96 

100 

100 


100 
97 
100 
100 


93 
100 


Pet. 

80 

95 

95 

100 


100 
91 
96 

100 


98 
100 
100 
100 


91 
96 

100 


95 

91 

100 

95 


.95 
95 
92 
90 
100 


68 
80 
96 
100 

100 


92 
100 
100 
100 


9R 

93 

100 

100 


100 
92 
100 
100 


97 
93 

100 

ion 


83 
98 
95 

ion 


85 

65 

91 

70 

97 

86 

92 

75 

89 
90 
96 
100 


Pet. 
53 


Dol. 
9.73 

13.52 
21.00 
23.73 


11.54 
13.27 
22.48 
24.41 


8.09 
12.05 
17.52 
20.08 


9.74 
16.50 
19.00 
25.87 


8.59 
12.53 
16.77 
28.75 


9.23 
11.86 
16.25 
16.26 


3.32 
8.13 
8.26 
14.62 
16.80 


2.14 
5.09 
8.02 
14.50 
11.08 


9.15 
14.57 
IS  .40 
21.62 


9.70 
12.45 
22.00 
21.86 


10.46 
16.70 
20.44 
20.54 


8.68 
11.69 
17.52 
33.00 


8.2U 
15.34 
18.62 
20.67 


Dol. 
3.53 
3.90 
6.00 
6.95 


4.18 
5.27 
5.30 

7.14 


3.85 
6.09 
7.41 
7.08 


6.56 

9.30 

10.00 

7.53 


5.45 
6.63 
7.54, 
13.00 


6.18 
6.60 


2.21 
6.42 
5.57 
10.91 
9.20 


2.00 
3.80 
6.29 
11.67 
6.16 


5.92 
7.97 
10.00 
10.75 


5.70 

6.80 

10.96 

9.32 


5.48 
7.15 
9.55 
9.U2 


3.87 
4.96 
8.30 
11.54 


3.66 
7.30 
6.51 
7.49 


Dol. 
1.53 
2.67 
5.29 

6.64 


2.82 
2.32 
5.79 

4.77 


1.59 
2.55 
4.00 
4.83 


3.18 

7.20 

9.00 

18.34 


3.14 
5.78 
9.23 

15.67 


3.05 
5.26 
3.25 
8.21 


1.11 
1.71 
2.69 
3.71 
7.60 


.14 
1.29 
1.69 
2.83 
4.92 


3.15 
6.30 
4.80 
10.00 


2.53 
4.36 
8.77 
10.63 


2.26 
5.86 
7.56 
6.54 


1.86 
3.83 
5.13 
13.31 


.97 
3.95 
5.84 
5.82 


Dol. 
2.47 
3.81 
4.38 
4.23 


.00 
.23 
.26 

.00 


2.65 
3.41 
5.97 
8.17 


.08 
.30 
.60 
.87 


1.47 
1.29 
2.27 
1.91 


2.72 
3.69 
3.33 
4.08 


2.95 
2.90 
4.09 
8.15 


.19 
.12 
.00 
.33 


Dol. 
2.20 
3.14 
5.33 
5.91 


4.54 
5.45 
11.13 

12.50 


.00 
.14 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.03 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.20 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.04 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


3.47 
3.97 
6.27 
7.03 
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(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


Families  having  expenditures  for 
personal  care  services  for  — 


Fami- 
lies 


(3) 


Any 
member 


(3) 


Hus- 
band 


(4) 


(5) 


Under 

16 
years 

(6) 


16-29 
years 

(7) 


All 
members 


(8) 


Average  expenditures  for  personal 
care  services  for    — 


Hus- 
band 


(9) 


(10) 


Under 

16 

years 

(11) 


16-29 
years 


(12) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH  CENTRAL 
VILLACES--Con. 

Families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

500  -   999    

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000   -  2,999    

Older  child,   6-11  years;  younger  child,  2-11  years: 

500  -  999    

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000   -  2,999    

Older  child,   12-15  years;  younger  child,  6-15  years: 

500  -  999 

1 ,000  -  1 ,499    

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Older  child,  16-29  years  ;  younger  child,   12-15  years: 

500  -   999    

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Both  children,   16-29  years: 

500   -   999    

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

Families  with  three  or  four  children 

All  children  under  16  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL   FARMS 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999    

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500   -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500   -  1,999   

2,000   -  2,999    

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000   -   1,499    

1 ,500  -  1 ,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0   -  499    

500  -   999    

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  l,99y    

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,  60  years   or  older: 

0  -  499    

500  -  999    

1,000   -   1,499    

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000   -  2,999    


74 
105 
32 
23 


33 
109 


55 
120 
58 
40 
21 


Pet. 

98 

97 

100 

100 


100 
92 


100 
100 
100 
100 


95 

97 

10P 

100 


92 
100 
100 


93 
98 

100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


86 

98 

96 

100 


■94 

91 

95 

100 


100 
95 

100 
92 


100 
100 


95 

90 

100 

100 


91 

92 

100 

100 


92 

98 

97 

100 


80 
94 
79 
100 


96 

97 

100 

100 


83 
100 


Dol. 
9.06 
10.88 
18.00 
18.43 


11.98 
15.33 
22.03 
22.00 


11.20 
14.30 
16,25 
30.86 


9.52 
13.03 
19.92 
20.00 


9.27 
15.19 
18.88 
19.33 


8.57 
14.05 
20.22 
29.96 


6.08 

10.94 

6.79 

5.20 


7.64 
9.74 
10.00 
10.38 


6.11 
7.36 
7.31 
9.95 


2.76 
4.49 
5.36 
5.85 
4.83 


1.93 
3.05 
3.53 
6.72 
6.62 


Dol. 
4.67 
5.54 
8.29 
6.57 


5.25 
5.90 
8.28 
8.50 


5.20 
5.11 
7.00 
9.21 


3.76 
4.87 
6.23 
6.75 


3.45 
5.99 
6.56 
7.66 


4.01 

5.30 

7.69 

11.39 


3.10 
4.63 
3.58 
4.00 


4.55 
4.97 
5.22 
5.53 


3.51 
3.93 
4.16 
5.14 


2.37 
3.06 
3.48 
3.23 
3.79 


1.39 
2.60 
2.94 
5.03 
5.33 


Dol. 
2.75 
3.52 
6.90 
7.57 


2.05 
4.67 
6.24 
7.58 


3.68 
4.25 
12.58 


1.24 
2.32 
4.84 
4.33 


.91 
3.04 
2.94 

3.80 


1.15 
3.10 
4.65 
7.87 


2.98 
6.17 
3.21 
1.20 


3.09 
4.77 
4.78 
4.85 


2.48 
3.43 
3.15 
4.24 


.39 
1.43 

1.88 
2.58 
1.04 


.49 

.45 

.59 

1.42 

1.29 


Dol. 
1.64 
1.82 
2.81 

4.29 


4.68 
4.76 
7.03 
5.92 


4.07 
5.43 
4.67 
9.07 


2.52 
2.90 
4.23 
4.67 


.55 
.58 

.00 
.67 


3.41 

5.65 

7.69 

10.70 


.00 
.14 

.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.05 
.00 


Dol. 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.48 
.00 


.33 
.00 


2.00 
2.94 
4.62 
4.25 


4.36 
5.58 
9.38 
7.20 


.00 
00 
19 

.00 


.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.12 
.00 

.00 
.57 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.04 
.00 


.05 

.00 
.00 


See, footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH   CENTRAL  FARMS— Con. 
Families  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

500  -   999    

1 ,000  -   1 ,499    

1,500   -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Child,  2-5  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000   -   1,499    

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000   -  2,999    

Child,  6-11  years: 

500  -   999    

1 ,000   -  1 ,499    

1 ,500  -  1 , 999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Child,  12-15  years: 

500  -  999   , 

1 ,000  -  1 ,499   

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Child,  16-29  years: 

500  -   999 

1,000   -   1,499    

1,500   -   1,999    

2,000   -  2,999    

Families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

500  -  999    

1 ,000  -   1 ,499   

1,500   -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

Older  child,  6-11  years;  younger  child,  2-11  years: 

500  -  999    

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000   -  2,999    

Older  child,   12-15  years;  younger  child,  6-15  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000   -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000   -2,999    

Older  child,   16-29  year  s ;  younger  child,   12-15  years: 

500  -  999    

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999    

Both  children,   16-29  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000   -  1,499    

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999 

Families  with  three  or  four  children 

All  children  under   16  years: 

500  -   999    

1 ,000  -   I ,499    

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


104 
118 
65 
61 


122 
158 
107 
82 


Families  having  expenditures   for 
personal  care  services  for  — 


Any 

member 


(3) 


Fct. 

100 
83 
86 

100 


93 
91 

100 


98 

92 

100 

100 


93 

94 

91 

100 


94 
100 


100 
91 
90 

100 


Hus- 
band 


(4) 


Fct. 

84 

83 

79 

100 


94 

90 

100 

100 


87 

90 

91 

100 


Wife 
(5) 


Children3 


Under 

16 
years 

(6) 


42 

4S 

51 

53 

38 

56 

38 

52 

16-29 
years 

(7) 


Average  expenditures  for  personal 
care  services  for  — 


All 
members 


(8) 


Dol. 
5.47 
10.13 
6.43 

10.00 


7.12 
8.00 
9.54 
7.41 


7.04 

9.31 

12.26 

10.91 


7.13 

8.12 

10.14 

12.36 


7.25 
10.36 
11.05 
11.07 


5.81 
7.35 
6.96 
7.18 


8.32 
8.35 
9.59 
9.55 


9.42 
13.87 


7.89 
11.51 
12.00 
11.50 


8.52 

9.77 

9.03 

13.42 


6.62 
7.65 
7.55 
8.28 


Hus- 
band 


(9) 


Dol. 
3.21 
4.96 
4.00 
4.38 


3.61 
4.35 
4.50 
4.82 


3.54 
4.52 
4.97 
4.35 


2.96 
3.12 
4.45 
4.86 


2.68 
3.99 
3.92 
3.72 


3.10 
3.62 
3.50 
3.55 


3.30 
3.22 
3.59 
3.86 


2.66 
3.69 
3.26 
4.58 


2.25 
3.39 
4.31 
3.27 


3.04 
2.97 
2.79 
3.85 


2.79 
2.97 
2.98 
3.15 


(10) 


Dol. 
2.16 
5.00 
2.36 

4.87 


2.95 
2.42 
4.04 
2.24 


1.50 
2.69 
4.26 

4.17 


1.59 
1.90 
3.14 
3.36 


1.52 
2.13 
2.28 
2.61 


1.81 
2.57 
2.46 

2.77 


2.41 
2.54 
2.73 
2.62 


1.15 
1.70 
8.55 
4.29 


1.28 
2.30 
2.03 
2.46 


1.08 
1.83 
1.77 
1.85 


1.58 
1.73 
1.57 
1.83 


Under 

16 

years 

(U) 


Dol. 
0.10 
.17 

.07 
.75 


.56 
1.23 
1.00 

.35 


2.00 
2.10 
3.03 
2.39 


2.54 
3.10 
2.55 
3.86 


.19 
.11 
.14 
.00 


.90 
1.16 
1.00 

.86 


2.61 
2.56 
3.27 
3.07 


2.41 
3.61 
3.61 

5.00 


2.43 
2.77 
2.39 

2.69 


.00 
.00 
.37 


2.22 
2.95 
2.80 
3.15 


16-29 
years 

(12) 


Dol. 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.01 
.00 
.00 

.28 


2.86 
4.13 
4.71 
4.74 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.03 
.00 

.00 


.00 
.09 


1.93 
3.05 
3.27 
3.08 


4.40 
4.97 
4.10 
7.63 


.20 
.15 


Include*  expenditures  Tor  all  services  and  tips  at  beauty  parlors  and  barber  shops  as  distinguished  from  toilet  articles 
not  agree  with  those  In  colimn  19  of  table  1.1  or  coluwm  13  of  table  14  which  Include,  In  addition  to  expenditures  Tor 
preparations. 

See    table    11,    footnote    1.       rercentages   and   averages    are   based   on  the    total    number    of    families    In  each  class    (colunn  2). 

Note    that    families    In  stages    of   the    life  cycle    that   by  definition  exclude   children  under    16  or    16-29  years   my   hav 
of   the    faally    for   fewer    than  27  weeks.      See    Glossary,    Year-equivalent    Person. 

$0.0050   or    less. 


and   preparations, 
ervlces,     expendlt 


Ave rage a 
res     for 


In    this    table  w 
toilet    articles 


les  In  these 


for   children 


TABLE  20. -CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING  EXPENDITURES:  Number  of  children,  average  clothing  expenditures  per  child,  and  child's  share  of  family 
clothing  expenditures,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village,  and  farm 
analysis  units,1     1935-36 

(White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis    unit    and 
family  composition 


(1) 


Family-income  class 
$500- $999 


Chil- 
dren 


(2) 


pendi- 
tures 

per 
child 

(3) 


Child's 
share 

of 
family 
cloth- 
ing 
expend- 
itures3 
(4) 


Family-income  class 
$1,000-*1,499 


Chil- 
dren 


(5) 


ex- 
pendi- 
tures 

per 
child 

(S) 


Child's 
share 

of 
family 
cloth- 
ing 
expend- 
itures3 
(7> 


Family- income  class 
$1,500-$1,999 


Chil- 
dren 


(8) 


Aver- 
age2 
ex- 
pendi- 
tures 
per 
child 
(9) 


Child's 
share 

of 
family 
cloth- 
ing 
expend- 
itures3 
(10) 


Family- income  class 
$2,000-$2,999 


Chil- 
dren 


(11) 


ex- 
pendi- 
tures 

per 
child 

(12) 


Child's 
share 

of 
family 
cloth- 
ing 
expend- 
itures3 
(13) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES 

Families  with    one   child 

Child  under  2  years   

Child,   2-5  years   

Child,   5-11  years   

Child,   12-15  years   

Child,    15-29  years   

families  utith    tuo   children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

Under  2  years   

2-5  years  

Older  child,   6-11  years;   younger  child,   2-11  years: 

2-5  years   * 

6-11  years  

Older  child,    12-15  years;   younger  child,   6-15  years: 

6- 11  years   

12-15  years   

Older  child,    16-29  years;   younger  child,    12-15  years: 

12- 15  years   

16-29  years   

Both  children  16-29  years   

Families  with  three    or   four  children 

All  children  under  15  years: 

Under  2  years   

2-5  years   

5-11  years  

12-15  years   

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH    CENTRAL    VILLAGES 

Families  with    one    child 

Child  under  2  years  

Child,   2-5  years   

Child,   5-11  years 

Child,   12-15  years   

Child,    15-29  years   

Families  with    two   children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

Under  2  years  

2-5  years  

Older  child,  5-11  years;  younger  child,  2-11  years: 

2-5  years  

5-11  years  

Older  child,    12-15  years;   younger  child,   5-15  years: 

5-11  years   

12-15  years   

Older  child,    1S-29  years;   younger  child,    12-15  years: 

12-15  years   

16-29  years   

Both  children  13-29  years   

Families  with  three    or   four  children 

All  children  under  IS  years: 

Under  2  years   

2-5  years   

5-11  years   

12-15  years   

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH    CENTRAL    FARMS 

Families  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years   

Child,   2-5  years   

Child,   5-11  years  

Child,   12-15  years   

Child,    15-29  years  


No. 
29 
44 
32 
17 
39 


17 
73 
121 

37 


19 
43 
48 

54 
104 


Dol. 

7.66 
12.09 
21.55 
23.88 
28.18 


5.7S 
"8.87 

9.60 

11.80 

14.91 
18.82 

18.53 
23.00 
25.00 


4.80 
5.12 
11.40 
12.83 


5.27 
10.22 
13.83 
19.57 
34.93 


5.00 
9.34 

9.42 
13.18 

15.42 
19.00 

15.33 

25.95 
15.23 


4.55 
S.43 

9.71 
15.00 


8.21 
13.51 
15.29 
27.02 
32.85 


Pet. 
10.6 
17.2 
26.0 
33.6 
44.8 


9.9 
11.7 

13.4 
18.0 

22.1 

28.9 

25.3 
31.4 
30.4 


7.4 
8.S 
15.2 
17.5 


12.8 
15.  S 
23.0 
34.5 
49.6 


3.5 
15.0 

13.0 
19.9 

18.4 
22.4 

37.6 
22.2 
24.5 


8.7 
10.5 
15.3 

19.9 


14.1 
19.2 
25.8 
37.4 
43.5 


31 
105 
146 

72 


Dol. 
13.22 
17.90 
29.85 
32.28 
53.23 


11.13 

12.88 

12.48 
19.49 

22.29 
27.88 

34.57 
39.43 
35.39 


5.48 
10.07 
16.30 
15.55 


14.80 
15.54 
22.20 
36.07 
50.14 


6.00 
9.14 

16.06 
20.38 

19.28 
2S.63 

27.90 
39.48 
41.32 


7.15 
11.34 
15.93 
23.28 


11.93 
14.12 
23.00 
33.58 
41.19 


Pet. 
12.3 
14.8 
24.5 
31.2 
45.8 


12.8 
11.  S 

10.8 
17.1 

16.8 
21.7 

25.2 

28.8 
27.9 


14.8 
15.9 


14.0 
16.0 
22.7 
30.5 
38.7 


6.5 
11.0 

14.3 
16.6 

19.9 
24.3 

28.6 
20.2 
28.8 


S.4 

10.0 

14.7 
20.6 


16.3 
19.9 
23.1 
37.3 
41.5 


No. 

12 
38 
42 

25 
39 


Dol. 
11.17 
23.60 
34.88 
49.40 
58.54 


7.71 
15.31 

17.86 
24.16 

23.78 
30.71 

41.71 
61.19 
53.89 


11.52 
17.28 
21.22 
3S.05 


16.20 
24.77 
27.33 
47.13 
73.76 


12.11 
17.54 

15.54 
25. 3S 

26.80 
25.21 

31.92 
55.52 
54.47 


9.00 
13.55 
20.37 
34.91 


10.50 
17.58 
28.19 
34.73 
58.71 


Pet. 
9.1 
14.9 
22.2 
29.1 
45.9 


4.8 

8.7 

10.9 
15.8 

16.5 
20.5 

22.0 
32.3 

27.7 


8.0 
10.8 
12.8 
16.6 


11.3 
17.7 
19.7 
30.1 
41.3 


8.1 
12.4 

11.0 
15.5 

16.5 
16.6 

32.9 

18.9 
31.4 


S.4 

9.7 
12.7 
21.0 


15.0 
16.6 
25.8 
35.5 
43.4 


No. 
13 
21 
42 
25 
52 


34 
56 

16 
34 

22 
22 

44 


Dol. 

19.54 

20.71 

35.74 

57.86 

92.77 


14.75 
24.93 

23.08 
29.04 

31.39 
47.73 

44.00 
52.95 
74.68 


5.00 
30.86 
24.78 
37.34 


15.32 
25.91 
41.23 
69.38 
74.15 


9.25 
18.50 

25.75 
37.25 

42.70 
57.50 

59.75 
104.83 
75.20 


13.00 
21.00 
23.77 
37.39 


15.62 
20.12 
28.04 
44.93 
30.30 


Pet. 
11.0 
11.3 
17.1 
26.4 
39.2 


8.4 
10.2 

11.6 
13.4 

13.8 
19.1 

21.3 
30.5 
29.0 


3.3 

14.8 
12.1 
15.5 


7.8 
13.8 
18.8 
27.3 
37.8 


5.1 
12.5 

9.3 
13.5" 

13.0 
20.0 

35.5 
20.2 
29.9 


4.6 
9.4 

9.9 
15.8 


15.3 
18.7 
21.5 
38.9 

44.8 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


TABLE  20.  -CHILDREN'  S  CLOTHING  EXPENDITURES:  Number  of  children,  average  clothing  expenditures  per  child,  and  child's  share  of  family 
clothing  expenditures,  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village,  and  farm 
analysis  units,1  1935-33 — Continued 

(White  nonrellef  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Family-Income  class 
$500- $999 

Family- income  class 
$1,000-$1,499 

Family-Income  class 
$1,500-$1,999 

Family 
$2, 

-income  class 
300- $2, 999 

Analysis    unit    and 
family  composition 

(D 

Chil- 
dren 

(2) 

Aver- 
age8 
ex- 
pendi- 
tures 
per 
child 
(3) 

Child's 
share 

of 
Tamily 
cloth- 
ing 
expend- 
itures3 
(4) 

Chil- 
dren 

(5) 

Child's 
Aver-      share 
age2          of 

ex-      family 
pendl-     cloth- 
tures       ing 

per      expend- 
chlld   Itures3 

(6)          (7) 

Chil- 
dren 

(8) 

Aver- 

age' 

ex- 
pendi- 
tures 

per 
child 

(9) 

Child's 
share 

or 

family 
cloth- 
ing 
expend- 
itures' 
(10) 

Chil- 
dren 

(11) 

Aver- 
age2 
ex- 
pendi- 
tures 
per 
child 
(12) 

Child's 
share 

of 
family 
cloth- 
ing 
expend- 
itures3 
(13) 

MIDDLE   ATLANTIC    AND    NORTH    CENTRAL   FARMS-Con. 

Families  ulth  two  children 
Both  children  under  5  years: 

So. 

23 
39 

23 
62 

22 
32 

28 
28 
50 

33 
108 
193 

82 

Dol. 

5.48 
10.09 

11.58 
15.35 

13.50 
17.00 

20.82 
28.39 
28. S4 

6.94 
8.47 
13.09 

17.82 

Pet. 

8.3 
16.1 

13.5 
18.6 

18.8 
23.8 

23.7 
32.3 
30.4 

10.0 
10.2 
15.2 
19.0 

No. 

28 
74 

44 
108 

37 
71 

43 
43 

70 

52 
142 
233 

107 

Dol. 

7.61 
13.27 

11.04 
15.84 

18.89 

27.97 

32.35 
43.70 
35.33 

3.96 
9.93 
15.92 
24.52 

Pet. 

10.5 
14.8 

12.9 
18.8 

17.5 
27.4 

24.9 
33.5 
28. S 

8.2 
10.5 
14.7 
20.8 

No. 

15 

37 

14 
30 

27 
49 

33 
33 
50 

28 
103 

173 
55 

Dol. 

11.53 

16.05 

15.86 
24.50 

19.22 
29.24 

39.54 
55.30 
48.95 

8.21 
12.99 
18.52 
23.18 

Pet. 

11.5 
14.4 

12.4 
18.5 

15.8 
22.3 

23.1 
32.3 
31.1 

7.3 
10.3 
14.5 
18.4 

No. 

13 
31 

15 
43 

20 
28 

2S 
23 
S6 

25 
88 
124 

44 

Dol. 

7.77 
14.32 

16.53 
25.28 

27.75 
37.78 

35.42 

48.58 
57.50 

7.84 
13.74 
23.41 
31.18 

Pet. 
8.2 

13.9 

Older  child,  5-11  years;   younger  child,   2-11  years: 

Older  child,    12-15  years;   younger  child,   5-15  years: 

Older  child,    15-29  years;  younger  child,    12-15  years: 

30.2 

Families  with  three  or  four  children 
All  children  under  16  years: 

See    table    11,    footnote    1. 
'  Averages   are   based   on    the  number   of  children    in  i 

whether    they   hud   expenditures    for   clothing. 
1  Percentages   are   based   on    the    total    family  clothii 


e  members    of    the 
each  class. 


family    for    the   > 


report   year    (colu 


TABLE  31. -CLOTHING  EXPENDITURES  OF  HUSBANDS  AND  OF  WIVES  IN  FAMILIES  WITHOUT  CHILDREN':  Average  expenditures  for  clothing  of 
husbands  and  of  wives,  and  share  of  family  clothing  expenditures  spent  for  wives,  by  age  of  husband  or  wife  in  families  without  children, 
selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village,  and  farm  analysis  units,1       1935-36 

(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Age  group  of  husband  or  of 

vife  and  family-income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


North  Central 
small  cities 


Persons 
(2) 


Average 
expendi- 
tures 
for 
clothing2 
(3) 


Share  of 

family 
clothing 
expendi- 
tures3 
(4) 


Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  villages 


(5) 


Average 
expendi- 
tures 
for 
clothing2 
(6) 


Share  of 

family 
clothing 
expendi- 
tures0 
(7) 


Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  farms 


(8) 


Average 
expendi- 
tures 
for 
clothing2 
(9) 


Share  of 

family 
clothing 
expendi- 
tures3 
(10) 


HUSBANDS 

Under  30  years : 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999    

30-39  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999    

40-49  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

50-59  years : 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999    

60  years   or  older: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   


WIVES 

Under  30  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

30-39  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

40^19  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

50-59  years: 

0  -  499    

500  -  999    

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

60  years  or  older : 

0  -  499 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  


Dol. 
29.93 
52.86 
71.58 


33.68 
46.27 
70.83 


22.35 
40.67 
58.77 


22.18 
39.55 
53.25 


16.94 
35.36 
37.39 


37.76 

67.92 

90.53 

125.74 


35.23 

52.12 

67.22 

114.98 


30.05 
47.55 
36.07 
83.84 


12  .50 
17.08 
44.94 
31.90 
97.51 


14.56 
19.10 
28.71 
37.86 
60.13 


54.3 
55.7 
54.9 
56.0 


57.7 
52.5 
48.9 
54.4 


54.4 
55.4 
55.5 
53.0 


53.7 
52.7 
51.5 
53.0 
53.1 


60.9 
49.5 
44.9 
56.9 
53.1 


126 
61 


Dol. 
29.15 
44.30 


29.12 
52.00 


24.76 
39.70 


21.69 
33.82 


17.04 
22.16 


65 

32.63 

56 

65.46 

27 

70.15 

15 

109.80 

22 

35.91 

32 

48.00 

25 

70.88 

24 

127.83 

39 

31.05 

35 

49.40 

20 

70.90 

19 

72.79 

19 

10.84 

85 

20.49 

61 

37.82 

21 

39.28 

15 

93.86 

50 

4.88 

93 

16.90 

52 

28.17 

18 

46.50 

12 

59.58 

53.2 
54.9 
53.3 
53.1 


53.2 
51.8 
52.7 
56.5 


57.4 
57.4 
51.2 
47.8 


44.3 
45.3 
51.7 
50.5 

58.8 


44.2 
51.4 
48.6 
52.2 
52.9 


124 
63 


33 

109 


55 
120 

58 
40 
21 


Dol. 
24.00 
41.47 


26.43 
33.00 


25.84 
37.40 


21.16 
30.62 


17.78 
25.41 


27.78 
42.46 
42.75 
35.60 


24.24 
41.17 
60.04 
60.77 


24.71 
37.02 
40.35 
58.24 


16.91 
23.04 
31.93 
37.10 
47.50 


15.05 
16.78 
25.60 
34.10 
31.48 


<4) 
(«) 


(*) 


(*) 


CM 
(*) 


S3. 2 
53.4 
49. S 
39.6 


47.4 
52.8 
59.1 
57.2 


49.2 
50.2 
51.8 
47.6 


52  A 
51.1 
51.4 
50.8 
52.1 


49.6 
47.5 
50.4 
51.1 
48.5 


See  table  11,  footnote 
table  average  clothi 
by   subtracting   the  a 

Averages   are   based   on 

had  expenditures    for 

1  Percentages   are   based 


I.  This  table  includes  only  husbands  and  wives  who  were  members  of  the  econo 
g  expenditures  of  husbands  are  shown  by  age  of  husband.  Clothing  expenditure 
aunt  spent  for  clothing  of  the  wife  (this  table)  from  the  corresponding  figur 
ne  total  number  of  husbands  or  of  wives  in  each  class  who  were  52-week  member 
clothing. 

xpenditures    in   each   class   (tables    13  and   14). 


,ily  for  the  entire  report  year  (52  weeks).  Note  that  in  thi: 
sbands  by  age  of  wife  in  families  without  children  may  be  de 
otal    family   clothing  expenditures   (tables    13  and   14). 

8).    regardless   of  whether 


c    family    (colmm    2. 


total    family   clothii 
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TABLE  23. -WIFE'S  CLOTHING  EXPENDITURES  AND  GIFTS  (FAMILIES  WITHOUT  CHILDREN):  Percentage  of  wives  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups 
of  Items  of  apparel  and  average  expenditures  per  wife,  percentage  receiving  clothing  as  gift  or  pay  and  average  value  of  such  clothing  received,  by  age  of 
wife  in  families  without  children,    selected  Income  classes,    Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,    village,   and  farm  analysis  units,1   1935-38 

(White  nonrellef  families  that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  Income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Wives  having  expenditures  for2.. 


0) 


(1) 


(5)       (6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(in) 


g 

5 

3 

■a 

o 

1 

a 

(ii) 

(12) 

Average2  expenditures  per  wife  for- 


(13) 


£3 

o  * 


(14) 


c/3  a 
(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


■a  m 


(19) 


(20) 


Clothing 
received  as 
gift  or  pay 


ts 


k 

■3  ° 


(21) 


(22) 


c  -a  m 
o  i  c 


(23) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES 

Pantiles  ulthout  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -   2,999    

Wife,   30-39  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999 

Wife,   40-49  years: 

500  -  999 

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999 

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499  

500  -   999    

1,000  -   1,499  

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Wire,  60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499  

500-  999   

1,000  -   1,499 

1,500  -   1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND 
NORTH  CENTRAL  VILLAGES 

families  ulthout  children 

wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999 

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,    30-39  years: 

500  -  999 

1,000  -    1,499  

1,500  -    1,999 '.. 

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999   

2,000  -   2,999 

Wife,   50-59  years: 

0  -  499  

500-  999   

1,000  -   1,499 

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999 

Wife,  60  years  or  older: 

0-499 

500  -   999   

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -   2,999 


Oct. 
81 
92 
97 
96 


Dol. 
38.54 
67.90 
90.53 
125.74 


36.90 

52.12 

67.22 

116.00 


30.05 
48.63 
66.62 
83.84 


15.00 
17.57 
45.54 
58.86 
99.03 


.19.71 
20.38 
30.92 
37.86 
59.45 


33.14 
65.85 
72.16 
109.80 


35.91 
49.55 
73.71 
133.39 


31.53 
51.18 
74.61 
72.79 


12.25 
20.51 
38.21 
41.25 
93.86 


5.55 
18.29 
29.22 
46.18 
66.11 


Dol. 
2.46 
4.21 
5.56 

6.78 


2.05 
4.09 
4.14 
6.33 


1.82 
3.20 
4.10 
5.22 


1.45 
1.26 
2.56 
4.03 
5.76 


.65 
1.80 
1.88 
3.21 
4.68 


1.67 
3.69 
4.28 
6.60 


2.18 
3.55 
4.46 
6.61 


2.87 
3.79 
4.50 
5.37 


1.12 
1.66 
3.40 
4.20 
6.00 


.52 
1.48 
2.29 
4.06 
4.89 


Dol. 
6.52 
16.10 
17.31 
31.85 


8.57 
10.27 
10.50 
28.49 


5.66 
7.53 
16.83 
12.09 


.27 
2.09 
7.88 
13.44 
26.15 


11.77 
2.91 
6.81 
10.79 
12.41 


5.28 
16.14 
14.56 
23.66 


4.91 
6.35 
10.58 
38.17 


15.50 
12.58 


.19 

2.73 

5.72 

5.65 

27.65 


.27 
3.06 
8.06 
8.95 
23.00 


Dol. 

10.21 

17.73 

27.44 

33.85 


11.15 
13.64 
18.50 
32.77 


7.89 
14.90 
21.04 
26.47 


4.00 
4.71 
12.52 
16.55 
30.09 


2.29 
5.69 


10.08 
17.23 


8.65 
16.17 
17.52 
31.93 


9.92 
14.58 
23.71 
35.78 


14.75 
17.78 
20.53 


3.38 

5.60 

11.20 

13.05 

24.00 


1.46 
5.14 
7.78 
15.83 
17.66 


Dol. 

8.21 
12.51 
16.03 
20.48 


5.38 
10.48 
15.13 
20.21 


5.10 
10.50 
10.52 
14.88 


4.19 
3.40 
8.50 
10.97 
15.79 


1.53 
3.93 
5.04 
5.72 
10.27 


8.14 
13.58 
15.36 
20.93 


9.32 
12.00 
15.67 
22.26 


5.42 
10.72 
11.61 
13.11 


2.50 
4.04 
6.55 
5.05 
15.79 


1.09 
2.74 
4.36 
6.35 
8.11 


Dol. 
7.19 
10.48 
12.19 
15.22 


5.33 
8.70 
9.31 
15.23 


6.24 
8.33 
8.73 
12.12 


3.73 
4.17 
7.64 
8.69 
11.76 


2.71 
3.71 
5.73 
4.71 
9.45 


6.20 
10.56 
11.04 
13.60 


7.36 
7.58 
11.08 
15.61 


7.66 
8.76 
15.39 
11.68 


3.19 
4.68 
7.70 
7.40 
10.64 


1.55 
4.03 
4.82 
6.76 
8.00 


Dol. 
1.73 
2.36 
4.88 
7.67 


1.14 
2.27 
3.00 
4.82 


1.16 
1.47 
2.34 

5.06 


.36 

.57 

2.50 

2.21 

4.33 


.65 
1.64 
2.23 


.92 
1.65 
3.68 
4.67 


.95 
2.03 
3.00 
4.87 


1.26 
1.52 
5.17 
2.68 


.62 
.62 

1.45 
.90 

2.21 


.09 

.46 

.80 

1.88 

1.78 


Dol. 
0.85 
1.65 
1.53 
2.26 


2.38 

.94 

2.92 

2.05 


1.58 

.87 

1.10 

2.22 


.82 
1.17 
1.92 

.83 

1.67 


.29 
.96 

1.00 
.21 

1.18 


1.53 
1.82 
2.16 
2.27 


.59 
1.55 
2.67 
4.09 


1.39 
2.52 
1.94 
2.63 


1.00 
.72 
1.32 
3.20 
1.14 


.48 

1.14 

.62 

.88 

1.00 


Dol. 
0.87 
2.07 
4.34 
6.81 


.71 
1.52 
3.47 
5.36 


.55 
1.66 
1.79 
5.47 


.18 

.17 

1.94 

1.97 

3.42 


.85 
1.50 
1.91 


.67 
2.00 
2.96 
4.67 


.59 
1.65 
2.46 
4.96 


.61 
1.18 
2.00 
4.21 


.19 

.46 

.87 

1.80 

6.43 


.09 

.24 

.49 

1.47 

1.67 


Dol. 

0.50 

.79 

1.25 

.82 


.08 

.24 

.60 

1.47 


.09 

.26 

.08 

1.04 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 


Pet. 
29 
23 
25 
19 


Dol. 

19.64 

10.88 

17.50 

16.40 


8.50 
6.50 
9.67 
9.43 


8.22 
10.00 

4.80 
16.83 


13.00 
8.14 
7.50 
6.33 

10.62 


10.64 
13.27 
9.54 
15.50 
11.25 


18.12 
12.11 
18.28 


8.80 
19.73 
18.75 

4.83 


21.60 
12.42 
24.71 
16.67 


17.14 
9.53 

12.24 
9.14 

10.00 


8.85 
10.31 

8.56 
12.50 
25.00 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  23.—  WIFE'S  CLOTHING  EXPENDITURES  AND  GIFTS  (FAMILIES  WITHOUT  CHILDREN):  Percentage  of  wives  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups 
of  items  of  apparel  and  average  expenditures  per  wife,  percentage  receiving  clothing  as  gift  or  pay  and  average  value  of  such  clothing  received,  by  age  of 
wife  in  families  without  children,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,  village,  and    farm    analysis  units,1  1935-36 — Continued 


(White  nonrellef  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


Wives  having  expenditures  for2- 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


^- 


(7) 


(8) 


<0   P. 

(9) 


(1(1) 


Average2  expenditures  per  wife  for  — 


(12) 


(13) 


in  j2 
(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


•a  M 

35 


a>  a. 
(19) 


(20) 


Clothing 
received  as 
gift  or  pay 


.0   M 

£5 

O  jC 


(21) 


CS1) 


O     0)     c 


(23) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND 
NORTH  CENTRAL  FARMS 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years : 

500  -  999 

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,   30-39  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -    1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999 

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0-499   

500  -  999 

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999 


Pet. 
62 
80 
83 
80 


Pet. 
38 
49 
58 
40 


Pet. 
76 
91 
79 
80 


Pet. 
96 
94 

100 
80 


Pet. 
54 
66 
58 
40 


Pet. 
24 
34 
29 
20 


Dol. 

27.78 

42.46 

42.75 

35.60 


24.23 
41.17 
60.04 
60.77 


24.84 
37.66 
41.16 
58.24 


18.55 
23.13 
34.15 
37.10 
48.65 


15.34 
17.04 
26.11 
33.26 
31.48 


Dol. 
1.76 
2.26 
2.04 
2.20 


1.50 
2.66 
3.13 

4.54 


1.43 
2.75 
3.00 
3.76 


1.31 
1.60 
2.54 
2.33 
2.39 


.96 
1.20 
1.62 
1.95 
1.81 


Dol. 
4.34 
7.54 
7.92 
3.20 


2.39 
5.71 
16.26 
12.23 


3.87 
6.38 
8.20 
13.81 


3.55 
3.26 
6.06 
6.56 
12.09 


1.91 
2.17 
4.61 
7.02 
6.29 


Dol. 

6.36 
12.26 
12.38 

4.00 


6.11 
11.57 
13.57 
13.38 


6.64 
9.21 
12.24 
15.05 


4.21 
6.10 
7.04 
9.09 
11.17 


3.54 
4.38 
5.82 
8.81 
7.90 


Dol. 
5.30 
9.46 
8.75 
8.20 


5.68 
8.40 
10.04 
10.31 


7.14 
6.76 
8.05 


3.93 
4.74 
6.90 
7.04 
9.57 


3.02 
3.21 
5.45 
4.58 
5.81 


Dol. 
6.10 
7.68 
7.37 
5.60 


6.00 
9.11 
9.91 
11.08 


5.56 
8.24 
6.44 
10.00 


4.25 
5.46 
7.38 
7.52 
9.00 


3.38 
4.12 
5.60 
7.00 
7.10 


Dol. 
1.62 
1.77 
1.67 
1.20 


.64 
1.03 
3.96 
2.62 


.97 
1.11 

1.48 
2.52 


.24 

.47 
1.09 

.75 
1.91 


.36 
.39 
.95 
1.18 
.95 


Dol. 

1.66 

.77 

1.79 

8.60 


1.23 
L.49 
1.26 
4.77 


1.14 
2.35 
2.08 
3.43 


1.03 
1.44 
2.53 
3.27 
2.35 


2.08 
1.53 
2.02 
2.61 
1.24 


Dol. 
.44 


.20 
1.17 
1.91 
1.38 


.10 

.46 

.68 

1.52 


Dol. 

.20 

.06 

.00 

2.20 


.04  33 
.00  39 


Dol. 

11.12 
5.00 
7.30 

5.00 


4.60 
6.57 
2.60 
4.00 


6.17 
13.47 
6.33 
3.00 


9.50 
9.53 
6.87 
11.41 
4.44 


4.90 
9.62 
5.31 
10.25 
6.50 


1  See    table    11,    footnote    1.      Thl3   table   Includes   only  wives   who  were   members   of  the   economic    family   for   the  entire   report   year    (52  weeks),    had   expenditures   for   clothing,    and      furnished 

Itemization   of  expenditures.      Wives  who   were  unable   to  give    Itemization   of  expenditures   are  excluded.      The   average   expenditure   for   clothing   differs,    therefore, from  the  average  In  table 
21  which   Is  based  on   all   wives   who  were   52-week  members   of  the  economic    family,    regardless  of  whether   they  had   expenditures   for   clothing. 

2  Percentages  and   averages   are  based   on   the   total   number   of  wives    In  each  class    (column   2).      Two  percent   or   fewer  of  the  wives   in   the    income 

lng"    (miscellaneous   items   not   properly  classifiable   In   any  of  the   other  clothing  expenditure  groups,    such   as   rental   of  costumes). 

3  Averages  are   based   on   the   number   of  wives    In  each   class   receiving   clothing   as  gift   or  pay. 
*  SO. 00 60    or   less. 


shown  had  expenditures  for 


cloth- 


TABLE   24. -FURNISHINGS    AND   EQUIPMENT;    FAMILY    HOUSING     (FAMILIES    WITHOUT    CHILDREN):     Percentage    of    families  having  expenditures   for  specified 
subgroups    of    household   furnishings  and  equipment,    and    average  amounts  spent;   number    and    percentage  or  families  inspecified  tenure  groups,   and  average 
expenditures     for    housing;    by    age  of  wife  in  families  without  children,   selected  income  classes,   Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,   village 
and  farm  analysis  units,1    1935-36 


(White  nonrellef  families  that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  1 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


(2) 


NORTH    CENTRAL 
SMALL    CITIES 

Pamiltes  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years:  No. 

500-999    49 

1,000   -  1,499    78 

1 ,500  -   1 ,999 32 

2,000  -  2,999    27 

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500-999 22 

1,000  -   1,499    33 

1,500  -   1,999   36 

2,000  -  2,999    40 

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500-999 38 

1,000  -  1,499   31 

1,500  -  1,999    30 

2,000   -  2,999    32 

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499   14 

500-999 36 

1,000   -   1,499    51 

1,500  -  1,999    30 

2,000  -  2,999   35 

wife,  60  years  or  older: 

0-499    23 

500-999   48 

1,000   -  1,499   28 

1,500  -   1,999    14 

2,000  -  2,999    23 

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND 
NORTH  CENTRAL  VILLAGES 

fannies  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500-999 65 

1.000  -   1,499 56 

1,500  -   1,999 27 

2,000  -  2,999 15 

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500-999 22 

1,000  -   1,499    32 

1,500  -   1,999    26 

2,000  -  2,999    24 

wife,  40^19  years: 

500-999    39 

1,000  -   1,499    35 

1,500   -   1,999    20 

2,000  -  2,999 19 

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0-499   19 

500-999    85 

1,000  -  1,499 61 

1,500   -  1,999    21 

2,000  -  2,999    15 

Wife,   60  years   or  older: 

0-499   50 

500-999 99 

1,000  -   1,499 52 

1,500  -  1,999 18 

2,000  -  2,999    12 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table . 
463512  O  -  42  -  8 


Families  having  expenditures   for 


Furnishings  and  equipment 


(3) 


Pet. 
91 


Pet. 
73 
71 
81 
81 


(5) 


Pet. 
18 
31 
28 
37 


(6) 


Pet. 
S3 
63 
59 
85 


(?) 


Pet. 
41 
38 
44 
41 


(8) 


Pet. 
29 
40 
47 
67 


(9) 


Average2    expenditures   for- 


do) 


Dol. 
50.08 
95.35 
135.78 
148.59 


27.14 
71.27 
70.30 
79.82 


17.97 
44.97 
41.83 
108.75 


4.50 
9.47 
60.35 
57.17 
80.11 


3.78 
14.29 
20.11 
32.64 
63.09 


76.24 
111.09 

98.00 
115.86 


(11) 


Dol. 
16.33 
33.55 
64.78 
42.81 


16.68 
33.33 
44.08 
33.18 


9.02 

10.97 
17.93 
43.63 


.71 

1.36 

16.75 

22.63 

36.89 


.26 

6.11 

7.39 

15.21 

29.74 


31.39 
48.35 
35.59 
40.46 


(12) 


19.04 

5.23 

42.47 

13.84 

66.46 

29.32 

101.08 

33.04 

25.02 

12.64 

43.23 

16.29 

46.80 

17.00 

91.63 

45.26 

26.05 

5.53 

16.39 

8.17 

30.28 

8.21 

45.19 

15.28 

79.20 

34.13 

2.36 

.68 

11.24 

4.23 

26.25 

10.74 

44.72 

13.83 

96.50 

24.67 

Dol. 
1.24 
3.94 
1.69 
3.85 


.32 

.70 

.83 

2.62 


4.27 
.62 


.00 

.33 

1.47 

1.20 

1.31 


.00 
.37 
.43 
.36 

1.57 


1.91 

1.23 

3.22 

.07 


.50 
1.22 
3.08 
4.25 


.36 
1.57 

.75 
3.16 


.47 
.08 
.77 
1.76 
.27 


.02 
.16 
.31 
.28 

1.83 


(13) 


Dol. 
5.00 
7.50 
8.00 
15.78 


2.77 
7.15 
4.64 
12.30 


3.32 
8.10 
6.13 
11.59 


.79 
2.73 
7.39 
9.57 
10.34 


.61 

2.08 
3.86 
10.57 
7.13 


4.17 
7.37 
7.41 
13.93 


3.36 
4.03 
5.92 
12.96 


2.74 
4.94 
5.20 
8.84 


2.53 
2.16 
3.88 
6.76 
5.53 


.50 
2.44 
4.81 


(14) 


Dol. 
5.63 
9.59 
10.88 
16.15 


1.05 

16.00 

3.97 

8.22 


1.92 

7.52 

6.50 

21.97 


.00 
2.00 
14.74 
13.47 
12.37 


1.52 
1.77 
4.71 
1.14 
12.91 


7.17 
8.23 
6.63 
8.07 


2.54 

9.84 

8.42 

11.46 


3.69 
6.43 
3.25 
11.79 


9.47 
1.67 
3.23 
4.86 
11.67 


.16 
2.01 
6.58 
12.00 
5.50 


(15) 


Dol. 
18.23 
35.77 
43.59 
59.26 


5.09 
9.45 
8.72 
15.50 


1.66 
14.51 

3.57 
27.13 


2.36 
2.22 

17.65 
7.80 

11.46 


1.22 
3.06 
1.04 
1.43 
7.26 


24.80 
38.18 
41.82 
36.06 


2.18 
11.88 
12.34 
35.04 


3.23 
10.14 
15.75 

7.00 


4.10 
3.06 
10.52 
12.86 
25.73 


.84 
1.82 
1.52 

14.55 
56.58 


(16) 


Dol. 
3.65 
5.00 
6.84 

10.74 


1.23 
4.64 
8.06 
8.00 


1.71 
3.19 
3.43 
3.81 


.64 
.83 

2.35 
2.50 

7.74 


.17 
.90 

2.68 
3.93 
4.48 


6.80 
7.73 
3.33 

17.27 


5.23 
1.66 
7.38 
4.33 


2.36 
3.86 
4.85 
15.58 


3.95 
1.25 
3.67 
J. 67 
1.87 


.16 

.58 
2.29 
3.17 
1.32 


Family  housing 


Renting 
families" 


(17)   (18) 


Owning 
families7 


(19)       (20) 


Pet.2 
4 
13 
19 
22 


Average 

amounts 

spent  by- 


(21) 


Dol. 
148 
189 
270 


156 
171 
285 
330 


84 
171 
200 
319 
314 


96 
204 
156 
360 
510 


116 
168 
203 
246 


156 
150 
227 
240 


93 
139 

2(19 
208 
184 


120 
137 
223 
210 
385 


£3 


(22) 


Dol. 

56 

82 

136 

160 


62 
122 
184 

259 


100 
96 
132 

186 


83 
128 
125 
115 
151 


100 
82 
178 
155 
186 


107 
75 

119 
87 


126 
107 
154 
177 


76 
124 
164 
138 


142 
85 
111 
170 
171 


52 
71 
115 
127 
152 


TABLE  24. -FURNISHINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT;  FAMILY  HOUSING  FAMILIES  WITHOUT  CHILDREN,):  Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified 
subgroups  of  household  furnishings  and  equipment,  and  average  amounts  spent;  number  and  percentage  of  families  inspecified  tenure  groups,  and  average 
expenditures  for  housing;  by  age  of  wife  in  families  without  children,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  anil  North  Central  small-city,  village, 
and  farm  analysis  units,  *  1935-36 — Continued 


(White  nonrellef  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


(2) 


Furnishings  and  equipment 


Families  having  expenditures  for3 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(9) 


Average3  expenditures  for 


(10) 


■Ic 


■H  C  CP 

sc  -h  r 

(id 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15)" 


(16) 


Family  housing 


Renting 
families" 


(17)   (18) 


Owning 
families' 


(19)   (20) 


Average 
amounts 
spent  by- 


(21) 


-53 

(22) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND 
NORTH    CENTRAL  FARMS 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  40  -  49  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499  

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,   60  years  or  older: 

0   -  499    

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000   -  2,999    


No. 

50 

35 

24 

5 


Pet. 
84 


96 
100 


80 
87 
100 


|Pct. 
12 
34 
33 
40 


Pet. 

62 

71 

92 

100 


Pet. 
22 
29 
38 
20 


Pet. 
34 
40 
46 
40 


Pet. 
50 
63 
46 
80 


Dol. 
46.30 
67.54 
120.04 
117.40 


23.07 
35.66 
51.78 
53.00 


18.18 
43.40 
42.73 
95.90 


10.54 
16.17 
40.02 
42.90 
47.79 


10.00 
12.40 
27.29 
39.20 
44.52 


Dol. 
13.02 
27.12 
39.92 
32.80 


13.49 
18.87 
29.52 
34.00 


10.20 
21.13 
13.50 
39.18 


4.12 

7.20 

20.78 

13.24 

21.87 


6.26 
4.51 
11.00 
10.32 
18.48 


Dol. 

0.98 

1.48 

.96 

.80 


.51 

.11 
1.00 
1.00 


.25 
.60 


.21 
.60 
.50 

.67 
1.67 


.07 
.33 


1.58 
1.28 


Dol. 
3.58 
7.34 
7.42 

13.80 


2.96 
3.68 
10.74 
3.54 


2.87 
5.66 
2.85 
13.48 


1.97 
3.17 
6.39 
6.21 
7.58 


1.38 
2.19 
4.46 
5.30 
8.00 


Dol. 
3.26 
4.97 

12.29 
1.00 


1.42 
2.34 
3.30 
2.23 


1.69 

7.96 

5.88 

26.76 


1.76 
1.89 
4.65 
9.13 
12.71 


1.56 
3.07 
4.76 
7.20 
3.00 


Dol. 
20.12 
16.72 
54.62 
44.40 


1.11 
4.57 
4.09 
7.46 


.71 
5.33 
6.58 
9.48 


1.54 

1.41 

3.42 

11.15 

.46 


.02 
1.23 
2.79 
12.15 
12.52 


Dol. 
5.34 
9.91 
4.83 

24.60 


3.58 
6.09 
3.13 

4.77 


2.46 
2.72 
13.65 
4.62 


.94 
1.90 
4.28 
2.50 
3.50 


.71 
1.07 
3.40 
2.65 
1.24 


Pet.2 
82 
86 
75 
60 


Pct.z 
18 
14 
25 
40 


See   table   11,    footnote   i. 
Based    on    the 'total    murder    of   families 


eludes 
wringer 


eh   Items   as    pressu 
mops,    and    tubs. 


Includes  such  Items  as  china,   glassware,    silverware,   and 
Includes   such  Item 

garden  equipment 
For  cities  and  villages,   only  families  that  occupied   a  rented  family  home  during   the  entire  report   year  and 

The    number   of  families    receiving    free    rent    In    the    income   classes  shown    in  this    table   are   as   follows: 


as   sewing 
household 


ools   and    hardware, 


opper,  pewter,  wood,  and  pottery  a 
typewriters,  baby  carriages,  window 
pairing  and   cleaning   of  furniture. 


epers,  brooms,   dusters,    pots, 


tides    used   for  serving   food;    excludes   vases   and   > 
hades,    ornaments,    luggage,    fire  and   theft    insurant 


tlery,  ironing  boards, 


furnishings  and  equlpmen 


are    Included. 


Smell  cities 


Villages 


Wife      under    30  years  8  14 

Wife,    30-39  years  4  8 

Wife,   40-49  years  0  3 

Wife,   50-59  years  6  4 

Wife,    60  years   or   older  3  4 

Farm  families   were   classified   as    renters  if   they   rented  the  entire    operated    farm  throughout    the    report    year,    regardless    of  whether   all 
For   small   cities    and  villages,    Includes    families    that    occupied   owned   family   homes  during   the  entire    report    year,    except  when  traveling   or 


part    of  the   rent  was    free. 

vacation.      A  farm  family  was    classified  as 


owning  if  any  part  of  the  opei 
Averages  are  based  on  the  numbei 
Averages    are  based   on  the    numbei 


ated    farm  was    owned    for  any   part    of   the   report    year, 
of  renting   families    In  each  class    (column   17). 
of   owning   families    In  each  class     (column   19). 


TABLE  25.- LIVING  QUARTERS;  EQUIPMENT  OWNERSHIP:  Percentage  of  ramllles  occupying  living  quarters  with  specified  number  of  rooms;  percentage  of 
families  owning  specified  articles  of  household  equipment;  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small- 
city,   village,   and  farm  analysis  units,1   1935-36 

(White  nonrellef  families   that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-bom) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  Income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES 

families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years:  No. 

500  -  999  49 

1000  -  1,499 78 

1,500  -   1,999 32 

2,000  -  2,999   27 

Wife,   30-39  years: 

500-999   22 

1,000  -   1,499    33 

1,500  -   1,999 35 

2,000  -  2,999 40 

Wife,  40-49  years 

500-999   38 

1,000  -   1,499 31 

1,500  -    1,999 30 

2,000  -  2,999    32 

Wife,   50-59  years 

0  -  499 

500-999 

1,000  -  1,499 51 

1,500  -   1,999 30 

2,000  -  2,999 35 

Wire,   60  years  or  older: 

0-499  23 

500-999   48 

1,000  -   1,499    28 

1,500  -   1,999 14 

2,000  -  2,999 23 

Families  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

500  -  999  29 

1,000  -   1,499 27 

1,500  -   1,999 12 

2,000  -  2,999 13 

Child,  2-5  years: 

500-999   44 

1,000  -   1,499 50 

1,500  -  1,999 38 

2,000  -  2,999 21 

Child,  6-11  years: 

500-999   32 

1,000  -   1,499    54 

1,500  -   1,999 42 

2,000  -  2,999   42 

Child,    12-15  years 

500-999 ' 17 

1,000  -   1,499    39 

1,500  -   1,999 25 

2,000-2,999 25 

Child,   16-29  years 

500  -  999  39 

1,000  -  1,499 61 

1,500  -  1,999 39 

2,000  -  2,999   52 

Families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

500  -  999  32 

1,000  -  1,499 32 

1,500  -   1,999 23 

2,000  -  2,999 11 

Older  child,  6-11  years; 

younger  child,  2-11  years: 

500  -  999   38 

1,000  -   1,499   51 

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Older  child,   12-15  years; 

younger  child,   6-15  years: 

500-999  14 

1,000  -    1,499   45 

1,500  -  1,999  28 

2,000  -  2,999   25 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


Families  occupying  living  quarters  with 
specified  number  of  rooms2 


1  or 
2 


Pet. 
6.2 
5.1 
6.2 
3.7 


(4) 


Pet. 
20.8 
16.7 
21.9 
2.2 


13.6 
3.0 
2.8 

5.0 


17.4 

.0 

7.1 

.0 

.0 


31.1 

14.8 
.0 
.0 


18.4 
.0 

.0 


15.8 
3.9 
•  .0 

.0 


(5) 


Pet. 
27.1 
26.9 
18.8 
18.5 


45.5 
39.4 
22.2 
22.5 


28.9 
9.7 
13.3 

18.8 


35.8 
11.1 
15.7 
20.0 
.0 


25. 1 
16.7 

.0 
14.3 

.0 


17.2 

22.2 

16.7 

.0 


31.8 
28.5 
10.5 

9.5 


37.6 

20.8 

17.1 

9.5 


41.1 

15.4 
8.0 
8.0 


23.1 
14.8 
17.9 
13.5 


15.6 
28.2 
17.4 
18.2 


23.7 
17.6 
7.1 
5.0 


35.7 
18.2 
7.1 
8.0 


(6) 


Pet. 
33.4 
29.5 
34.4 

37.1 


27.3 
30.4 
30.5 
37.5 


31.6 
25.8 
33.4 
25.0 


.0 
25.0 
23.5 
20.0 
14.3 


8.7 
22.9 
17.9 
21.4 

4.3 


24.1 
37.1 
50.0 
38.5 


38.7 
30.6 
52.6 
33.4 


28.1 
37.8 
34.1 
38.1 


35.3 

35.8 
36.0 
28.0 


38.5 
22.9 
20.6 
23.0 


40.7 

34.4 

30.4 

9.1 


34.2 
54.9 
35.7 
27.5 


14.3 
36.3 
42.9 
24.0 


(7) 


Pet. 

8.3 
16.7 
12.5 

7.4 


9.1 

21.2 
27.8 
17.5 


21.1 
35.5 
26.7 
21.9 


35.7 
25.0 
25.4 
26.7 
42.8 


21.8 
29.2 
25.0 
35.8 
13.0 


20.7 
11.1 
25.0 
46.1 


6.8 
18.4 
21.1 
33.3 


12.5 
22.6 
26.8 
33.4 


11.8 
15.4 
32.0 
52.0 


20.5 
31.1 
35.9 
21.2 


21.9 
18.8 
34.8 
45.4 


35.7 
40.0 


35.7 
29.5 
39.3 
20.0 


(8) 


Pet. 
4.2 
5.1 
6.2 
3.7 


4.5 
3.0 
8.3 
10.0 


5.3 
22.6 
10.0 
21.9 


14.3 
13.9 

17.6 
10.0 
14.3 


4.3 
12.5 
17.9 
21.4 
34.8 


9.4 
11.3 
12.2 

7.1 


.0 
15.4 
15.0 
4.0 


5.1 
13.1 
17.9 

9.6 


7.9 
11.8 

9.6 
15.0 


14.3 
11.4 
3.6 

20.0 


Pet. 

0.0 
.0 
.0 

7.4 


.0 

8.3 

11.8 

13.4 

20.0 


4.3 
8.3 
14.3 

7.1 
30.5 


.0 

.0 

5.3 

14.3 


5.9 
10.3 
8.0 
8.0 


5.1 
11.5 

5.1 
19.2 


.0 
2.3 

7.1 
12.0 


9  or 
more 


(10) 


2.6 

.0 

10.0 

.0 


8.7 
10.4 
17.8 
.0 
17.4 


2.6 
13.5 


.0 

.0 
.0 

12.0 


6  or 
more 


(11) 


Pet. 
12.5 
21.8 

18.7 
18.5 


13.6 

27.2 
41.7 
30.0 


29.0 
51.3 
50.0 
50.0 


50.0 
50.0 
56.8 
56.7 
85.7 


39.1 
60.4 
75.0 
64.3 
95.7 


20.7 
22.2 
33.3 
61.5 


15.9 
22.5 
36.9 

57.1 


21.9 
33.9 
43.9 
52.4 


23.6 
45.2 
55.0 
64.0 


30.7 
52.3 
61.5 
63.5 


28.1 
31.2 

52.2 
72.7 


18.4 
23.6 
57.2 
67.5 


50.0 
43.2 
50.0 
64.0 


Families  owning  specified  articles  of 
household  equipment3 


Pres- 
sure 
cooker 

(12) 


Pet. 
4.3 
7.8 
6.5 
11.1 


.0 
6.1 
14.7 
12.5 


5.3 
13.8 
10.0 

6.7 


7.1 
17.1 
17.6 
6.9 
8.6 


.0 
6.4 

7.1 
7.1 
9.1 


.0 
3.7 
9.1 

7.7 


11.4 
2.0 

13.2 
9.5 


.0 
11.3 
9.5 

14.6 


11.8 
10.3 
25.0 
16.7 


5.3 
6.7 
7.7 
11.8 


.0 

.0 

8.7 

.0 


2.6 
4.0 
5.0 
20.0 


.0 
6.7 

3.7 
16.7 


Refrigerator4 


Any 


(13) 


Pet. 
57.4 
79.2 
83.9 
81.5 


72.7 
81.8 
88.2 
87.5 


68.4 
69.0 
93.3 
93.3 


35.7 
57.1 
94.1 
82.8 
97.1 


68.2 
80.9 
82.1 
100.0 
95.5 


53.6 
70.4 
100.0 
84.5 


77.3 
88.0 
94.7 
95.2 


92.5 
95.2 
100.0 


64.7 
79.5 
100.0 
95.8 


78.9 
76.7 
89.7 
92.2 


40.6 
76.7 
95.7 
90.0 


55.3 
84.0 
92.5 
95.0 


64.3 
80.0 
77.8 
100.0 


Me- 
chani- 
cal 


(14) 


Pet. 

4.3 

24.7 

41.9 

59.3 


.0 
30.3 
38.2 

70.0 


10.5 
24.1 
56.6 
53.3 


7.1 
11.4 
43.1 

48.3 
62.9 


4.5 
8.5 
14.3 
57.1 
72.7 


10:7 
22.2 
63.6 
61.5 


13.6 
42.0 
52.5 
71.4 


6.2 
32.1 

47.6 
80.5 


.0 
33.3 
37.5 
54.1 


15.8 
16.7 
30.8 


3.1 
23.3 
56.5 
80.0 


7.9 
28.0 
52.5 
70.0 


7.1 
22.2 
25.9 
70.8 


(15) 


Pet. 
53.1 
54.5 
45.2 
22.2 


72.7 
54.5 
52.9 
17.5 


57.9 
44.9 
35.7 
40.0 


28.6 
45.7 
51.0 
37.9 
34.2 


53.7 
72.4 

67.8 
42.9 
27.3 


42.9 
48.2 
36.4 
23.1 


63.7 
54.0 
42.1 
23.8 


62.6 
60.4 
47.6 
19.5 


64.7 
46.2 
62.5 
41.7 


63.1 
61.7 
58.9 
35.3 


Washing 
machine 


Any 


(16) 


47.4 
56.0 
40.0 
25.0 


57.2 
57.8 
51.9 
37.5 


Pet. 
44.7 
53.2 
45.2 
51.9 


50.0 
60.6 
55.9 
45.0 


65.8 
82.8 
76.7 
73.3 


50.0 
80.0 
78.4 
65.5 
80.0 


36.4 
68.1 
82.1 
78.6 
72.7 


50.0 
70.4 
72.7 
61.5 


61.4 
58.0 
84.2 
61.9 


68.8 
77.4 
73.8 
85.4 


76.5 
76.9 
95.8 
79.2 


60.5 
63.3 
79.5 
68.5 


37.5  65.6 

53.4-  33.3 

39.1  87.0 

10.0  80.0 


60.5 
84.0 
87.5 
85.0 


78.6 
75.6 
81.5 
79.2 


Motor- 
driven 


(17) 


Pet. 
38.3 
50.6 
41.9 

48.1 


.0 
57.6 
52.9 
45.0 


63.2 
69.0 
73.3 

70.0 


50.0 
71.4 
70.6 
58.7 
74.3 


27.3 
63.8 
78.5 
71.5 
72.7 


50.0 
55.5 
72.7 
53.8 


55.8 
62.0 
75.3 
57.1 


62.6 
75.5 
71.4 
82.1 


76.5 
74.4 
91.7 
79.2 


55,3 
60.0 
75.9 
68.6 


65.6 
80.0 
87.0 
80.0 


52.6 
80.0 
85.0 
85.0 


71.4 
71.1 
61.5 
79.2 


Iron- 
ing 


(18) 


Pet. 
4.3 
6.5 
3.2 
14.8 


13.6 
6.1 
5.9 
2.5 


7.9 
10.3 

3.3 
10.0 


.0 
11.4 
5.9 

.0 
11.4 


.0 
4.3 
10.7 
14.3 
18.2 


.0 

11.1 

9.1 

7.7 


6.8 

8.0 

15.8 

.0 


3.1 
3.8 
11.9 
12.2 


17..  6 
7.7 
8.3 
8.3 


7.9 
3.3 

7.7 
7.8 


3.1 

6.7 
17.4 
30.0 


2.5 
2.0 
7.5 

5.0 


14.3 
2.2 
7.4 

12.5 


Vac- 
uum 
clean- 


(19) 


Pet. 
27.7 
39.0 
45.2 
55.7 


36.4 
54.5 
70.6 
77.5 


57.9 
82.8 
80.0 
86.7 


28.6 
42.9 
76.5 
82.8 
94.3 


27.3 
63.8 
71.4 
92.9 
95.5 


21.4 
33.3 
90.9 
84.6 


20.5 
44.0 
73.7 
76.2 


53.2 
54.8 
83.3 
82.9 


70.5 
71.8 
87.5 
83.3 


47.4 
56.7 
74.4 
86.3 


18.8 
40.0 
56.5 
90.0 


13.2 

60.0 
82.5 
82.5 


57.2 
33.3 
63.0 
83.3 


Sewing  machine4 


Any 


(20) 


Pet. 
51.1 
41.6 

35.5 
59.3 


40.9 
72.7 
61.8 
57.5 


71.1 
69.0 
73.3 
66.7 


71.4 
80.0 
82.4 
75.9 
82.9 


77.3 
87.2 
92.9 
78.6 
86.4 


28.6 
55.6 
54.6 
76.9 


50.0 
60.0 
44.7 
71.4 


59.4 
62.3 
76.2 
78.9 


64.7 
74.4 
75:0 
83.3 


84.2 
81.7 
76.9 
84.3 


50.0 
56.7 
69.6 
80.0 


65.8 
84.0 
87.5 
62.5 


92.9 
82.2 

77.8 
83.3 


Elec- 
tric 


(21) 


Pet. 

6.4 

14.3 

9.7 

25.9 


4.5 
12.1 
23.5 
27.5 


5.3 
10.3 
13.3 

6.7 


.0 
11.4 
19.6 
17.2 
20.0 


4.5 
12.8 
7.1 
7.1 
4.5 


3.6 

3.7 
27.3 
38.5 


4.5 
16.0 
21.1 

42.8 


6.2 

7.5 

23.8 

29.3 


17.5 
20.5 
16.7 
25.0 


13.2 
15.0 
10.3 
23.5 


9.4 

5.7 

34.8 

50.0 


18.4 
24.0 
35.0 
35.0 


7.1 

17.8 
11.1 

41.7 


(22) 


Pet. 
46.8 
27.3 
25.8 
33.4 


36.4 
60.6 
41.2 
30.0 


65.8 
58.7 
60.0 
60.0 


71.4 
68.6 
62.8 
58.7 
62.9 


72.8 
74.4 
85.8 
71.5 
81.9 


25.0 
51.9 
27.3 
46.2 


45.5 
44.0 
28.9 
28.6 


53.2 
54.8 
52.4 

48.7 


47.1 
53.9 
58.3 
58.3 


73.7 
66.7 
66.6 
60.8 


40.6 
50.0 
34.8 
30.0 


47.4 
62.0 
52.5 
27.5 


85.8 
66.7 
70.4 
45.8 


TABLE  25. -LIVING  QUARTERS;  EQUIPMENT  OWNERSHIP:  Percentage  of  famines  occupying  living  quarters  with  specif  led  number  of  rooms ;  percentage  of  fami- 
lies owning  specified  articles  of  household  equipment;  by  stage  In  family  life  cycle,  selected  income  classes ,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city 
village,  and  farm  analysis  units,1  1935-36 — Continued 


(White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


Fami- 
lies 


(3) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL  CITIES 
— Con. 


Families  with  two  children 
—Con. 


Older  child,   16-29  years; 
younger  child,  12-15  years: 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999    

Both  children,  16-29  years: 

500  -  999    

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999    

Families  with  three  or 
four  children 

All  children  under  16  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

MIDDLE  ATIANTIC  AND 
NORTH    CENTRAL    VILIAGES 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -   2,999    

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500-999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -  999    

1,000  -  1,499    

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499   

500  -   999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999 

Wife,  60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499   

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999    

2,000   -  2,999    

Families  with   one    child 

Child  under  2  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999    


Child,  2-5  years: 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499  .. 
1,500  -  1,999  .. 
2,000  -  2,999   .. 


Child,  6-11  years: 

500-999  

1,000  -  1,499  .. 
1,500  -  1,999  .. 
2,000  -  2,999   .. 


Child,  12-15  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   


Families   occupying  living  quarters  with 
specified  number    of    rooms2 


(3) 


(4) 


20.1 

19.0 

4.8 

.0 


36.3 

4.5 

8.7 

.0 


17.6 

5.4 

6.9 

.0 


9.2 

7.1 

11.1 

6.7 


19.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 


(5) 


33.3 

9.5 

23.8 

22.7 


18.2 
41.0 
26.1 
18.2 


38.3 
37.5 
34.5 


23.1 
16.1 
3.7 
6.7 


18.2 
9.4 
7.7 

4.2 


10.3 

8.6 

.0 

5.3 


10.0 

4.0 

3.8 

.0 

.0 


11.5 

3.3 

10.0 

0 


17.4 

2.0 

.0 

.0 


(6) 


33.1 
26.8 
25.9 
26.7 


31.8 
15.6 
30.8 
20.8 


12.8 
14.3 
30.0 
26.3 


26.3 

16.7 

16.4 

.0 

6.7 


18.0 
13.1 


5.6 
16.7 


42.4 
26.7 
30.0 
12.5 


29.4 
19.6 
31.9 
22.7 


23.9 
19.6 
22.2 
23.1 


27.0 
20.7 
13.0 
15.4 


(7) 


33.3 
38.1 
38.1 
31.8 


18.2 
18.2 
30.5 
31.8 


26.5 
33.9 
24.1 
50.0 


23.1 
32.1 
37.1 
20.0 


22.7 
40.6 
34.7 
20.8 


41.0 
31.4 
45.0 
36.8 


47.3 
29.7 
23.0 
38.1 
13.3 


24.0 
33.4 
26.9 
11.1 
8.3 


23.1 
43.4 
60.0 
62.5 


27.5 
37.5 
22.8 
31.9 


30.5 
35.2 
44.5 
53.8 


32.5 
38.0 
26.1 
38.4 


(8) 


1J.3 
23.8 
14.3 
36.4 


.0 

22.7 
21.7 


5.9 
14.2 
31.1 
41.7 


10.7 

10.7 

7.4 

13.3 


1 

12.5 
11.5 
33.4 


20.5 
22.9 
15.0 
10.5 


0 
27.4 
21.3 
28.5 
33.3 


22.0 
24.3 
36.5 
16.7 
41.7 


.0 

20.0 

.0 

.0 


9.8 
23.2 

9.1 
22.7 


13.0 
27.5 
22.2 
0 


10.8 
20.7 
17.4 
30.8 


(9) 


9  or 
more 

(10) 


27.3 
9.1 
8.7 

18.2 


3.1 
3.6 

3.7 
13.3 


9.1 

9;4 
11.5 

8.3 


7.7 
17.1 

5.0 
15.8 


10.5 
13.1 
24.5 
14.3 
20.0 


10.0 
13.1 
21.2 
33.3 
8.3 


3.8 

3.3 

.0 

12.5 


3.9 
5.4 

22.7 
22.7 


13.0 

5.9 

.0 

23.1 


1 

17.2 
17.4 
7.7 


.0 
4.5 
4.3 
27.3 


4.6 
.0 

3.7 
13.3 


5.3 

9.5 
11.5 

9.5 
20.0 


16.0 
11.1 
5.8 
33.3 
25.0 


.0 
3.3 

.0 
12.5 


.0 

9.8 

11.1 

.0 


16.2 

.0 

17.4 

7.7 


6  or 
more 


(11) 


46.6 
71.5 
71.4 
77.3 


45.5 
54.5 
65.2 
81.8 


38.2 
55.3 
58.6 
91.7 


41.5 
46.4 
51.9 
59.9 


40.9 
71.9 
61.5 
70.8 


76.9 
77.1 
70.0 
68.4 


63.1 
79.7 
80.3 
90.4 
86.6 


72.0 
81.9 
90.4 
94.4 
83.3 


26.9 
70.0 
60.0 
87.5 


45.1 
71.5 
59.1 
77.3 


56.5 
78.4 
77.8 
76.9 


67.6 
75.9 
78.3 
84.6 


Pres- 
sure 
cooker 

(12) 


0.0 
4.8 
14.3 
13.6 


.0 

9.1 

17.4 

13.6 


.0 
7.1 
10.3 
25.0 


6.2 

5.4 
3.8 
20.0 


.0 
12.5 
19.2 
25.0 


.0 

5.7 

25.0 

15.8 


10.5 

1.2 

4.9 

5.0 

.0 


4.0 
5.1 
3.8 
16.7 
25.0 


.0 

6.9 

20.0 

25.0 


.0 
3.6 
4.8 
9.1 


.0 
7.8 


8.1 
10.3 

8.7 
15.4 


.Families  owning  specified  articles  of 
household  equipment3 


Refrigerator4 


Any 


(13) 


Me- 
chani- 
cal 

(14) 


46.7 
61.9 
85.7 
95.5 


80.0 
81.8 
82.6 
100.0 


57.6 
67.9 
82.8 
91.7 


50.0 
76.8 
84.6 
93.3 


59.1 

65.6 

100.0 

91.7 


66.7 

82.9 

100.0 

94.7 


26.3 
61.2 
77.0 
90.0 
93.3 


46.0 
70.7 
82.7 
100.0 
83.3 


50.0 
72.4 
80.0 
87.5 


64.7 

83.6 

81.0 

100.0 


57.8 

82.4 

94.5 

100.0 


64.9 
79.3 
82.6 
92.3 


6.7 
4.8 
42.8 
54.6 


10.0 
13.6 
30.4 
40.9 


9.1 
12.5 
27.6 
25.0 


10.9 
33.9 
61.5 
73.3 


18.2 
15.6 
53.8 
66.7 


10.3 
20.0 
50.0 
68.4 


.0 
14.1 
31.1 

50.0 
60.0 


2.0 
12.1 
34.6 
50.0 
66.6 


7.7 
27.6 
50.0 
75.0 


J.3.7 
32.7 
52.4 
72.7 


11.1 
29.4 
38.9 
61.5 


16.2 
24. 1> 
30.4 
76.9 


Any 


(15)       (16) 


Washing 
machine 


40.0 
57.1 
42.9 
40.9 


70.0 
68.2 
52.2 
63.6 


48.5 
55.4 
55.2 
66.7 


39.1 
44.6 
23.1 
20.0 


40.9 
50.0 
46.2 
25.0 


56.4 
62.9 
55.0 
26.3 


26.3 
47.1 
45.9 
40.0 
33.3 


44.0 
59.6 
48  .'1 
50.0 
16.7 


42.3 
44.8 
30.0 
12.5 


51.0 
52.7 
28.6 
27.3 


51.1 
53.0 
55.6 
38.5 


48.7 
55.2 
56.5 
15.4 


80.0 
71.4 
95.2 


40.0 
81.8 
91.3 
68.2 


93.9 

96.4 

82.8 

100.0 


59.4 

62.5 
61.5 
80.0 


68.2 
65.6 


87.2 
85.7 
95.0 


78.9 
75.3 
85.2 
75.0 
93.3 


50.0 
76.8 
73.1 
83.3 
75.0 


61.5 
89.7 
60.0 
62.5 


72.5 
92.7 
66.7 
68.2 


68.9 
94.1 
72.2 
92.3 


73.0 
89.7 
95.7 
84.6 


Motor- 
driven 


(17) 


66.7 
57.1 
95.2 
86.4 


Iron- 
ing 
ma- 
chine 

(18) 


90.9 
92.9 
82.8 
100.0 


54.7 
62.5 
61.5 
80.0 


68.2 
65.6 
88.5 
79.2 


69.2 
85.7 
90.0 
84.2 


63.2 
72.9 
82.0 
70.0 
93.3 


36.0 
64.6 
67.3 
72.2 
75.0 


61.5 
86.2 
50.0 
62.5 


72.5 
89.1 
66.7 
68.2 


64.4 
94.1 
72.2 
92.3 


59.5 
86.2 
87.0 
84.6 


6.7 
9.5 
19.0 
4.5 


40.0  10.0 

77.3  4.5 

73.9  4.3 

63.6  9.1 


.0 

3.6 

3.4 

25.0 


1.6 

3.6 

3.8 

.0 


4.5 

3.1 

11.5 

8.3 


.0 

2.9 

.0 

10.5 


5.3 
1.2 
6.6 
15.0 
6.7 


2.0 

3.0 

.0 

.0 

16.7 


.0 

3.4 

.0 

.0 


7.8 

3.6 

.0 


4.4 
9.8 
5.6 
7.7 


.0 
6.9 
4.3 

.0 


Vac- 
uum 
clean- 
er 

(19) 


20.0 

57.1 

85.7 

100.0 


40.0 
59.1 
73.9 
86.4 


Sewing  machine4 


Any 


(20) 


86.7 
76.2 
81.0 
72.7 


70.0 
77.3 
91.3 
90.9 


30.3  57.6 

48.2  80.4 

69.0  82.8 

91.7  91.7 


34.4 
44.6 
65.4 
80.0 


40.9 
59.4 
80.8 
91.7 


61.5 

74.3 

95.0 

100.0 


42.1 

62.4 
65.6 
95.0 
86.7 


44.0 
57.6 
76.9 
83.3 
91.7 


26.9 
51.7 
70.0 
62.5 


25.5 
74.5 
66.7 
86.4 


31.1 
62.7 
83.3 
84.6 


54.1 
72.4 

82.6 
100.0 


Elec- 
tric 


(21) 


35.9 
41.1 
50.0 
33.3 


63.6 
62.5 
42.3 
50.0 


66.7 
65.7 
85.0 
84.2 


73.7 
72.9 
86.9 
60.0 
86.7 


86.0 
72.7 
78.8 
94.4 
100.0 


50.  Q 
55.2 
70.0 
50.0 


41.2 
49.1 
57.1 
63.6 


57.8 
76.5 
66.7 
69.2 


83.8 
75.9 
73.9 
84.6 


0.0 
4.8 
23.8 
22.7 


.0 

.0 

17.4 

27.3 


6.1 
12.5 
24.1 
16.7 


4.7 
12.5 
19.2 
26.6 


13.6 

9.4 

23.1 

29.2 


10.3 

5.7 

10.0 

21.1 


10.5 
9.4 
6.6 

25.0 
.0 


.0 
11.1 
13.5 
16.7 
25.0 


11.5 
13.8 
10.0 
37.5 


5.9 

7.3 

14.3 

40.9 


4.4 
23.5 
27.8 
30.8 


17.4 
15.4 


(22) 


86.7 
71.4 
57.2 
50.0 


70.0 
77.3 
78.3 
63.6 


51.5 
67.9 
62.1 
75.0 


31.2 
28.6 
30.8 

6.7 


50.0 
53.1 
19.2 
20.8 


56.4 
60.0 
75.0 
63.1 


63.2 
63.5 
80.3 
40.0 
86.7 


86.0 
61.6 
65.3 
77.7 
75.0 


38.5 
41.4 
60.0 
12.5 


35.3 
41.8 
42.8 
22.7 


53.4 
53.0 
38.9 
46.2 


70.3 
69.0 
56.5 
69.2 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


TABLE  25. -LIVING  QUARTERS;  EQUIPMENT  OWNERSHIP:  Percentage  of  families  occupying  living  quarters  with  specified  number  of  rooms;  percentage  of 
families  owning  specified  articles  of  household  equipment;  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small- 
city,   village,   and  farm  analysis  units,  1  1935-36 — Continued 

(White  nonrelief  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,   both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and   income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


^ami- 
lies 


(2) 


Families  occupying  living  quarters  with 
specified  number    of    rooms2 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


9  or 
no  re 


(10) 


6  or 
more 


(11) 


Families  owning  specified  articles  of 
household  equipment3 


Pres- 
sure 
cooker 

(12) 


Refrigerator4 


Any 


(13) 


Me- 
chani- 
cal 

(14) 


(15) 


Washing 
maehlnp 


Any 


(16) 


Motor- 
driven 


(17) 


Iron- 
ing 


(18) 


Vac- 
uum 
clean- 


fW) 


Sewing  machine4 


Any 


(20) 


Elec- 
tric 


(21) 


(22) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC   AND  NORTH 
CENTRAL  VILLAGES—Con. 

families  ulth  one  child— Con 

Child,  16-29  years:  No. 

500-999 59 

1,000  -  1,499   64 

1,500  -  1,999   37 

2,000  -  2,999    39 

families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years: 

500-999    48 

1,000  -    1,499 33 

1,500  -    1,999    21 

2,000   -  2,999    7 

Older  child,  6-11  years; 

younger  child,   2-11  years  : 

500-999    41 

1,000  -   1,499    58 

1,500  -   1,999 33 

2,000  -  2,999    12 

Older  child,    12-15  years; 

younger  child,   5-15  years: 

500-999   15 

1,000  -   1,499 37 

1,500  -   1,999   12 

2,000  -   2,999    14 

Older  child,    16-29  years; 

younger  child,    12-15  years 

500-999 21 

1,000  -   1,499    31 

1,500-    1,099   13 

2,000  -   2,999    12 

Both  children,    16-29  years: 

500-999   11 

1,000  -   1,499    26 

1,500  -   1,999      16 

2,000  -  2,999    15 

families  uilth  three  or 
four  chl Idren 

All  children  under  16  years 

500-999 74 

1,000-1,499    105 

1,500  -  1,999 32 

2,000  -  2,999    23 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC   AND  NORTH 
CENTRAL  FARMS 

families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500-999   50 

1,000  -  1,499   35 

1,500  -  1,999 24 

2,000  -  2,999    5 

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500-999   45 

1,000  -  1,499 35 

1,500  -  1,999 23 

2,000  -  2,999   13 

Wife,  40^49  years: 

500-999   72 

1,000  -   1,499 58 

1,500  -  1,999 26 

2,000  -  2,999    21 

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499  33 

500-999    109 

1,000  -   1,499    74 

1,500  -  1,999 52 

2,000  -  2,999 24 

Wife,   60  years  or  older: 

0-499   55 

500-999  120 

1,000  -   1,499 58 

1,500  -  1,999 40 

2,000-2,999 21 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table . 


Pet. 

0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


Pet. 

0.0 

1.6 

.0 

.0 


Pet. 

10.2 

.0 

2.7 

2.6 


14.6 
8.1 

4.8 
.0 


12.2 

3.4 

3.0 

.0 


18.2 
3.8 
6.2 
6.7 


20.2 
2.9 

3.1 
.0 


8.0 

2.9 

4.2 

20.0 


Pet. 
15.3 
14.1 
5.4 
5.1 


29.2 
21.2 
4.8 

28.3 


34.1 

24.2 

12.2 

.0 


26.7 

16.2 

.0 

7.1 


38.1 

6.5 

7.7 

.0 


9.1 

7.7 

18.8 

.0 


10.8 

16.1 

21.9 

8.7 


18.0 
20.0 
4.2 
20.0 


24.5 
8.6 
4.3 
7.7 


9.9 

13.8 

4.0 

.0 


9.1 
14.7 
5.4 
7.7 
4.2 

12.7 
7.5 
1.7 
5.0 
.0 


Pet. 
37.2 
12.5 
8.1 
20.5 


20.9 
45.5 
23.8 
14.3 


36.5 

24.2 

33.3 

.0 


40.0 
21.6 
25.0 
28.6 


38.1 
45.2 
46.1 
25.0 


18.2 
30.8 
56.3 

.7 


39.1 
45.7 
21.9 
30.5 


24.0 
14.3 
20.8 
0 


13.0 
.0 


18.3 

8.6 

16.0 

23.8 


39.4 
18.3 
21.6 


27.3 
16.7 
15.5 
10.0 
9.5 


Pet. 
25.4 
40.6 
27.0 
23.1 


8.3 

18.2 
42.8 
0 


9.8 
27.6 
33.3 
S6.7 


20.0 
35.2 
25.0 
35.7 


23.8 
25.8 
30.8 
41.6 


18.2 
23.1 
0 
40.0 


13.5 
14.3 
28.1 
21.7 


10.0 

14.3 

16.7 

0 


24.4 

28.5 

8.7 

38.4 


28.2 
27.5 
16.0 
14.3 


15.2 
17.4 
20.3 
13.5 
20.8 

23.6 
20.8 
20.7 
12.5 
4.8 


20.3 
27.0 
25.5 


10.4 
3.0 
14.3 
42.8 


2.4 
15.5 

9.1 
25.0 


13.3 
13.5 
33.3 
28.6 


.0 
16.1 

7.7 
16.7 


36.3 
23.1 
12.5 
33.3 


9.5 
15.1 
12.5 
17.4 


22.0 
20.0 
20.8 
60.0 


15.6 
20.1 
30.5 
23.1 


21.1 
22.5 
24.0 
9.5 


3.0 
14.7 
20.3 
25.0 
25.0 

16.4 
22.5 
15.9 
20.0 
19.0 


Pet. 
5.1 
10.9 
29.8 
23.1 


6.2 
3.0 
9.5 
14.3 


.0 

11.5 

6.2 

13.3 


1.4 

3.9 

12.5 

21.7 


12.0 
28.5 
33.3 
0 


11.1 
28.5 
43.5 
30.8 


15.5 
19.0 
36.0 
42.9 


21.2 
28.5 
32.4 
42.3 
37.5 

12.7 
25.9 
32.8 
52.5 
61.9 


Pet. 
74.5 
84.3 
91.9 
92.3 


45.8 
69.7 
90.4 

71.4 


48.8 
72.4 
84.8 


73.3 
78.4 


61.9 
90.3 
92.3 


72.7 
88.5 
75.0 
93.3 


63.5 
80.0 
75.0 
91.3 


68.0 
77.1 
91.6 
60.0 


66.7 
85.7 
95.7 
92.3 


83.1 
77.5 
92.0 
90.5 


78.8 
78.9 
94.6 
90.4 
95.8 

80.0 
85.9 
94.9 
95.0 
95.2 


Pet, 
8.6 
8.1 
16.2 
13.2 


10.4 

3.0 

14.3 

.0 


12.1 

12.9 

.0 


.0 
2.7 
8.3 

7.7 


.0 
20.0 
15.4 
18.2 


10.0 

8.0 

6.2 

.0 


4.2 
5.0 

15.6 
22.7 


4.0 

11.4 

8.3 

.0 


8.9 

3.0 

21.7 

7.7 


12.7 
15.5 
36.0 
4.8 


3.0 
9.3 
6.8 
21.2 
16.7 

.0 
3.4 
14.0 
10.3 

.0 


Pet. 
53.4 
72.6 
94.6 
89.5 


62.5 
81.8 
100.0 
100.0 


75.6 
79.3 
93.5 
100.0 


5S.7 
81.1 
83.3 
84.6 


52.4 
70.0 
92.3 
100.0 


70.0 
64.0 
100.0 
86.7 


55.6 
73.3 
81.2 
81.8 


14.0 
28.6 
37.5 
75.0 


26.7 
39.4 
39.1 
61.5 


25.4 
36.2 
60.0 
71.4 


15.2 
33.6 
38.4 
55.8 
45.8 

12.7 

17.1 
35.1 
35.9 
70.0 


Pet. 

3.4 

21.0 

29.7 

39.5 


8.3 
21.2 
52.4 

57.2 


9.8 
27.6 
51.5 
81.8 


.0 
24.3 
25.0 
61.5 


4.8 
13.3 
30.8 
45.5 


.0 

4.0 

31.2 

53.4 


4.2 
18.8 
34.4 
53.6 


12.5 
50.0 


4.4 

3.0 
13.0 
30.8 


2.8 

5.2 

20.0 

33.3 


3.0 
6.5 
11.0 
9.6 

8.3 

1.8 
.0 

7.0 
10.3 
15.0 


Pet. 
50.0 
51.5 
37.6 
52.6 


54.2 
60.6 
47.6 
42.8 


65.8 
51.7 
45.2 
18.2 


66.7 
56.8 
58.3 
23.1 


47.6 
56.7 
61.5 
54.5 


70.0 
60.0 
38.8 
33.3 


51.4 
54.5 
46.8 
18.2 


14.0 
20.0 
25.0 
25.0 


22.3 
36.4 
26.1 
46.2 


23.9 
31.0 
40.0 
38.1 


12.2 
27.1 
27.4 
46.2 
37.5 


10.9 
17.1 
28.1 
25.6 
55.0 


Pet. 
86.2 
90.3 
83.8 
81.6 


75.8 
71.4 
85.7 


96.8 
90.9 


80.0 
83.8 
100.0 
84.8 


81.0 
96.7 
100.0 
81.8 


70.0 
88.0 
93.8 
100.0 


81.9 
88.1 
93.8 
77.3 


91.7 
75.0 


73.3 
81.8 
78.3 
100.0 


59.2 
77.6 
84.0 
95.2 


48.5 
76.6 
80.8 
90.4 
100.0 

60.0 
65.0 
66.7 
82.1 
80.0 


Pet. 
79.3 
87.1 
73.0 
78.9 


72.7 
71.4 
71.4 


73.2 
89.7 
93.5 
90.9 


60.0 
83.8 
100.0 
84.6 


61.9 
83.3 
100.0 
81.8 


60.0 
84.0 
87:5 
100.0 


75.0 
84.2 
93.8 
77.3 


36.0 
60.0 
70.8 
50.0 


57.8 
60.6 
65.2 
84.6 


43.7 
56.9 
52.0 
90.5 


18.2 
43.0 
53.0 
82.7 
79.2 

23.6 

37.6 
38.5 
59.0 
65.0 


Pet. 

3.4 

l.S 

10.8 

5.3 


4.2 

.0 

.0 

28.5 


.0 
3.4 
9.7 

.0 


6.7 
5.4 

16.7 
.0 


.0 
6.7 

.0 
9.1 


.0 

.0 

25.0 

.0 


1.4 

1.0 

.0 

18.2 


.0 

2.9 

12.5 

25.0 


.0 
3.0 

8.7 
.0 


1.4 

1.7 

.0 

.0 


.0 

.0 

5.5 

1.9 

.0 

.0 

.9 

3.5 

5.1 

5.0 


Pet. 
44.8 
71.0 
89.2 
89.5 


29.2 
33.3 
75.2 
28.6 


41.5 
51.7 
83.9 
90.9 


33.3 
56.8 
83.3 
84.6 


19.0 
86.7 
76.9 
100.0 


40.0 
72.0 
75.0 
93.3 


22.2 
54.5 
81.2 

81.8 


10.0 
11.4 
29.2 
50.0 


4.4 
27.3 

34.8 
30.8 


12.7 
24.1 
44.0 
52.4 


12.2 
22.4 
35.6 
44.2 
29.2 

9.1 
13.7 
35.1 
51.3 


Pet. 
75.9 
74.2 
83.8 
89.5 


52.1 
30.6 
61.9 


58.5 
72.4 
90.3 
81.8 


63.7 
83.8 
75.0 
39.2 


61.9 
73.3 
84.6 
90.9 


50.0 
84.0 
81.2 
93.3 


62.5 
79.2 
84.4 
81.8 


68.0 
62.9 
58.3 
75.0 


82.2 
78.8 
73.9 
92.3 


87.3 
91.4 
92.0 
95.2 


87.9 
89.7 
89.0 
88.5 
95.8 

78.2 
90.6 
91.2 
92.3 


14.5 
13.5 
21.1 


6.2 
12.1 
19.0 
28.6 


22.4 

35.5 
27.3 


6.7 
13.5 
33.3 
23.1 


9.5 

20.0 

.0 

27.3 


10.0 
20.0 
25.0 
13.3 


9.7 
16.8 
25.0 
50.0 


5.0 

2.9 

8.3 

.0 


.0 
6.1 
4.3 
7.7 


4.2 

1.7 

.0 

9.5 


3.0 

.0 

4.1 

1.9 

.0 


.0 
1.7 
3.5 
2.6 
5.0 


Pet. 
67.3 
59.7 
70.3 
68.4 


45.9 
48.5 
42.9 
42.8 


48.7 
51.7 
54.8 
54.5 


60.0 
70.3 
41.7 
46.1 


52.4 
56.7 
84.6 
72.7 


40.0 
64.0 
58.2 
80.0 


52.8 
62.4 
59.4 
35.4 


62.0 
60.0 
50.0 
75.0 


82.2 
72.7 
69.6 
84.6 


83.1 
91.4 
92.0 

85.7 


84.9 
89.7 
86.3 
86.6 
95.8 


78.2 
88.9 
87.7 


TABLE  25. -LIVING  QUARTERS;  EQUIPMENT  OWNERSHIP:  Percentage  of  families  occupying  living  quarters  with  specified  number  of  rooms;  percentage  of 
families  owning  specified  articles  of  household  equipment;  by  stage  in  family  life  cycle,  selected  income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small- 
city,  village,   and  farm  analysis  units,1   1935^36 — Continued 


(White  nonrellef  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


1  or 
2 


(3) 


Families  occupying  living  quarters  with 
specified  number  of  rooms2 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


9  or 
more 


(10) 


6  or 

more 


(11) 


Pres- 
sure 
cooker 

(12) 


Families  owning  specified  articles  of 
household  equipment3 


Refrigerator4 


Any 
(13) 


Me- 
chani- 
cal 

(14) 


(IB) 


Washing 
machine 


Any 
(16) 


Motor- 
driven 


(17) 


Iron- 
ing 


chine 
(18) 


Vac- 
uum 
clean- 
er 

(19) 


Sewing  machine4 


Any 
(20) 


Elec- 
tric 


Other 
(22) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND  NORTH 
CENTRAL  FARMS— Con. 

Families  with  one  child 

Child  under  2  years: 

500  -  999 v 

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  2-5  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999 

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  6-11  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  12-15  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Child,  16-29  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Families  with  two  children 

Both  children  under  5  years : 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999 

Older  child,  6-11  years; 
younger  child,  2-11  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499 

l;500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999 

Older  child,    12-15  years; 
younger  child,   6-15  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Older  child,    16-29  years; 
younger  child,    12-15  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Both  children,   16-29  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500  -   1,999   

2,000  -  2,999   

Families  ulth  three  or 
four  children 

All  children  under  16  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -   1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   


No. 
19 
23 
14 
8 


L04 
118 
65 
61 


122 
158 
107 
82 


Pet. 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.0 


Pet. 

5.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 


Pet. 

5.3 

8.7 

.0 

.0 


16.1 
2.0 
3.8 
4.5 


Pet. 
31.5 
13.1 
.0 
12.5 


18.6 

16.3 

4.2 

.0 


12.5 
12.2 
3.2 

9.5 


1.9 
6.1 

4.5 
14.3 


10.6 

4.3 

7.8 

.0 


6.5 

7.8 

.0 

18.2 


18.6 

12.0 

5.4 

.0 


14.8 
9.3 
5.2 
8.3 


28.5 

4.7 

6.1 

.0 


14.9 
8.2 
3.7 
3.7 


Pet. 
5.3 
13.1 
28.6 
25.0 


30.2 

14.0 

20.8 

5.9 


22.9 
22.5 
22.6 


14.8 
19.7 
4.5 
14.3 


21.2 

21.4 

15.6 

9.8 


7.7 
13.7 


30.2 
34.0 
16.2 
10.3 


29.6 
13.0 
10.5 
16.7 


14.3 

25.6 

21.2 

8.0 


28.0 
11.4 
6.7 
15.2 


23.1 
15.8 
9.3 
8.6 


Pet. 
10.5 
13.1 
28.6 
37.5 


20.9 
27.9 
20.8 
11.8 


18.8 
16.4 
12.9 
33.3 


33.3 

16.7 

31.9 

.0 


20.2 
20.5 
21.9 
16.4 


19.3 
21.6 
26.9 
18.2 


25.6 
14.7 
18.9 
10.3 


7.4 
22.2 
21.0 
12.5 


17.9 
23.3 
12.1 
20.0 


28.0 
17.1 
20.0 
12.1 


19.0 
17.7 
19.5 
12.4 


Pet. 
36.8 
17.3 
21.4 
12.5 


11.6 
14.0 
16.7 
35.3 


18.8 
12.2 
29.0 
19.1 


Pet. 
5.3 

30.4 


14.0 
25.5 
37.5 


22.9 
34.7 
32.3 
33.3 


27.8  18.5 
21.2  36.3 

31.9  27.2 
35.7  35.7 


21.2 
21.4 
20.3 
27.9 


22.6 
29.4 
26.9 
22.7 


11.5 
21.3 
10.8 
31.1 


33.4 
22.2 
21.1 
20.8 


21.4 
11.6 
24.2 
32.0 


20.0 
17.1 
30.0 
24.2 


22.3 
22.8 
27.2 
21.0 


23.0 
29.9 
34.4 
41.0 


9.7 
29.4 
34.7 
22.7 


9.3 
25.7 
43.3 
48.3 


7.4 
29.6 
42.2 
41.7 


17.9 
34.8 
30.3 
40.0 


12.0 
45.8 
35.6 
39.4 


19.0 
33.0 
39.3 
53.1 


Pet. 
57.9 
73.9 


75.7 
81.4 
95.8 


83.4 
85.8 


94.4 
93.9 
95.5 
85.7 


85.6 
93.2 
92.2 
95.1 


74.2 
88.2 
96.2 
77.3 


76.7 
86.7 
89.2 
100.0 


77.8 
87.0 
94.8 
91.7 


71.5 
95.3 
87.8 
100.0 


88.0 
91.4 
93.3 
90.9 


33.4 
89.3 
95.4 
95.1 


Pet. 
10.5 

4.3 

7.1 

37.5 


7.0 

11.6 

8.3 

5.9 


6.2 
8.2 
19.4 


9.4 

7.7 

4.5 

.0 


2.0 
12.2 
12.7 
23.0 


.0 

3.9 

12.0 

.0 


13.6 
6.6 

10.8 
10.3 


7.4 
13.5 
10.5 

8.7 


3.7 
9.3 
12.1 
15.4 


4.0 
17.1 
13.3 

6.2 


7.4 
5.1 
7.5 
8.5 


Pet. 
15.8 
43.5 
42.9 
25.0 


18.6 
25.6 
29.2 
41.2 


18.8 
42.9 
41.9 
50.0 


24.5 
43.1 
31.8 
61.5 


20.8 
40.0 
50.8 
50.8 


12.9 
31.4 
40.0 
40.9 


11.4 
25.0 
45.9 
58.6 


22.2 

36.5 
47.4 
60.9 


18.5 
30.2 
42.4 
34.6 


28.0 
25.7 
33.3 
37.5 


20.5 
25.5 
32.7 
41.5 


Pet. 

5.3 

.0 

7.1 

25.0 


4.7 
4.7 
4.2 
11.8 


.0 
10.2 
6.5 
13.6 


1.9 
9.2 
4.5 
7.7 


2.0 
3.5 
5.3 
19.7 


.0 
5.9 
8.0 
9.1 


2.3 

7.9 
8.1 
34.5 


.0 

3.8 

15.8 

26.1 


3.7 

7.0 
15.2 

7.7 


4.0 
11.4 

3.3 
12.5 


3.3 

3.8 
11.2 
14.6 


Pet. 
10.5 
43.5 
35.8 
.0 


13.9 
20.9 
25.0 
29.4 


18.8 
34.7 
35.4 


22.6 
33.9 
27.3 
53.8 


18.8 
37.4 
46.0 
31.1 


12.9 
25.5 
32.0 
31.8 


9.1 
18.4 
37.8 
31.0 


22.2 

32.7 
31.6 
34.8 


14.8 
25.6 
27.2 
26.9 


24.0 
14.3 
30.0 
25.0 


17.2 
21.7 
21.5 
26.9 


Pet. 
78.9 
73.9 
92.9 
75.0 


88.4 
81.4 
91.7 
82.4 


79.2 
85.7 
100.0 
95.5 


71.7 
89.2 
95.5 
92.3 


81.2 
84.3 
88.9 
91.8 


80.6 
88.2 
100.0 
95.5 


88.5 
81.6 
97.3 
93.1 


81.5 
88.5 
94.7 
100.0 


74.1 
86.0 
90.9 
100.0 


72.0 
88.6 
90.0 
78.1 


86.9 
87.9 
91.6 
93.9 


Pet. 
42.1 

65.2 
85.7 
62.5 


60.5 
69.8 
87.5 
64.7 


54.2 
71.4 
77.4 
90.9 


47.2 
70.8 
72.7 
84.5 


51.5 
61.7 
71.4 
77.0 


64.5 
78.4 
96.0 
86.4 


54.5 
54.5 
85.5 
82.8 


44.4 
71.2 

78.9 
87.0 


55.6 
58.1 
66.7 
80.8 


40.0 
55.7 
80.0 
68.8 


50.7 
72.0 
84.1 
90.2 


.0 

.0 

8.3 

5.9 


.0 

4.6 

.0 

.0 


1.0 

.9 

3.2 

6.6 


2.3 

1.3 

.0 

3.4 


.0 

.0 

5.3 

.0 


3.7 
4.7 
3.0 

3.8 


.0 
2.9 

.0 
3.1 


1.6 
0.0 
2.8 
2.4 


Pet. 
15.8 
4.3 
21.4 

50.0 


7.0 
23.3 
33.3 
29.4 


18.8 
30.6 
35.4 
36.4 


13.2 
32.3 

45.5 
38.5 


24.8 
31.3 
36.5 
45.9 


9.7 

7.8 
28.0 
18.2 


11.4 
14.5 
29.7 
51.7 


7.4 
13.5 

39.5 
69.6 


7.4 
18.6 
27.2 
15.4 


16.0 
34.3 
23.3 
34.4 


10.7 
15.6 
35.5 
32.9 


Pet. 
84.2 
73.9 
85.7 
62.5 


95.3 
83.7 
95.8 
100.0 


77:1 
83.7 
100.0 
90.9 


84.9 
93.8 
100.0 
100.0 


95.0 
94.8 
88.9 
95.1 


83.9 
92.2 
80.0 
95.5 


90.9 
90.8 
91.9 
89.7 


85.2 
88.5 
97.4 
95.7 


96.3 
85.0 
93.9 
96.2 


88.0 
94.3 
80.0 
87.5 


91.0 
89.2 
94.4 
93.9 


Pet. 

10.5 

.0 

7.1 

12.5 


4.7 

4.7 

.0 

11.8 


2.1 

2.0 

.0 

.0 


1.9 
3.1 

.0 
.0 


1.0 
1.7 
3.2 
3.3 


.0 

.0 

8.0 

9.1 


.0 

1.3 

8.1 

13.8 


.0 

.0 

7.9 

8.7 


.0 
2.3 
9.1 

.0 


.0 
2.9 
6.7 
9.4 


1.6 
1.3 
1.9 

2.4 


Pet. 
73.7 
73.9 
78.6 
50.0 


93.0 
79.0 
95.8 
88.2 


75.0 
81.7 
100.0 
90.9 


83.0 
90.7 
100.0 
100.0 


94.0 
93.1 
85.7 
91.8 


83.9 
92.2 
72.0 
85.4 


90.9 
89.5 
83.8 
75.9 


85.2 
88.5 
89.5 
91.3 


96.3 
83.7 
84.8 
96.2 


88.0 
91.4 
73.3 

78.1 


89.4 
87.9 
92.5 
91.5 


e  table  11,  footnote  l. 

rcentages  are  based  on  the 

number  of  families 

follows:   Small  cities,  5; 

v  i 1 1  ages ,  1;  farms 

but  not  a  bathroom,  hallwa 

y,  closet,  pantry, 

living   quarters.      The 
nted.      A  finished  basem 
A  kit che 


al   number    i 
,    attic   roo 


reporting  In  the  income 
r  glass-enclosed  porch 
not  divided  by  a  wall  wel- 


ch  class   that    reported   the  number   of  r 

Only   rooms   used   for   living  purposes   w 

,    open  porch,    or   room  used  entirely   for  business  purpi 

of  families   in  each  class   that  reported   on   all   articles  of  household  equipment.    Families   that   failed   to   report   whethe: 

luded.      The  number   of  families   thus  excluded   In   the   income  classes   shown  was   as   follows:      Small   cities,    34;    villages,    26;    farms,    ; 

from  the 


these  articles 
A  few  families  owned  both  types  of  the  specified  equipment 


The  percentage  of  such  families  may  be  approximated  by  subtracting  the  "any" 


they  owned  any 


>um  of  the  2  following  - 


TABLE  26. -AUTOMOBILES  FOR  FAMILY  USE  (FAMILIES  WITHOUT  CHILDREN):  Percentage  of  families  owning  automobiles;  percentage  of  automobile-owning 
families  having  expenditures  for  purchase  of  tires  and  tubes,  average  amounts  spent  for  specified  items  of  automobile  operation,  average  mileage  driven, 
and  average  quantities  of  gasoline  and  oil  purchased  for  family  use;  percentage  of  automobiles  purchased  new  and  used  in  specified  years;  by  age  of  wife 
in  families  without  children,   selected  income  classes,   Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  small-city,   village,   and  farm  analysis  units,1  1935-36 

(White  nonrellef  families   that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 
family  composition, 
and  Income  class 
(dollars) 


(1) 


Fami- 
lies 


(2) 


Fami- 
lies 
owning 
auto- 
mobiles' 


(3) 


Owning 
fami- 
lies 
pur- 
chasing 
tires 
and 

tubes3 


(4) 


Average3  expenditures 

of  automobile-owning 

f amil les  for- 


All 
opera- 
tion4 


(5) 


Gaso- 
line 


(6) 


(7) 


Pur- 
chase 

of 
tires 

and 
tubes 

(8) 


miles 
driven 


Average 
quantity 
purchased 
based  on 
families 
purchasing 


Owned  auto- 
mobiles pur 


Gaso 


(10) 


Oil 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


Owned  automobiles  which  were  purchased  - 


New8  in- 


ear- 
lier 


(W) 


1930- 
1932 


(15) 


1933- 
1934 


(16) 


1935- 
1936 


(17) 


Used"  in- 


ear- 
ller 


1930- 
1932 


(18)       (19) 


1933- 
1934 


(30) 


1935- 
1936 


(21) 


NORTH    CENTRAL 
SMALL   CITIES 

Pontiles  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999  

1,000  -  1,499 

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999   

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  30-59  years: 

0  -  499    

500  -  999   

1,000  -    1,499    

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -   2,999  

Wife,   60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499    

500  -  999   

1,000  -    1,499    

1,500  -  1,999 

2,000  -  2,999    

MIDDLE     ATLANTIC     AND 
NORTH    CENTRAL    VILLAGES 

families  ulthout  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999 

Wife,   30-39  years: 

500  -  999    

1,000  -    1,499    

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,   40-49  years: 

500  -  ODD 

1,000  -    1,499    

1,500  -    1,999    

2,000  -   2,999    

Wife,  50-59  years: 

0  -  499    

500  -   999    

1,000  -    1,499 

1,500  -    1,999 

2,000  -   2,999 

Wife,   60  years  or  older: 

0  -  499    

500  -  999    

1,000  -    1,490    

1,500  -    1,999    

2,000  -  2,999   


62 
79 
93 

100 


100 
95 


32 
49 

75 
86 

100 


Dol. 

74.96 
111.93 
145.70 
177.52 


60.20 
96.95 
126.41 
176.38 


63.83 
78.00 
101.92 
143.86 


43.50 
42.79 
75.03 
102.56 
130.43 


64.00 
53.47 
86.41 
81.00 
113.93 


Dol. 

38.73 
65.64 
73.26 
101.12 


31.73 
50.78 
64.83 
85.38 


35.61 

46.79 
57.73 
73.57 


24.50 
21.84 
34.13 
51.92 
69.03 


35.80 
24.32 
35.29 
35.91 
53.20 


Dol. 

5.31 
7.71 
11.13 
13.12 


4.47 
7.35 
8.17 
12.62 


4.56 
5.42 

7.27 
10.29 


3.17 
3.17 
5.  IS 
8.20 
7.63 


4.8 

3.37 

6.18 

4.36 

7.87 


79.78 
117.55 
152.84 
202.93 


40.88 
64.14 
88.00 
119.07 


5.28 
8.30 
10.12 
18.00 


80.11 
115.88 
140.40 
195. 14 


40.83 
61.24 
66.36 
L12.73 


59.04 
85.86 
97.20 
164.50 


61.67 
68.48 
68.70 
82.78 
147.80 


21.00 
56.59 
64.43 
107.53 
111.73 


30.56 
40.57 
46.45 
90.83 


33.17 
31.62 
33.85 
37.61 
84.80 


8.17 
24.65 
27.18 
44.93 
63.55 


3.68 
6.00 
5.85 
13.89 


4.67 
4.62 
3.93 
5.00 

9.60 


1.67 
3.89 
4.07 
6.47 
6.91 


Dol. 

S.42 
5.17 
7.17 

7.64 


4.47 
3.43 
10.38 
14.57 


6.28 
2.53 
6.62 
12.21 


.33 
2.79 

7.74 
10.44 
9.30 


.20 

5.00 
12.88 
8.36 
7.07 


8.38 
9.41 
10.04 


3.39 
10.08 
13.72 

6.45 


4.36 
6.64 
12.05 
6.00 


7.17 
6.71 
3.43 
7.61 
6.07 


.08 
3.46 
6.21 
8.07 
8.91 


No. 

4,200 
5,712 
7,052 
8,733 


2,987 
5,38S 
6,304 
8,165 


2,706 
4,658 
5,352 
7,125 


2,250 
2,005 
3,161 
4,564 
6,461 


4,500 
2,183 
3,144 
3,373 
4,367 


3,725 
6,229 
7,824 
0,920 


3,617 
5,780 
6,044 
9,767 


4,224 
3,993 
4,065 
8,551 


4,017 
2,910 
2,958 
3,633 

7,187 


742 
3,164 
2,419 
4,167 
5,991 


247 
373 
433 
550 


188 
332 
37S 


14:1 
254 
531 
4S5 


125 
121 
184 
283 
389 


194 
132 
204 
201 
283 


Pet. 

2S.9 
37.3 
56.5 
54. 0 


33.3 
60.9 
53.3 
81. S 


44.4 
47.4 
71.4 
79.3 


57.1 
26.3 
G4.7 
65.4 
86.7 


33.3 
61.9 
47.1 
72.7 
88.2 


20.0 
38.1 
64.0 
60.0 


27.8 
76.0 
48.0 
65.2 


44.4 
46.4 
80.0 
75.0 


50.0 
57.1 
59.6 
55.0 
80.0 


46.2 
41.3 
60.0 
66.7 


Pet. 

73.1 
52.7 
43.5 
36.0 


66.7 
39.1 
46.7 
18.4 


55.6 
52.6 
28.6 
20.7 


42.9 
■73.7 
35.3 
34.6 
13.3 


66.7 
38.1 
52.9 
27.3 
11.8 


Pet. 

42.9 

27.3 
.0 
.0 


50.0 

21.4 

18.8 

3.2 


37.5 
33.4 
26.3 
17.4 


LOO.O 
80.0 
54.6 
23.5 
15.0 


50.0 
76.9 
62.5 
37.5 
28.6 


80.0 
61.9 
36.0 
40.0 


72.2 
24.0 
52.0 
34.8 


55.6 
53.6 
20.0 
25.0 


50.0 
42.9 
40.4 
45.0 
20.0 


53.8 
58.7 
40.0 
33.3 
27.3 


12.5 

18.8 

18.8 

.0 


20.0 

47.3 

25.0 

.0 


33.3 
46.1 
25.0 
20.0 


25.0 
50.0 
35.7 
18.1 
25.0 


83.3 
63.1 
61.1 
20.0 
25.0 


Pet. 

0.0 
9.1 
15.4 

6.2 


.0 

28.6 

18.8 

9.7 


37.5 
11.1 

10.5 


.0 

.0 

27.3 

23.5 

23.1 


.0 

7.7 

25.0 

25.0 

42.9 


62.5 

43.7 

18.8 

.0 


60.0 

26.3 

41.7 

6.7 


33.3 
7.7 
12.5 
13.4 


75.0 
25.0 
28.5 
27.3 
25.0 


16.7 
21.1 
16.7 
20.0 
37.5 


Pet. 

14.2 
27.3 
30.8 
37.6 


20.0 
21.4 
25.0 
41.9 


25.0 
33.3 
21.1 

21.7 


.0 
20.0 
4.5 

11.8 
34.6 


.0 

7.7 

.0 

12.5 

21.4 


Pet. 

42.9 
36.3 
53.8 
55.2 


20.0 
28.6 
37.4 
45.2 


.0 
22.2 
42.1 
52.2 


.0 

.0 

13.6 

41.2 

26.9 


50.0 
7.7 
12.5 
25.0 
7.1 


Pet. 

5.3 

21.7 

.0 

.0 


.0 

.0 

7.1 

.0 


.0 
10.0 
12.5 
16.7 


.0 
42.8 
41.7 
44.5 
25.0 


0 
50.0 
44.5 
33.3 

0 


.0 
12.5 

.0 
11.1 


.0 

5.3 

.0 

33.3 


25.0 
25.0 
62.4 


20.0 
21.1 
33.3 
60.0 


16.7  16.7 

7.7|  38.5 

25.0  37.5 

33.3  33.3 


.0 
12.5 
17.9 
27.3 
16.7 


.0 
15.8 
11.1 
40.0 
12.5 


.0 
12.5 
17.9 
27.3 
33.3 


.0 

.0 

11.1 

20.0 
25.0 


25.0 

3.8 

.0 

.0 


23.1 
33.3 
15.4 
25.0 


53.3 

20.0 

.0 

.0 


50.0 
33.3 
31.6 
33.3 
33.4 


50.0 
40.0 
0 


Pet. 

5.3 

8.1 
20.0 
11.2 


40.0 
11.1 
21.4 
14.3 


30.0 
20.0 
37.5 
50.0 


33.3 
28.6 
33.3 
22.2 
.0 


50.0 

25.0 

11.1 

.0 

.0 


9.4 

15.4 

11.2 

.0 


23.1 

.0 

15.4 

25.0 


6.7 
40.0 
25.0 
60.0 


.0 
11.1 
26.3 
44.5 

.0 


25.0 
20.0 
33.4 


Pet. 

52.5 
35.1 
40.0 
44.4 


30.0 
33.3 
42.9 
14.3 


30.0 
40.0 
25.0 
33.3 


66.7 
.0 
25.0 
11.1 
75.0 


.0 
12.5 
22.2 

66.7 
.0 


18.8 
26.9 
44.4 
50.0 


15.4 
33.3 
46.1 
25.0 


13.3 
13.3 
50.0 
40.0 


59.0 
38.9 
15.8 
11.1 
33.3 


.0 
18.5 
8.3 
20.0 
33.3 


Pet. 

36.8 
35.1 
40.0 
44.4 


30.0 
55.5 
28.6 
71.4 


40.0 

30.0 

25.0 

.0 


.0 
28.5 

.0 
22.2 

.0 


50.0 

12.5 

22.2 

.0 

100.0 


46.8 
53.9 
44.4 
50.0 


38.4 
33.4 
23.1 
25.0 


26.7 

26.7 

25.0 

.0 


.0 
16.7 
26.3 
11.1 
33.3 


28.6 
14.8 
16.7 
20.0 
33.3 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


TABLE  26. -AUTOMOBILES  FOR  FAMILY  USE(FAMILIES  WITHOUT  CHILDREN):  Percentage  of  families  owning  automobiles;  percentage  of  automobile-owning  fami- 
lies having  expenditures  for  purchase  of  tires  and  tubes,  average  amounts  spent  for  specified  items  of  automobile  operation,  average  mileage  driven,  and 
average  quantities  of  gasoline  and  oil  purchased  for  family  use;  percentage  of  automobiles  purchased  new  and  used  in  specified  years;  by  age  of  wife  in 
families  without  children,   selected  income  classes,   Middle  Atlantic    and    North  Central  small-city,  village,    and    farm  analysis    units,1    1935-36— Continued 

(White  nonrellef  families   that  Include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born) 


Analysis  unit, 

family  composition, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


fami- 
lies 


(2) 


Fami- 
lies 
owning 
auto- 
mobiles 


(3) 


Owning 
fami- 
lies 
pur- 
chasing 
tires 
and 

tubes3 

(4) 


All 
opera- 
tion4 


(5) 


Average     expenditures 

of  automobile-owning 

families  for- 


Gaso- 
llne 


(S) 


(7) 


Pur- 
chase 

of 

tires 

and 

tubes 

(S) 


miles 
driven 


O) 


Average6 
quantity 

purchased, 
based  on 
families 

purchasing- 


Gaso- 
line 
(10) 


Oil 


(11) 


Owned  auto- 
mobiles pur 

Ahdcav)'     _ 


(12) 


(13) 


Owned  automobiles  which  were  purchased 


New0  in- 


ear- 
lier 


(14) 


1930- 
1932 


(15) 


1933- 
1934 


(13) 


1935- 
193S 


Used9  in- 


ear- 
lier 


(18) 


1930- 
1932 


(19) 


1933- 
1934 


(20) 


1935- 
1936 


(21) 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    AND 
NORTH    CENTRAL    FARMS 

Families  without  children 

Wife  under  30  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -  2,999    

Wife,  30-39  years: 

500  -  999   

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -   2,999    

Wife,  40-49  years: 

500  -  999 

1,000  -   1,499    

1,500  -   1,999    

2,000  -   2,999    

Wife,   50-59  years: 

0  -  499  

500  -  999 

1,000  -  1,499  

1,500  -  1,999  

2,000  -  2,999  

Wife,  50  years  or  older: 

0  -  499  

500  -  999   

1,000  -  1,499   

1,500  -  1,999   

2,000  -  2,999    


33 

109 


55 
120 
58 
40 
21 


97 
100 
80 


93 
100 
100 
100 


100 
95 
100 


47 
73 
76 


59.63 
82.56 
88.92 
131.25 


47.83 
65.03 
83.17 
75.46 


55.79 
64.17 
77.40 
122.29 


40.65 
52.22 
71.44 
75.31 
64.85 


37.85 
48.23 
55.41 
57.26 
72.89 


33.14 
48.32 
54.21 
76.00 


25.50 
38.89 
40.91 
37.85 


32.22 
30.90 
39.40 
74.10 


16.96 
25.80 
33.24 
37.48 
27.20 


13.31 

21.74 
28.07 
24.97 
37.17 


4.35 
6.09 
5.75 
8.00 


3.74 
5.03 
S.52 
5.23 


4.54 
4.16 
5.84 

7.75 


3.08 
3.72 
5.29 
5.71 
3.95 


2.35 
3.61 
3.64 
3.53 
5.78 


4.07 
4.68 
5.04 
12.75 


4.00 
4.71 
7.87 
5.15 


4.25 
5.83 
5.00 
6.10 


5.42 
5.96 
7.53 
6.67 
6.25 


5.77 
5.33 
3.23 
3.30 
6.50 


3,128 
4,403 
5,179 
7,125 


2,255 
3,797 
4,048 
3,362 


2,900 
2,922 
3,524 
5,338 


1,495 
2,298 
2,891 
3,500 
2,410 


1,164 
1,855 
2,525 
2,288 
3,156 


205 
286 
309 
452 


143 
218 
233 
221 


184 
168 
223 
421 


99 
145 
189 
211 

155 


75 
121 
157 
144 
210 


48.8 
41.2 
54.2 
25.0 


28.6 
57.1 
58.3 
50.0 


30.2 
42.4 
57.1 
70.8 


34.6 
47.1 
39.2 
50.0 
72.7 


42.3 
41.1 

44.9 
45.9 
56.7 


51.2 
58.8 
45.8 
75.0 


71.4 
42.9 
41.7 
50.0 


57.6 
42.9 
29.2 


85.4 
52.9 
60.8 
50.0 
27.3 


57.7 
58.9 
55.1 
54.1 
33.3 


52.4 

28. S 

15.4 

.0 


41.7 
45.0 
35.7 
42.8 


63.1 
56.0 
43.8 
17.8 


77.8 
54.6 
65.5 
60.0 
43.8 


72.7 
73.0 
45.5 
76.4 
71.5 


42.3 

42.8 

30.8 

.0 


33.3 
20.0 
7.1 
14.3 


21.1 
15.0 
6.2 
11.8 


11.1 
20.8 
27.6 
12.0 
25.0 


18.2 
10.8 
31.8 
11.8 
14.3 


4.8 
14.3 
23.0 
100.0 


.0 
15.0 
35.7 
28.6 


10.5 
12.0 
12.5 
23.5 


.0 
6.3 
6.9 
4.0 

18.7 


9.1 

10.8 

13.6 

.0 

7.1 


0.0 

14.3 

30.8 

.0 


25.0 
20.0 
21.5 
14.3 


5.3 
16.0 
37.5 
47.1 


11.1 
8.3 
.0 
24.0 
12.5 


.0 
5.4 
9.1 

11.8 
7.1 


23.8 

20.0 

18.2 

.0 


26.7 
13.3 
10.0 
28.6 


23.3 
11.8 
41.6 
16.7 


47.0 
27.8 
22.7 
28.0 
16.6 


40.0 
41.5 
40.8 
25.0 
.0 


14.3 

20.0 

9.1 

100.0 


26.7 
26.7 
20.0 
28.6 


30.2 
14.7 
16.7 
16.7 


11.8 
20.4 
20.5 
20.0 
16.7 


26.7 
26.4 
25.9 
25.0 
14.3 


33.3 

35.0 

18.2 

.0 


16.6 

26.7 

40.0 

.0 


16.3 
38.2 
16.7 
50.0 


29.4 
31.4 
29.5 
16.0 
50.0 


6.6 
20.8 
22.2 
35.0 
57.1 


28.5 
25.0 

54.5 
.0 


30.0 
33.3 
30.0 
42.8 


30.2 
35.3 
25.0 
IS.  6 


11.8 
20.4 
27.3 
36.0 
13.7 


26.7 
11.3 
11.1 
15.0 
28.5 


for   their   operatic 


This    percentage   may  be   less    than 


5    of    table    13  which     Includes    families 


See    table    11,    footnote   1. 

Includes   only  families   that   owned   automobiles   and   had  expendlt 

expenditures   for   automobiles    owned  by  others. 
Based   on   the   number   of  families    In  each  class    that   owned  automobiles   and  had  expenditures    for    their  operation. 

Includes,    In  addition   to  the    Items   specified,    all  expenditures    Incident   to  the   ownership  of  an   automobile,   exclusive   of    the   outlay  for  car   purchase. 
Based   on   the   number   of  families    In  each  class   owning  automobiles   and   reporting   the   number   of  miles  driven. 
Based   on   the  corresponding  number   of  families   In  each  class   purchasing  gasoline   or   oil   and   reporting   the   quantity  purchased.      Practically  all  automobile-owning   families  had  ex 

for   gasoline   and  oil. 
Percentages   are   based   on   the   total    number    of   automobiles   owned   at   the  end   of   the   report    year,    regardless   of  when  purchased. 

Percentages   are   based   on   the   number   of   automobiles   owned   at    the  end   of   the   report   year   bought   new   for  which   the  year  of   purchase  was   reported. 
Percentages   are   based  on  the   number   of  automobiles   owned   at   the   end   of   the   report   year  bought   used   for  which   the   year   of  purchase  was   reported. 
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GLOSSARY  1/ 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES.-- See  Change  In  Net  Worth. 

AUTOMOBILE  EXPENDITURES. — Net  purchase  price  of  new  or  used  automobiles  bought  during  the  report  year  and 
all  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation.  Expenditures  for  purchase  and  operation  chargeable  to  busi- 
ness (farm  and  nonfarm)  were  deducted  so  that  this  figure  is  for  family  share  only.  Use  of  car  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work  was  considered  a  family  (not  business)  use  of  car. 

AUT0M03ILE  PURCHASE  PRICE. — The  net  price  of  an  automobile  includes  interest  on  deferred  payments  but  ex- 
cludes insurance  payments  even  when  they  were  part  of  the  installments  and  hence  included  in  the  contract 
price;  the  amount  of  trade-in  allowance  for  an  old  automobile  was  deducted. 

AUTOMOBILE  OPERATION,  EXPENDITURES  FOR. — All  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the  outlay  for  car  purchase,  inci- 
dent to  the  ownership  of  an  automobile,  such  as  for  gasoline  (including  taxes)  and  oil;  tires  and  tubes; 
repairs,  replacements,  and  services;  licenses  and  taxes;  automobile  insurance;  garage  rent;  parking  fees; 
fines  and  damages;  tolls;  and  accessories. 

BALANCING  DIFFERENCE. — Amount  of  discrepancy  between  money  receipts  (income  plus  decrease  in  net  worth)  and 
disbursements  (expenditures  plus  increase  in  net  worth).   If  the  difference  between  the  two  amounts  exceeded 
5.^9  percent  of  the  larger  figure  for  city  or  village  families  or  10.49  percent  for  farm  families,  the  ex- 
penditure schedule  was  rejected.  The  difference  was  considered  positive  when  estimated  receipts  exceeded 
estimated  disbursements,  and  negative  when  the  reverse  was  found.  An  average  net  balancing  difference  is  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  aggregate  differences  (positive  and  negative)  for  a  group  of  families,  divided  by  the 
number  of  families;  hence  it  does  not  indicate  the  average  amount  of  error. 

CHANGE  IN  NET  WORTH. — (Increase  or  surplus;  decrease  or  deficit.)   Net  change  in  family  assets  and  liabili- 
ties during  the  report  year  is  obtained  as  follows:  Add  together  the  items  representing  an  increase  in  as- 
sets and  those  representing  a  decrease  in  liabilities;  from  this  total  subtract  the  sum  of  decrease  in  assets 
and  increase  in  liabilities.   If  the  former  sum  is  greater,  an  increase  in  net  worth,  or  surplus,  was  at- 
tained by  the  family;  if  the  latter  sum  is  greater,  a  decrease  in  net  worth,  or  deficit,  was  incurred.  For 
city  or  village  families,  only  changes  in  assets  and  liabilities  resulting  from  actual  money  transactions  are 
Included;  appreciation  or  depreciation  in  value  of  assets  is  excluded.  For  farm  families,  in  addition  to  the 
money  items,  a  nonmoney  item  representing  the  net  increase  or  decrease  in  value  of  crops  stored  for  sale  and 
of  livestock:  owned  is  included  with  business  investments;  changes  in  value  of  property  due  to  damage,  depre- 
ciation, or  to  rise  and  fall  in  market  prices  where  no  sale  has  occurred  are  excluded. 

CLOTHING  EXPENDITURES. — Expenditures  for  purchase,  dry  cleaning,  and  other  upkeep  (excluding  laundry)  of  all 
types  of  wearing  apparel,  including  uniforms  not  furnished  by  employer;  accessories;  materials  and  paid  help 
for  making  or  repairing  clothing. 

CLEANING  AND  PRESSING. — Dry  cleaning  and  pressing  of  wearing  apparel,  including  the  blocking  of  knitted 
garments,  done  outside  the  home;  cleaning  solvents  purchased  for  home  dry  cleaning.  (Laundry  bills  are 
considered  an  expenditure  for  household  operation.) 

CLOTHING  ACCESSORIES  (WOMEN  AND  GIRLS). — Gloves  and  mittens;  handkerchiefs;  handbags,  purses;  umbrellas; 
jewelry,  including  watches;  and  other  accessories,  such  as  belts,  hairpins,  hair  nets,  veils,  scarfs,  hair 
ribbons,  and  artificial  or  fresh  flowers  for  personal  wear. 

COATS,  JACKETS,  SWEATERS  (WOMEN  AND  GIRLS)  .—Heavy  cloth  coats  (with  or  without  fur);  fur  coats;  light- 
wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  rayon  coats;  raincoats;  jackets;  sweaters;  and  furs. 

FOOTWEAR  (WOMEN  AND  GIRLS). — Shoes  for  street,  sports,  dress  or  other  use;  house  slippers;  arctics, 
gaiters,  galoshes,  rubbers;  shoe  polish,  shines,  and  repairs. 

HEADWEAR  (WOMEN  AND  GIRLS). — Hats;  caps  and  berets;  sunbonnets. 

HOME  SEWING. — Expenditures  for  yard  goods,  yarns,  findings,  patterns,  and  paid  help  for  making  or  repairing 
clothing.  Materials  and  paid  help  for  making  household  textiles,  such  as  curtains,  are  classified  as  fur- 
nishings and  equipment. 

SPECIAL  SPORTSWEAR  (WOMEN  AND  GIRLS). — Bathing  suits;  beach  pajamas;  knickers,  breeches,  shorts,  jodhpurs; 
any  other  garments  purchased  for  participation  in  sports  such  as  ski  suits,  tennis  dresses,  sun  suits, 
beach  outfits,  and  gym  suits.  Does  not  include  spectator  or  other  sports  clothing  for  general  wear. 

SUITS,  SKIRTS,  BLOUSES,  DRESSES  (WOMEN  AND  GIRLS) .--Suits  (includes  children's  snow  suits);  skirts;  blouses 
or  waists,  including  sweaters  worn  as  blouses;  dresses,  including  bungalow  aprons  and  hooverettes;  chil- 
dren's sun  suits;  aprons,  smocks,  coveralls.   Includes  uniforms  purchased  for  work  if  paid  for  by  members 
of  family  being  scheduled.   Includes  any  two-  or  three-piece  suit  sold  as  a  unit,  even  though  it  includes 
an  outer  wrap. 


1/   This  Glossary  is  arranged  alDhabetically.   Terms  that  pertain  to  income  are  defined  under  the  headings 
Income,  City  or  Village  Family;  Income,  Farm  Family.   Terms  that  pertain  to  expenditures  are  defined 
under  the  15  family  expenditure  categories.   See  Expenditures  for  Family  Living  for  a  list  of  these 
categories. 
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CLOTHING  EXPENDITURES.  — Continued. 

UNDERWEAR,  NIGHTWEAE,  HOSE  (WOMEN  AND  GIRLS). — Slips;  corsets,  girdles,  brassieres;  union  suits,  combina- 
tions; underwaists,  shirts;  bloomers,  panties;  nightgowns,  pajamas;  bathrobes,  kimonos,  negligees;  and 
hose. 

CLOTHING  RECEIVED  AS  GIFT  OR  PAY.— Value  of  clothing  received  as  gift  or  pay,  from  persons  outside  the  eco- 
nomic family.   Includes  uniforms  for  wear  at  work  received  from  an  employer;  also  clothing  brought  home  from 
a  store  by  proprietor  or  employee. 

CONSUMPTION,  VALUE  OP. — See  Value  of  Consumption. 

DEFICIT.— See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

ECONOMIC  FAMILY. — A  group  of  persons  living  in  the  same  dwelling,  sharing  a  common  table,  pooling  incomes, 
and  dependent  upon  family  funds  for  most  of  their  support.   Sons  and  daughters  who  were  away  from  home,  yet 
dependent  on  the  family  income  for  at  least  75  percent  of  their  support  were  included. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING.— Money  expenditures  incurred  for  family  living,  whether  or  not  payment  was 
made.  All  items  of  expenditure  are  classified  in  15  groups:  Food;  household  operation;  housing;  furnishings 
and  equipment;  clothing;  automobile;  other  travel  and  transportation;  personal  care;  medical  care;  recrea- 
tion; tobacco;  reading;  formal  education;  gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes;  and  other  items  of  family  ex- 
penditure. Value  of  housing,  food,  fuel  and  ice,  and  clothing  received  without  direct  expenditure  was  not 
included  in  expenditures  but  was  included  in  value  of  family  living. 

EXPENDITURES,  OTHER  FAMILY. — Expenditures  for  miscellaneous  items  not  properly  classifiable  in  any  of  the  lU 
other  expenditure  groups,  such  as  interest  on  debts  incurred  for  family  living,  bank  charges,  rental  of  safe 
deposit  boxes,  legal  services,  money  lost  or  stolen,  installments  paid  on  repossessed  car  or  furniture,  dues 
to  political  organizations,  funeral  expense  for  members  of  the  economic  family,  and  purchase  and  upkeep  of 
family  cemetery  lot.  Expense  incurred  in  the  production  of  food  at  home  (i.e.,  seeds,  fertilizer,  chicken 
feed,  etc.)  is  included  here  also. 

FOOD  EXPENDITURES. — Expenditures  for  all  food  consumed  by  members  of  the  economic  family  at  home  or  away  from 
home  (including  board  at  school)  and  by  paid  household  help  and  guests  fed  from  family  food  supplies.  Ex- 
penditures for  boarders'  food  and  food  for  paid  farm  help  were  deducted. 

FOOD- EXPENDITURE  UNIT. — The  expenditures  for  the  food  of  a  moderately  active  adult  were  expressed  as  1.0.  A 
scale  of  numbers,  shown  below,  was  used  to  represent  the  relative  expenditures  for  individuals  of  other  ages 
and  activity: 


Relative  food-expenditure  units  for- 


Person: 


City  and  village  families 


Farm  families 


20  years  or  older 

13  -  19  years 

6-12  years 

Under  6  years 

Boarders  and  transients 

Guests 

Paid  household  help 

Paid  farm  help 

Nurse  for  sick 


1.0 

1.1 
.9 
.6 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


1.5 

.9 


FOOD  RECEIVED  AS  GIFT  OR  PAY. — Foods  such  as  garden  produce  received  as  gift  or  pay;  foods  brought  home  by  a 
proprietor  or  employee  of  a  store;  meals  furnished  by  an  employer  without  charge;  and  value  of  meals  received 
as  guest  in  excess  of  value  of  those  furnished  to  guests. 

FORMAL  EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES. — Fees  for  school  tuition,  laboratory,  and  library;  expenditures  for  school 
books  and  supplies;  for  special  lessons  in  music,  dancing,  art,  sports,  and  the  like;  and  for  other  items  of 
formal  education,  such  as  diploma  fees.  Expenditures  for  room  and  for  board  of  persons  attending  school  away 
from  home  are  not  included;  they  were  classed  as  expenditures  for  Housing  and  for  Food. 

FURNISHINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT  EXPENDITURES. — Expenditures  for  kitchen,  cleaning  and  laundry  equipment;  tableware; 
household  textiles;  floor  coverings;  furniture;  and  miscellaneous  items. 


FLOOR  COVERINGS. —Carpets;  ru, 
pads  for  use  under  rugs. 


;s;  inlaid  linoleum,  felt-base  floor  coverings;  matting;  fur  rugs;  and  nonskid 


FURNITURE. — Living-room,  dining-room,  and  bedroom  suites;  individual  pieces  of  furniture,  such  as  beds,  bed- 
springs,  settees,  bookshelves,  tables,  and  chairs;  porch  and  garden  furniture,  as  gliders,  hammocks,  and 
porch  chairs;  and  other  furniture,  as  benches,  footstools,  tea  wagons,  and  umbrella  stands.  Excludes  mat- 
tresses (see  Household  Textiles)  and  kitchen  cabinets,  stools,  tables,  and  chairs  (see  Kitchen  Equipment). 
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FURNISHJNGS  AND  EQUIPMENT  EXPENDITURES. —Continued. 

HOUSEHOLD  TEXTILES. — Towels;  napkins,  tablecloths,  silence  pads,  doilies;  sheets,  pillowcases,  quilts, 
blankets,  pillows;  mattresses  and  mattress  covers;  and  the  material  for  any  of  such  articles  which  may  have 
been  made  at  home.  Excludes  paper  tablecloths  and  napkins,  which  were  considered  miscellaneous  items  of 
household  operation,  and  paid  help  for  making  household  textiles,  a  miscellaneous  item  of  furnishings  and 
equipment . 

KITCHEN,  CLEANING  AND  LAUNDRY  EQUIPMENT 

Cleaning  equipment. — Includes  vacuum  cleaners;  carpet  sweepers;  dust  cloths,  brooms,  brushes,  mops;  dust- 
pans, pails,  trash  and  garbage  cane;  and  other  cleaning  equipment  not  specified  above,  such  as  floor 
waxers  and  polishers. 

Kitchen  equipment. — Tables,  cabinets,  stoves  and  heat ing  plates  used  for  cooking,  canning  equipment,  in- 
cluding jars  and  rubbers;  kitchen  utensils,  kitchen  cutlery,  dishmops  and  dishcloths,  small  electrical 
equipment,  such  as  toasters;  refrigerators,  pressure  cookers;  and  other  kitchen  equipment  such  as  chairs 
and  stools.  Excludes  dish  towels  which  were  considered  household  textiles. 


Laundry  equipment, 
dry  equipment. 


-Washing  machines,  ironing  machines,  irons,  washtubs,  clothes  baskets,  and  other  laun- 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  OF  FURNISHINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT.  —  Includes  expenditures  for  such  articles  as  electric 
light  bulbs,  heaters,  electric  fans,  clocks,  lamps,  sewing  machines,  ornaments,  baby  carriages,  luggage, 
window  shades  and  screens,  lawn  and  garden  equipment,  household  tools,  coal  scuttles  and  shovels,  waste- 
baskets,  typewriters,  fire  and  theft  insurance  for  furnishings  and  equipment,  repairs  and  cleaning  of  fur- 
nishings and  equipment,  and  paid  help  for  making  or  repairing  household  textiles. 

TABLEWARE. — China,  porcelain,  or  glass  tableware;  baking  dishes,  glass  or  porcelain  ramekins,  and  glass 
measuring  cups;  flatware  including  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  miscellaneous  serving  pieces  for  table  use; 
and  other  tableware  including  silver,  pewter,  copper,  wood,  and  pottery  hollow  ware,  and  babies'  bottles. 
Excludes  glass  mixing  bowls  which  were  considered  kitchen  equipment;  vases  and  ornaments,  considered  mis- 
cellaneous items  of  furnishings  and  equipment. 

GIFTS,  WELFARE,  AND  SELECTED  TAXES,  EXPENDITURES  FOR. — Gifts  to  persons  outside  the  economic  family;  contri- 
butions to  support  of  relatives  not  members  of  economic  family;  charitable  donations  to  persons  neither  rela- 
tives nor  members  of  the  economic  family;  contributions  to  church,  Sunday  School,  and  missions;  contributions 
to  community  chest .welfare  and  civic  agencies;  other  gifts  and  donations,  such  as  scholarships,  memorials, 
and  alumni  funds;  and  selected  taxes. 

CHURCH,  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  AND  MISSIONS,  EXPENDITURES  FOR.— Sunday  contributions  and  church  pledges  paid,  con- 
tributions to  the  building  of  a  church,  payments  to  church  organizations. 

COMMUNITY  CHEST,  WELFARE  AND  CIVIC  AGENCIES,  EXPENDITURES  FOR.— Contributions  to  welfare  agencies  such  as 
the  Community  Chest,  Red  Cross,  hospitals,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  to  community  projects  such  as  the  building  of  a 
community  hall,  athletic  field,  or  library. 

GIFTS  TO  PERSONS,  EXPENDITURES  FOR. — Christmas,  birthday,  wedding,  confirmation,  graduation,  and  other 
gifts  (as  distinguished  from  charity)  to  persons  not  members  of  the  economic  family  or  household  employees. 
Expenditures  for  gifts  from  one  family  member  to  another  are  considered  as  expenditures  for  the  specific 
items,  such  as  clothing  and  books;  gifts  to  household  employees  are  included  with  expenditures  for  paid 

help. 


SELECTED  TAXES.  —  Selected  taxes  assessed  and  payable  during  the  report  year,  whether  or  not  paid  in  full. 

For  city  or  village  families.  —  Includes  poll  taxes — school,  road  and  street,  and  general  expense — income 
taxes,  and  personal  property  taxes  on  household  goods,  including  jewelry  and  clothing.  Excludes  the  fol- 
lowing: Taxes  on  occupied  owned  homes,  which  were  considered  housing  expenditures;  real  estate  taxes 
(other  than  on  occupied  owned  homes),  which  were  deducted  from  income  received;  automobile  taxes  which 
were  considered  automobile  expenditures;  and  sales  taxes,  which  were  included  as  expenditures  for  the 
commodity  on  which  the  tax  was  levied. 

For  farm  families.  —  Includes  poll  taxes — school,  road,  and  general  expense — and  income  taxes.  Excludes 
the  following:  Taxes  on  farm  dwelling,  which  were  considered  farm  business  expenditures;  real  estate 
taxes  (other  than  on  farm  dwelling)  and  personal  property  taxes  which  were  deducted  from  income  received; 
automobile  taxes,  which  were  considered  automobile  expenditures;  and  sales  taxes,  which  were  included  as 
expenditures  for  the  commodity  on  which  the  tax  was  levied. 


SUPPORT  OF  RELATIVES, 
economic  family. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR. — Contributions  to  support  of  relatives  who  were  not  members  of  the 


HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION  EXPENDITURES.— Expenditures  for  fuel, 
miscellaneous  items  of  household  operation. 


light,  refrigeration;  household  help;  and  other 


FUEL,  LIGHT,  REFRIGERATION. — Expenditures  in  family  and  vacation  homes  for  fuel  for  heating,  cooking,  and 
home  plant  for  electricity;  for  lighting;  and  for  refrigeration.   Expenditures  for  fuel,  light,  and  re- 
frigeration included  in  rent  are  excluded. 
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HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION  EXPENDITURES. —Continued. 

HOUSEHOLD  HELP. — Wages  of  household  help,  expenditures  for  aprons,  uniforms,  and  other  gifts  (including 
tips)  to  paid  help  and  to  janitor  or  other  employees  in  apartment  house.  Nurse  for  care  of  sick,  seam- 
stress, farm  help,  and  help  employed  to  cook  exclusively  for  farm  hands  were  not  included  as  household 
help.  Meals  furnished  to  household  help  were  considered  part  of  family  food  expenditures. 

OTHER  ITEMS. — Expenditures  for  items  not  classified  above,  as  telephone;  water  rent;  laundry  sent  out; 
laundry  supplies;  stationery,  postage,  telegrams,  greeting  cards,  pen6,  ink,  and  pencils  for  household  user 
express,  freight,  drayage,  moving  of  household  goods;  other  household  supplies  such  as  scouring  materials, 
furniture  and  metal  polishes,  matches,  toilet  paper,  paper  napkins  and  towels,  shelf  and  waxed  paper, 
clothespins  and  clothesline,  lawn  seeds  and  plants,  cut  flowers,  rent  of  post  office  box. 

HOUSING  EXPENDITURES,  CITT  OR  VILLAGE  FAMILY. —Expenditures  for  all  housing,  including  owned  or  rented  family 
homes,  owned  or  rented  vacation  homes,  and  lodging  of  family  members  while  away  from  home,  on  vacation  or  at 
school.  Expenditures  for  rooms  while  on  business  trips  are  not  included. 

For  renting  families. — Expenditures  for  family  homes  include  total  rent  incurred  after  deduction  of  rental 
concessions,  and  repairs  paid  for  by  the  family  without  reimbursement  by  the  landlord. 

For  owning  families. — Expenditures  include  interest  on  mortgages,  refinancing  charges,  taxes  payable  during 
the  report  year,  special  assessments,  repairs  and  replacements,  insurance  premiums  on  home.   Structural  ad- 
ditions to  the  home  and  payments  for  amortization  of  mortgages  were  considered  capital  investments,  not 
current  expenditures. 

HOUSING  EXPENDITURES,  FARM  FAMILY. — Outlays  for  insurance,  repairs,  and  replacements  on  family  homes;  all  ex- 
penditures for  owned  or  rented  vacation  homes;  lodging  for  family  members  while  away  from  home,  on  vacation 
or  at  school;  and  any  other  expenditures  for  housing  other  than  the  farm  home,  such  as  the  rental  of  an  extra 
house  in  town.  Expenditures  for  rent  of  the  farm,  taxes,  and  interest  on  the  mortgage  are  not  included  in 
housing  expenditures;  the  entire  expenditure  for  such  items  was  considered  a  farm  business  expenditure  and 
deducted  from  gross  money  receipts  in  computing  income. 

HOUSING,  FARM-FURNISHED. — Estimated  value  of  the  year's  occupancy  of  the  family  dwelling  on  an  owned  or 
rented  farm. 

HOUSING  RECEIVED  WITHOUT  DIRECT  EXPENDITURE,  CITY  OR  VILLAGE  FAMILY.— See  Income,  City  or  Village  Family: 
Housing,  Nonmoney  Income  from. 

HOUSING  RECEIVED  WITHOUT  DIRECT  EXPENDITURE,  FARM  FAMILY.— Value  of  farm-furnished  housing  of  owners  and 
renters  (a  component  of  income)  and  value  of  housing  on  rent-free  farms  and  net  value  of  nonfarm  housing  re- 
ceived without  direct  payment — non-income  items  which  are  included  in  the  figure  for  value  of  family  living. 

HOUSING,  VALUE  OF. — The  sum  of  money  expenditures  incurred  during  the  year  for  all  housing,  and  the  net  value 
of  housing  (family  homes  and  other)  received  without  direct  expenditure. 

INCOME,  CITY  OR  VILLAGE  FAMILY. — Net  money  income  plus  net  nonmoney  income. 

MONEY  INCOME,  NET. — Sum  of  net  money  earnings  of  all  individual  family  members,  net  earnings  not  allocated 
to  .individual  family  members,  net  earnings  from  roomers  and  boarders,  and  net  money  income  from  sources 
other  than  earnings,  minus  business  expenditures  and  losses  not  elsewhere  deducted. 

NONMONEY  INCOME. — Net  nonmoney  income  from  housing  and,  for  village  (but  not  for  city)  families,  nonmoney 
income  from  home-produced  food. 

Housing,  nonmoney  income  from. — The  net  value  of  all  housing  received  without  direct  expenditure  includes 
the  following:  Net  nonmoney  income  from  owned  family  and  vacation  homes  (i.e.,  estimated  rental  value 
minus  expenditures);  and  nonmoney  income  from  housing  received  as  gift  or  pay,  as  living  quarters  fur- 
nished a  janitor. 

Home-produced  food,  nonmoney  Income  from. — (For  village  families  only.)  Value  of  food  produced  and  con- 
sumed at  home.  Fish  or  game  killed  for  food  were  included  also.  Values  were  based  on  current  retail 
prices  at  local  stores;  expenditures  for  production  were  not  deducted  but  were  classified  as  Other  Family 
Expenditures. 

INCOME,  FARM  FAMILY. — Net  money  income  from  farm  and  nonfarm  sources  and  net  nonmoney  income  from  farm. 

MONEY  INCOME,  NET. — Sum  of  net  money  income  from  the  farm,  including  Government  payments  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural-recovery  program;  net  earnings  from  employment  of  individuals  not  pertaining  to  the  farm 
enterprise  and  from  keeping  roomers  and  boarders;  receipts  from  sale  of  home-made  products;  other  net  money 
income  from  nonfarm  sources  such  as  interest  and  dividends  from  investments;  plus  or  minus  the  nonmoney 
item,  net  change  in  value  of  crops  stored  for  sale  and  of  livestock  owned. 

NONMONEY  INCOME,  NET. — Value  of  farm-furnished  housing  (i.e.,  nonmoney  income  from  occupancy  of  farm  dwell- 
ing) and  of  farm- furnished  food,  fuel,  and  certain  other  products  used  by  family. 
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INCOME,  FARM  FAMILY.— Continued. 

NONMONEY  INCOME,  NET.— Continued. 

Farm- furnished  food,  fuel,  and  other  products  used  by  family. — The  value  of  these  products  was  estimated 
by  the  family  on  the  basis  of  what  it  would  h».ve  paid  for  similar  quantities  of  products  of  similar 
quality  bought  from  neighboring  farmers. 

Occupancy  of  the  family  dwelling  on  an  owned  or  rented  farm. — The  value  was  computed  as  a  percentage  of 
estimated  value  of  the  structure  at  time  of  interview. 

LIABILITIES.  — See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  PAID. — Premiums  paid  on  life  insurance  policies  of  all  types  (such  as  endowment, 
limited-payment  life,  whole  life,  or  term)  and  of  all  classes  (industrial,  or  weekly  payment  policies,  and 
ordinary  policies);  payments  for  annuities;  and  dues  to  burial  associations.  Excluded  are  premiums  paid  on 
health  or  accident  policies  (classed  as  expenditures  for  medical  care)  or  on  insurance  of  property  (classed 
with  other  current  expenditures  for  the  relevant  property  category). 

MEDICAL  CARE  EXPENDITURES. — Expenditures  for  physician;  oculist;  dentist;  surgeon  or  other  special  practi- 
tioner (as  skin  specialist,  obstetrician,  osteopath,  chiropractor);  clinic  visits;  hospital  room  or  bed; 
private  nursing  service  at  hospital  or  at  home;  special  examinations  and  tests,  such  as  X-ray,  metabolism,  or 
blood  tests;  medicines  and  drugs,  exclusive  of  cod-liver  oil  and  dry  milk  products  for  children  (these  are 
classed  as  food  expenditures);  eyeglasses  and  opticians'  fees;  medical  appliances  and  supplies;  health  and 
accident  insurance  (includes  fees  for  membership  in  associations  providing  such  insurance);  and  other  medical 
care  (includes  items  not  classified  elsewhere,  such  as  Turkish  baths,  ambulance  service,  and  blood  trans- 
fusions) . 

PERSONAL  CARE  EXPENDITURES.— Expenditures  for  toilet  articles  and  preparations,  and  for  services  at  beauty 
parlors  and  barber  shops. 

SERVICES  AT  BEAUTY  PARLORS  AND  BARBER  SHOPS. — Expenditures  for  services  and  tips  at  barber  shop  or  beauty 
parlor  for  haircuts,  shampoos,  shaves,  waves,  manicures,  and  facials. 

TOILET  ARTICLES  AND  PREPARATIONS. — Expenditures  for  toilet  soap,  dentrifice,  shaving  soap  and  cream,  cold 
cream,  cosmetics,  deodorants,  bath  salts,  brushes,  combs,  razors,  files,  hand  mirrors,  cleansing  tissues, 
powder  puffs,  sanitary  supplies. 

READING  EXPENDITURES. — Expenditures  for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  magazines,  books  for  general  reading, 
book  rentals,  and  library  fees  and  fines.  Excludes  school  books  (classed  as  education  expenditures),  picture 
books  for  young  children  (classed  as  recreation  expenditures),  professional  journals  and  technical  books  used 
in  connection  with  work. 


RECREATION  EXPENDITURES.  - 
recreation. 


-Expenditures  for  paid  admissions,  equipment  for  games  and  sports,  and  other 


PAID  ADMISSIONS. — Expenditures  for  family  members  and  guests  for  motion  pictures,  plays,  lectures,  con- 
certs, spectator  sports,  and  other  admissions  such  as  fairs,  circuses,  dances,  and  amusement  parks. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  GAMES  AND  SPORTS.— Equipment ,  supplies,  fees,  and  licenses  for  hunting,  fishing,  camping, 
riding,  boating,  winter  sports,  golf,  tennis,  cards,  chess,  and  other  games  and  sports;  purchase  and  upkeep, 
or  hire,  of  riding  horses,  boats,  and  bicycles  used  for  recreation. 

RADIO,  TOYS,  OTHER  RECREATION. — Expenditures  for  purchase  and  upkeep  of  radios,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, including  phonographs;  sheet  music,  phonograph  records;  cameras  and  photographic  supplies;  chil- 
dren's toys  and  play  equipment;  purchase  and  care  of  pets;  prizes  for  parties;  dues  to  social  and  recrea- 
tional clubs;  and  other  expenditures  as  for  hobbies  and  collections.  Expenditures  for  lodging,  traveling, 
or  food  while  on  vacation  or  trips;  uniforms  and  other  clothing  used  in  recreational  activities;  and  musi- 
cal instruments  for  professional  use  are  excluded. 


ROOM. — Any  room  used  for  living  purposes,  including  kitchen,  finished  basement  or  attic,  and  glass-enclosed 
porch.  Bathroom,  hallway,  closet,  pantry,  alcove,  open  porch,  or  rooms  used  entirely  for  business  purposes 
are  excluded.  Kitchenette  and  dinette  not  divided  by  a  wall  are  counted  as  one  room. 

SURPLUS. — See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

TENURE  OF  FAMILY  HOMES. — Families  were  classified  as  one  of  the  following  four  types: 

OWNING  FAMILY. — A  family  that  occupied  an  owned  family  home  during  the  entire  report  year  and  received  no 
free  rent,  except  while  traveling  or  on  vacation. 

RENTING  FAMILY. — A  family  that  occupied  a  rented  family  home  during  the  entire  report  year  and  received  no 
free  rent,  except  while  traveling  or  on  vacation. 


MIXED  TENURE  FAMILY. — A  family  that  occupied  an  owned  family  home  for  part  of  the  report  year  and  a  rented 
family  home  for  part,  and  received  no  free  rent,  except  while  traveling  or  on  vacation. 
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TENURE  OF  FAMILY  HOMES.  — Continued. 

FREE-RENT  FAMILY. — A  family  that  received  any  free  rent  on  family  home,  excluding  those  that  received 
rental  concessions. 

TOBACCO  EXPENDITURES.— Expenditures  for  cigarettes,  cigars,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  snuff,  pipes,  pipe 
cleaners,  humidors,  lighters,  cigarette  holders,  and  ash  trays. 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  EXPENDITURES,  OTHER . — Fami ly  (not  business)  expenditures  for  all  family  travel  and 
transportation  other  than  by  family-owned  or  borrowed  automobile,  such  as:  Local  trips  to  work,  school,  or 
shopping  by  bus,  trolley,  rented  automobile,  and  taxi;  non-local  travel  by  railroad  and  other  public  con- 
veyance; purchase  and  upkeep  of  motorcycle,  horse  and  carriage,  boat,  and  other  conveyance,  after  deduction 
of  proportion  chargeable  to  business.  Expenditures  for  bicycles,  boats,  or  other  vehicles  used  primarily  for 
recreation  are  included  as  recreation  expenditures. 

VALUE  OF  CONSUMPTION. —Value  of  all  goods  and  services  purchased  for  family  living  and  of  certain  other  goods 
received  without  direct  expenditure  and  included  in  family  income.  For  city  or  village  families,  these  goods 
include  net  value  of  housing  received  without  direct  expenditure;  for  village  families,  value  of  home-pro- 
duced food,  in  addition;  for  farm  families,  value  of  occupancy  of  the  farm  dwelling,  value  of  home-produced 
food  used  by  the  family,  and  value  of  fuel,  ice,  and  certain  other  products  furnished  by  the  farm.  This 
figure  differs  slightly  from  the  more  inclusive  figure  for  value  of  family  living  which  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  the  value  of  certain  goods  received  as  gift  or  pay  that  were  not  considered  income. 

VALUE  OF  FAMILY  LIVING  (CITY  AND  VILLAGE  FAMILIES) .—Value  of  all  goods  and  services  purchased  for  family 
living  and  of  the  following  goods  received  without  direct  expenditure:  Housing,  food,  fuel  and  ice,  and 
clothing. 

YEAR-EQUIVALENT  PERSON.— Equivalent  to  one  person  in  the  family  for  the  report  year  (52  weeks).  For  the 
classification  of  a  family  by  composition  groups,  persons  other  than  husband  and  wife  16  or  older  were  sepa- 
rated from  those  under  16  and  the  total  weeks  of  membership  for  each  age  group  was  obtained.   Fewer  than  27 
weeks  of  membership  for  either  age  group  were  not  counted;  27  to  79  weeks  of  membership  were  considered  one 
year-equivalent  person. 

In  computing  averages  for  a  group  of  families  two  methods  of  handling  year-equivalents  were  used,  as  follows: 

ALL  MEMBERS. — The  total  weeks  of  membership  of  all  members  of  families  in  the  group  for  which  an  average  was 
desired  was  divided  by  52  times  the  number  of  families  in  the  group. 

MEMBERS  OTHER  THAN  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  BY  AGE  GROUPS  —The  number  of  year-equivalent  persons  under  16  and  16  or 
older  was  computed  for  each  family  by  converting  the  number  of  weeks  of  membership  to  year-equivalents  as 
described  above;  the  sum  of  these  figures  was  divided  by  the  number  of  families  In  the  group  for  which  an 
average  was  desired. 
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